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THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 



All Christians look to the cross for salvation. The 
death of Christ is the life of their hope. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may exist in regard to the method by 
which his death accomplishes the work of redemption, all 
agree in the main fact that redemption is its work. 

It has been the effect of controversy on this subject to 
bring into too great prominence obscure and difficult 
points, and to keep out of sight the plainer and more use- 
ful, about which, when justly considered, there can be 
but one opinion. But the plain and useful are, aflcr all, 
the only essential points, and in these all true Christians 
agree. There is a broad common ground, firm as the 
pavement of heaven, on which all stand. I invite Christ- 
ian believers, of all denominations, to take a candid sur- 
vey with me of this common ground. It is the design of 
Ibis Tract 'to show in what particular views of the death of 
the Saviour all his disciples must be substantially of one 
mind. I wish to make it appear that these are highly 
important views, far more so in respect to their influence 
on the character than any others, and that they are per- 
fectly intelligible and free from mystery, whilst those about 
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4 THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 4 

which opinion is divided, are such as nobody can clearly 
understand or explain. ' 

What was there, then, in the death of Christ, that serv- 
ed to draw men unto him and to save them, according to 
his words, ** And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me/' This is the subject of the present inquiry. 

I. I go back to the time of the crucifixion, and first 
look at the subject from that point of observation. And I 
remark, that in order to gain for Christ and his doctrine 
a reception in the world, something was immediately 
needed to soften the hard hearts of his enemies, to 
mitigate the ferpcity with which they had pursued him^ 
and to make them, if possible, feel tenderly and kindly 
towards him, so that they could examine his character 
and pretensions with calmness and candor. Thfe, it will 
be seen at once, would be a great point gained. If the 
opposition of but a single individual could be removed, 
and his mind fairly opened to the truth concerning Jesus, 
that individual, in some circumstances, might give an 
impulse and a celebrity to the new faith which it would 
never lose, and be instrumental, directly and indirectly, 
in converting hundreds, and, in the generations of his de- 
scendants, perhaps thousands. Whatever, then, contri- 
bCited to remove the prejudice and hostility of the people, 
and to open their hearts to the truth in relation to Jesus, 
would proportionably strengthen his cause, make his doc- 
trines known, and draw the confidence and affection of 
men towards him. Of this there can be no dispute. 
Every person must admit it. 

Now, is not this precisely the effect that might be natu- 
rally expected to follow from the death of Christ, -^lia 
scene and circumstances ? Is it not the effect which did 
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O THE DOCTRINE OF THE GROSS. 5 

actually ensue ? Was not a sensible and deep itnpresskm 
in his favor, made upon the hearts of the by-standers, 
when, as the Saviour yielded up his spirit, the vail of th^ 
temple was rent in twain from top to bottom, and the 
earth quaked beneath their feet, and the sun was dark* 
ened in the heavens ? Could they easily forget this f 
Could they fail of perceiving the momentous meaning of 
it? And when they looked upon the blessed sufferer, 
and saw how patiently he bore the insults and cruelties 
that were heaped upon him, with what a melting eye of 
compassion he surveyed the numerous throng that exulted 
over him as though he had been an atrocious malefactor, 
with what calm majesty he raised his eyes and prayed, not 
that fire might come down from heaven and consume 
them, not even that they might receive a just retribution 
for their iniquities, but that God would mercifully forgive 
them, can it be, I ask, that seeing all this, — »- a 8{>ectacle 
such as neither men nor angels had seen' before, — not 
one of all that multitude was soflened, not one relented, 
not one, overcome by the matchless display of goodness, 
^aid within himself, ^* This was, indeed, a righteous 
man ? " Nay, can it be doubted that of all that assem- 
blage, not a few were melted with pity, and yearned with 
love towards him, and held down their heads to conceal 
their tears? that not a few, as they withdrew from the 
tragic scene, walked sadly and timidly to their homes, at 
every step 4)raying God to forgive them, starting at the 
spectres which their imaginations, excited by the terrors 
of guilt, conjured up, and repeating to themselves in bro* 
ken utterances, " How like a God he died I '* 

No, it cannot be doubted that some, even of the most 
iQTeterate of his foes, as the shades of evening drew on^ 
VOL. XIV. NO. 156. 1* 
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6 THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 6 

RDd they slunk away with fear and shame from the place 
of death, whispered one to another, " What, if this shall 
prove to have been the Son of God ? " — and as the red 
•sky of the twilight glared upon them, " His blood is upon 
us, the blood of the innocent ! " — and that they sighed 
despairingly, and smote their breasts, and cursed them- 
selves, and deprecated the vengeance of heaven. Aye, 
and many a niother was there in Israel virho watched all 
that night, and started at the breath of her babes, and hid 
her head at the sound of the wind, and expected mo- 
mently some terrible vindication of the murdered Prophet. 

This exhibition upon the cross was, then, I maintain, 
the preparation for the faith of many. It prepared their 
hearts to receive evidence concerning Jesus. They could 
not, after this, effectually resist it. It convinced them 
that there was something in this man whom they had put to 
death which they had not before apprehended ; something 
which belonged to no other roan; something almost 
divine. All that they who are thus impressed need far« 
ther, to satisfy them, is information concerning him, or 
some additional proof, however slight, that he came forth 
from God. 

Besides ; after what they had seen on the cross, who 
was at liberty longer to doubt that, at least, the dying 
Teacher was sincere, that he fully believed his own doc- 
trine, and that it was from a deep conviction of duty that 
he acted. No man could xioubt it. Doubt was utterly 
impo9sible. Men never expose themselves to violent suf^ 
fering for falsehood's sake, unless they believe they are to 
gain a more than counter-balancing advantage. No man 
ever suffered martyrdom for what he believed to be a lie. 
To call in question the sincerity of Jesus, therefore, after 
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7 tB£ DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 7 

what they had seen, would have been to deny all experi- 
ence, and to give up the acknowledged principles of hu- 
man nature. And was not this a great point to establish 
before the woild ? Would it not go far towards breaking 
down that wall of prejudice which obstructed their view 
of the spotless and divine character of Jesus? Would it 
not put them in a condition to be *' drawn unto him " by 
any new proof that might be given of the divinity of his 
mission, and the truth of his word 1 

Such proof is at hand. At the expiration of three days ^ 
after the crucifixion, a new manifestation of himself is 
made, testimony in his behalf is given of the most con- 
vincing nature. The solid tomb which it was thought 
would be a safe prison for his body, suddenly throws open 
its massive door ; the heavy rock which lay before it is 
rolled away, and he who ** was crucified, dead, and 
buried," comes forth alive 1 The promise which hie bad 
made to this effect is fulfilled. His prophetic word is 
verified. He proves that death is not annihilation. He 
brings immortality to the light of the senses. 

Now, could such an event as this be rumored to have 
taken place, — I say rumored, — without drawing general 
attention to the person principally connected with it ; to 
what that person had done and professed prior to his 
death ; and to the remarkable circumstances that attend- 
ed his death? Could such an event he believed io htiYe 
taken place without producing the n^ost important changes 
of feeling and opinion in regard to Jesus; or without in- 
spiring all honest and sober men thus believing, with an 
earnest and intrepid zeal for him, and with a determina- 
tion to live and die in the defence of his righteous cause? 
It would not have been in the power x>f any man, believ* 
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8 THE DOCTHINE OF TH£ CBOSS. S 

iog this facty to be indifferent to bim to whom it apper- 
tained. This fact was believed. AIJ who witnessed the 
death of Jesus were prepared by the evidence which that 
furnished to believe in his resurrection. They did be- 
lieve in it. When it was tdd in the city that be was risen, 
and that he had been seen by certain men and women, 
there was not a man who had been a witness of bis death 
who could say in bis heart that he did not believe it. 
Many, I know, pretended not to believe it. Many hoped 
it was not true. Many, perhaps, doubted. And some 
went so far as to put in circulation a miserable falsehood 
to explain the mysterious circumstances which had con^ 
fessedly taken place. But, generally, the story was be- 
lieved. By the resurrection, multitudes were led to re- 
flect on what had previously happened, and their thoughts 
were turned unto Christ. They became anxious to hear 
all that might be known about him. They inquired dili- 
gently of ail who had heard his word. They came to- 
gether to talk about him. And when one of the Apos- 
tles, a short time afterwards, preached to them of Jesus 
and the resurrection, three thousand in one day gave in 
their adhesion to the new faith, and were baptized. And 
the word of God thenceforth grew mightily and prevailed. 
Citizens at home embraced it openly. Strangers from 
distant places acknowledged the prince of life, and car- 
ried with them, as they returned, the glad tidings of his 
kingdom. Masters in Israel heard of the gracious words 
that had proceeded out of his mouth, and gave God glory. 
Sages and philosophers wondered for a season, then bow- 
ed to the gentle, but all-subduing faith. Wicked kings, 
before whom it was preachedi trembled, and were " almost 
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9 THB DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 

persuaded ; " and finally it prevailed even over them, and 
was instalfed upon the throne of the earth. 

lo what has now been advanced, I apprehend Christ- 
ians generally will concur. And who can say that thesfe 
considerations, involving fundamental facts, in which we 
agree, are unimportant as it respects our interest in Christ 
and our salvation by him ? - They go to the vital question 
of the origin and truth of the Christian religion, — aques-^ 
tion which must be settled in our mind before that reli- 
gion can be expected to exert much influence on our 
character. 

But this view of the subject covers only a small part of 
it. It has other aspects not less^ striking. Before I pro- 
ceed to present them, however, I wish briefly to define 
the object of the mission of Christ, because until that is 
clearly ascertained it is impossible to determine what 
bearing his death may have npon it. 

What then was the great object of the mission of 
Christ? There is no difficulty in framing an answer 
which all believers will accept. Christ was sent to 
breathe new life into the soul of man, to fill him with new 
hopes, to rajse him from his degraded and wretched con- 
dition to a state of virtue and spiritual activity and joy. 
He was sent to reconcile the world unto God. He was 
sent and suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God. To bring us to God, then, to 
unite man with his Maker, to elevate his immortal nature 
into unison with all that is right, and true, and good, — 
with infinite rectitude, truth, and goodness, — this was 
the object of his mission. And no Christian will hesitate 
to admit, (such was the character of Jesus,) tliat in pro- 
portion, as man grows into his likeness, transfers to his 
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10 THE DOCTSINE OF TAB CROSS. }0 

own soul the distinctive features of bis^ in that proportion 
this object is accomplished. Christ was one with the 
Father. Man, in order to become one with the Father, 
must become such in character as Christ was. This 
needs no proof. 

II. Let me now endeavor to show, in the second place, 
how the death of Christ contributes directly, and power- 
fully, to the accomplishment of this object. 

I. And I remark, first/ that it was necessary that men 
who had debased their nature, disowned or forgotten all 
religious truth, revolted from their supreme ruler, before 
they could be expected to return to God in obedience and 
worship, should be inade acquainted with his disposition 
towards them ; that they should be convinced of his wil- 
lingness to receive them, of his regard for their welfare, 
of the clemency of his nature, and of his desire to make 
them happy« An assurance to this effect, given in such 
a manner as to leave no room for doubt, would be more 
certain than anything else to touch their hearts, to fill 
them with regrets, to awaken love, and to beget and fos- 
ter the resolution to return to him. 

From what we know of the principles of human con- 
duct, was not this, evidently, the first thing to be done in 
the process of redemption t For, is it not natural to be 
well affected towards those who show good will to us ? Do 
not kindness and love awaken kindness and love in re- 
turn 1 And especially if our superiors manifest a warm 
regard for us, sympathise with us, devise means to. benefit 
us, are helpers of our joy, is it not natural for us, however 
unworthy we may be of their notice, — and in a greater 
degree the more unworthy we are, — to be grateful to 
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*^ THE DOCTRINE OP THE tiROSS. 11 

ihem, to respect them, to wish to be of service to them 
aad to please them ? 

Now, in the redemption of fallen man, the Creator pro- 
ceeded in conformity to Ms princi; le. The death of 
Christ was the most striking proof that could be given of 
his infinite compassion for the children of men. I want 
no stronger evidence that God is still the friend of man. 
I need no better assurance of his lov« towards my race- 
For what is this which he has done ? He has so loved 
the world that he has given his only begotten son to die 
for it ! It is of no consequence under this point of view, 
hno the death of his "Son is of use to the world. It is 
enough that he gave him up to die for the benefit of man ; 
enough, that is, to show how deeply, how infinitely, God 
loved man. This Jesus stood in such relation to God and 
was so dear to him, that the scriptures call him his "only 
begotten," his «< best beloved son." Of all his creatures 
on earth and in heaven, not one was so precious in his 
sight, so near to his bosom, or so much like himself, as he. 
He was, in fact, the brightness of his glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person ! But God saw that by making 
his life a life of sorrow, by clothing him in the form of a 
servant, and by permitting him to be " brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter," man would be benefited, the dormant 
energies of his soul awakened, his divine reason that had 
been rolled and trampled in the dust, placed again upon 
its throne, and the harmony of the world restored ; and 
he consented. With all this in view, He gave him to us. 
With the eye of a father towards an only son Heobserved 
his reception amongst men, — saw the scorn which was 
poured upon him, and yet endured it, — heard the raving 
multitude cry out for his crucifixion, and yet made no in* 
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12 THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 12 

t^rposHioD, — witnessed the nailing of his handstand his 
feet to the cross and the piercing of his side, and listened 
to the penetrating appeal which his agony extorted from 
bim^ ** My <jod, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?" — 
and yet forbore to strike his murderers ! Is not this proof 
enough that God loved man, that he was willing to re- 
ceive, ibrgive and bless him ? I appeal to the parental 
heart, — to those who know what it is to love a child, — 
a child altogether lovely, — and I ask thenv what stronger 
pf oof of God's love for man they could desire, or He from 
his boundless store could furnish ? Who does not ac- 
knowledge the justness and weight of an apostle's infer- 
ence from this fact : '* He that spared not his own son but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall He not with him 
freely give us all thtdgs V* The divine love was never 
more signally displayed than by the Cross of Christ. 
Man was God's enemy, and yet he had pKy on him. Maa 
was sunk low in guilt and wretchedness, and yet he gav« 
his son to a death of torture and ignominy, that he might 
redeem him. In view of these things how can any Christ- 
ian point to the cross and say, ** Behold there an exhi- 
bition of the righteous wrath of God 1 Behold in that dy- 
ing sufierer an expression of his eternal and unappeasable 
hatred of sin !'' There is not the poor pretext for such a 
representation to be found in the scriptures. On the 
contrary, it is repugnant to all that they do teach, as well 
as to the highest dictates of the soul. The wrath of God 
manifested in the death-groans of his Son ! To me there 
seems impiety, if I ought not rather to say, blasphemy, 
in the thought. Let us say rather with the apostle Paul^ 
an^ say it thankfully, ** God commendeth his love 
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13 THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 13 

towards us, in that while we w^rp yet sinners, Christ died 
for us I " 

But the question here arises, how can man, guilty, de- 
graded, helpless, blind, return to righteousness, holiness, 
and God ? In this deplorable condition, what can he do 
of himself? There is but one answer. He can follow 
Christ; or, in the scripture phrase, *^ put on Christ.^* 
In this way, and iti no other, can he return. But, in 
order to do this, he must see what was in phrist, — must 
comprehend him, — must know his spirit. Christ, there- 
fore, must be exhibited to man ; the sentiments and prin- 
ciples by which he was actuated and governed must be 
clearly disclosed. He must make such a display of them 
before man's eyes as he cannot fail to see. Now, this 
exhibition, Jesus could not have made except by submit- 
ting to the death which he suffered. 

2. It was necessary, then, I maintain, in the second 
place, that Christ should die, in order to set before men 
in the most impressive and effectual manner, the senti- 
ments, principles, and virtues, by the possession and ex- 
ercise of which, and hy no other means, they might find 
heaven and dwell with God. His death had this great 
effect. And it is an effect different from any produced . 
by his teaching or by what had been previously known of 
his character. It stands by itself in glorious pre-eminence. 
I can listen to the discourses of Jesus with profit and de- 
light ; I can be moved by his tender appeals to the higher 
feelings t)f my nature; I can admire the wisdom and 
beauty of his precepts and parables; I can feel my heart 
yearning towards him when I behold him at the bed-side 
of the sick, in the house of sorrow, at the grave of his 
friend ; when I see him taking little children in his arms 
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14 THE POCTBINE OF THE CROSS. 14 

and blessing them ; and when I behold him mourning the 
impending fate of the -beloved city of his countrymen. 
But it is only when I see 'him stretched upon the cross 
that I tremble with amazement at his transcendent excel- 
lence ; that all his goodness seems concentrated in a 
single point, and exhibited at one view; that the great 
sentiments and principles of his character assume, as il 
were, a visible form, and awe me by their sublimity and 
divineness. It is these principles and sentiments display- 
ing their immortal force and beauty upon the cross, that 
impart to it its unearthly glory ; that pour a light upon it 
such as never shone upon the death-bed of a saint or the 
funeral^plle of a martyr ; that hav^ converted it from an 
instrument of shame and torture into an emblem pf truth 
and goodness; and that have made it a preacher of right* 
eousness and love, more eloquent and effective than ever 
spoke with the articulate voice. Yes, it is to the cross of 
Jesus that we are to look for a manifestation of heavenly 
principles apd sentiments, such as can be seen no-^here 
beside ; for calm patience under aggravated sufferings, 
such as was never beheld before ; for faith, for resigna* 
^ tion, for a noble generosity, for soul-felt piety, such as 
neither man nor angel can excel. 

But it is not these quiet, unresisting, tender and sub- 
missive virtues alone that adorn the cross of Christ and 
constitute its marvellous power. There is, also, a majesty 
connected with them, — proceeding from them, should I 
npt say t — a moral energy, a still courage, moving on 
steadily in the face of opposition, and danger, and suffer- 
ing, unexcited, unabashed, looking firmly at the result, 
resolved never- to be diverted from it, but to encounter the 
horrors of death and the grave in reaching it, which fills 
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15 THE DOCTRINE OF THE CEOSS. iS 

OB with profound admiration. It is this trait in the char« 
acter of Jesus developed upon the cross, which is exerting 
an influence on his disciples, and through them upon the 
great interests of man, which we have no power to esti* 
mate. It is multiplying co-workers with God in the 
world's renovation. It is making self-sacrifice popular. 
It has converted philanthropy into a common and active 
sentiment. It placed Duty on a throne, and put a scep- 
tre in her hand, and commanded all men to cast their 
crowns at her feet. And the command has been obeyed 
by thousands, and will be by an ever increasing number, 
fill her authority shall be universally acknowledged, and 
all opposition to her sway shall cease. Go on, divine 
empress of the christian heart 1 tiW from the cross, the ' 
centre of thy glory, thou hast encompassed the earth with ' 
thy girdle, and put all things under thy feet 

If Jesus had merely recommended the christian virtues, 
and given them prominence in his teaching, and earnestly 
called on men to respect and cherish them, this would 
have been more than any prophet or philosopner before 
him had done, and would have marked him as an extra- 
ordinary man, a wonderful counsellor, an inspired sage. 
But when, in addition to this, he lives out those virtues 
when he puts them on and comes before the world in 
their radiant beauty, when he stibmits to a death of dis- 
grace and torture, and in the midst of his terrible sufier* 
ings, where alone they could be seen, brings to view the 
holiest sentiments and the sublimest principles that are 
found in the universe, he shows himself to be something 
more than an extraordinary man, more than an inspired 
teacher, more than a patient martyr : he proves himself 
to be the Son of God! 
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Id THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 16 

Now, will any one who knows how power fal is the law 
of imitation in human nature, how natural the process of 
moral assimilation, pretend that such a living manifesta- 
tion of the principles and virtues of Christianity could ex- 
ert but little influence on the hearts of those who observ- 
ed or who contemplate it, — could not do much towards 
bringing them to God I Let us see. 1 suppose myself 
removed to a great distance from the source of good ; my 
moral sight is dim;' my moral faculties are feeble; I am 
estranged from the love of my Father ; I am profoundly 
ignorant. But I wish to return ; to see with a clearer 
sight ; to walk with a firmer step ; to feel the spirit of 
goodness ; to know thie truth. How I may do all this; I 
have asked the wise men of the world, but they could not 
tell me. How I may do all this ; I now inquire of the 
new Teacher. " I will show you," he replies ; ** follow 
ME.'* I take him then for my guide and my example. I 
am proud, but he is humble. I am passionate, but he is 
gentle. I am ambitious, but he seeks not his own glory. 
I am covetous, but he loves not the world, neither the 
things of the world . I am regardless [of my neighbor's 
welfare, but he goes about doing good. In his daily life 
I see distinctly all these traits of excellence, and I try to 
copy them. ' But this world is not all sun-shine and joy. 
It is a scene of sorrow, suffering, and death, and it is a 
great problem how I am to bear tnyself in these circum- 
stances. " I will solve it," says the Saviour. " Go with 
me through all my trials and sufferings, even to the last, 
and learn of me.'' I follow him, with humble step, as a 
learner. I find him an object of bitter persecution, — and 
this may be my lot ; how is it to be met, — how does he 
meet it? ** When he was reviled, he reviled not again ; 
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when he suffered, he threatened not, but committed him* 
self to him that judgeth righteously/' I find him sur- 
rounded by the terrors of death, — and even this must be 
my fate ; and what does he do, — what must I do ? He 
suffers patiently, without complaining ; so must I suffer. 
He^ submits willingly to death because duty demands it ; 
80 must I submit to the claims of duty at any cost or 
hazard. He looks with pity and compassion upon his 
implacable foes, prays for them, loves them to the end ; 
so must I do if I would be of one spirit with him. He 
resigns his soul peacefully, trustingly, into the hands of 
God ; and so I leatn how to die ! Where else could I 
have learned these momentous lessons! Where else 
could 1 have seen the whole soul of religion ? Where else 
has there been condensed and represented in one roan all 
human goodness ? And here I ask. too, what there is 
which can dignify and exalt man, and render him mete to 
commune with angels and with God, that was not dis- 
played in the last hours of Jesus upon the cross? And 
what that can debase him, separate him from his Maker, 
disinherit him of heaven, prepare him for hell, that is hot 
rebuked and condemned by the cross of Jesus ? Where, 
in fine, do we learn so well the unutterable worth of the 
soul ? Where are we instructed so forcibly to forget and 
deny^ ourselves, and to love our fellow-men ? Wher« are 
we taught, so impressively, to look on those who have 
wronged us, with pity, and to forgive them ? Where else, 
in the hour of greatest need, in the moment of keenest 
suffering, in the agony of death, are we directed, by Buch 
an august example, to whom we must go for support, and 
how to commit ourselves to God ? 
Others may dwell with more satisfaction on other views 

FOL. XIV.— NO. 156. 2* 
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ofChrist's death, may find more to admire in contemplating 
him as a literal sacrifice for sin, or as the vicarious subject 
of those punishments to which man was liable, or as 
affording a striking proof of Ood's hatred of sin ; but for 
myself, I can take no pleasure in these views. I cannot 
take hold of them. They are like a spirit not to be touehr 
ed. I cannot apply them to my personal use. They are 
a mystery to me. If true, they do me no good; they 
afford me no help, no ]ight. But when I adopt the senti- 
ment of Peter, that ** Christ suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that we should follow in his steps,'' I have some* 
thing distinct before me, — a clear proposition to think 
upon, — a definite thing to do, — and an implied promise 
that, by doing it, I shall gain something morally, spiritu- 
ally, — 1)ecome a better man, be carried towards heaven, 
be saved. 

Now, let me ask, is there any reader of these pages to 
whom the views which have now been presented of the 
death of Christ seem uninviting and unimportant, — any 
who does not see in them topics of unsurpassed interest 
and value ? Or, is there a Christian on the face of the 
earth, of any church, of any name, who would venture to 
deny that these views have a high value and interest, and 
are suited powerfully to affect the character of those who 
adopt them? I will not so underrate the judgment and 
candor of my fellow-men as to believe that such a Christ- 
ian exists. Many there may be, who think that these 
views do not present the whole case, or the roost impor- 
tant points in it. But that is not the question. The 
question is, are not these views of interest and value ? If 
this is admitted, then that which T have affirmed mu^ 
also be admitted, namely, that however divided in ofnaion 
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the christian world may be on the si^bject of the death of 
Christ, there is still a broad common ground on which 
they can all stand together. And . I will here ^dd, that 
standing together on such ground as I have described, 
with the cross of Christ before them, I see not how they 
dare to cherish towards one another any feelings but those 
which the cross has hallowed and sanctioned, or to in- 
dulge any enmities and prejudices which the cross con- 
demns ! 

But we have not yet explored the whole extent of the 
common ground. It is wider still. There are other ends 
accomplished by the death of the Saviour, less important 
perhaps, . but still highly important, about which there 
must be a general agreement of Christians. 

III. In the third place, the death of Christ abolished 
the distinction between Jews and Gentiles. It brought 
both together into one body. By the Jewish converts his 
death was regarded as the last great sacrifice, as the con- 
summation of the ceremonial of the law, as the termina- 
tion of those ancient rites and ordinances which had sep- 
arated the Hebrew people from all others, and as throw- 
ing all nations together, without regard to past religious 
distinctions into a new and better kingdom of truth. 
Henceforth the question was not to be, Are you a Jew or 
are you a Greek ; but are you of Christ ? Old animosi- 
ties and prejudices were to be abandoned. The great 
doctrine of the common origin of all men, and of their 
equality in the sight of him who died for a)l, and of God, 
was to be estatblished. The principle of universal broth- 
erhood was to be substituted for that confined and partial 
affection, which, both amongst Jews and Gentiles,' had 
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been sanctioned by their respective religions. The foun* 
tain of religious knowledge and faith that had been sealed 
up in Judea was to be opened, that its waters might flow 
out for the healing of all nations. 

But how did the death of Jesus tend to this result ? 
Let us see. The intelligent Jewish convert, believing 
that the end of the law had been accomplished when 
Christ died, and that a new and more perfect institution 
had received the seal of heaven in his blood, gave up, as 
a matter of course, those peculiarities of religion which 
had separated him from the Gentile ; and the Gentile con- 
vert, thinking only of his Master, — his life, his sufferings, 
his cross, his resurrection, — was drawn by an irrepres- 
sible sympaihy towards all who loved and honored him. 
He had no such deep rooted prejudices as the Jew to 
overcome. His antipathies were rather political than re- 
ligious, and, therefore, were less difficult to conquer. 
But in both it was the direct tendency of the cross, that 
common bond of interest and affection, to overcome all 
prejudice, all hostility, and to dt^aw them together in one 
harmonious body, sanctified by one spirit, instinct with ' 
one life, ennobled with one hope. This is one of the 
effects which we find attributed to the death of Christ by 
the apostle Paul — a sufficient authority. These are his 
words, addressed to his Gentile converts at Ephesus : 
*^But now in Christ Jesus ye who were sometimes far off 
are made nigh by the bldod of Christ. For he is our 
peace, who hath made both one, and hath broken down the 
middle-wcUl of partition between us, having aboUshed in 
hisjlesh the enmity, (that is, the cause of the enmity) etfen 
the law of commcmdments contained in ordinances, for to 
make in himself of twain on^ new man, making peace, and 
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that he might reconcile both unto Crod in one body by the 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby.** The cross was 
the means of binding them to one another and to God, 
because it had put an end to the great causes of enmity 
between them^ and left them to all those sentiments and 
affections which it so strikingly illustrates. Was this an 
unworthy or insignificant end ? Was it not, on 'the con- 
trary, of importance sufficient to compensate for almost 
any sacrifice that might be necessary to compass it ? All 
Christians who admit this, agree, then, in one more im« 
portant view of the death of Christ. 

IV. Once more. It was necessary that the Saviour 
should die for his own sake, with reference to his own 
personal benefit. Is it to be supposed that he passed 
through all the trials with which his life abounded with- 
out receiving any personal advantage from them? Was 
it possible that such circumstances as those into which he 
was brought should exert no influence, leave no perma- 
nent impression, upon his character ? Let those believe 
it who believe that, his nature was like adamant. But 
when I remember how his feelings were wrought upon by 
the sufferings of others, how like a son of man he wept, I 
cannot doubt that his own sufferings produced in his ten- 
der heart all their usual benign effects. Are trials de- 
signed by Providence to strengthen your virtue, to elevate 
your faith, to quicken your piety, and cati we believe that 
the same cause should not produce a similar effect on 
him ? Must we not rather believe that the extraordinary 
firmness of religious principle, the quiet energy and un- 
faltering perseverance, the noble self>8acrifice and calm 
resignation of Jesus, were owing, in no small degree,, to 
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the extraordinary trials through which he passed T May 
it not be concluded that the cross itself, with all its hor- 
rors, was necessary to give completeness to his character, 
to place on it the very crown of perfection t So, at any 
rate, we have high authority for believing. The writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews holds this language : ** Though 
he were a Son, yet learned be obedience by the things 
which he suffered ; " '* It became him for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, bringing many sons 
onto glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings." This writer evidently believed, as 
it hence appears, that the sufferings of Christ, — and his 
greatest were upon the cross, — had a beneficial influence 
€o his ewn character, contributing to render it perfect. 
Hence, when the hour eaine for his eruc^xion, it might 
have been said by hini in this sense, '' Now is the Sen of 
Bsan glorified ! " His principles ave put to thevr last test, 
and in their triumph he will establish his title to the glory 
of a perfect Son* of Qod 1 

I might add to this enumeration of the ends accom- 
pl;iahed by the death of Christ, but enough haslDeen said 
to sustain the position assumed, that there is a eommon 
ground on the subject sufficiently broad and stable for all 
true Christians to- stand upon in uf\ity and love: 

The views already presented adequately explain, I con- 
ceive, all those passages of the New Testament which re* 
present Christ as having died for us, or for our sins, as 
having shed his blood for the remission of siiis, as having 
given himself for us that he might redeem us from iniqui- 
ty, as well as ail those which extol the cross and the glory 
of it. In short, they explain and authorize all the Ian- 
gua^ on the subject in the New Testament, except, per- 
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haps, some few passages in the epistles, which seem to 
represent the death of Christ as a literal sacrifice for sin. 

Here, then, we come to the point where Christians 
divide and walk no more together. A question of inter- 
pretation has vexed them into strenuous opposition. We 
have fallen upon a kind of Jewish dialect, antiquated, 
obsolete, of which we are generally quite ignorant, and 
we make it a grave matter of conscience to separate on 
the original meaning of a word. 

Let ns here enter into a brief examination of the lead- 
ing idea of those who depart from us at this point, and go 
on, as it seems to them, into a higher field of truth, but, 
as it seems to us, into a region of thick darkness and 
error. Before we part, however, let us utter one word of 
friendly exhortation. We agree in some points of con- 
fessedly great importance. Let this agreement call forth 
mutual con^dence and respect. Let us lend no hand to 
the putting up of a wall of partition like that which the 
death of Christ broke down ; and wherever we see such 
a work of bigotry and mischief begun, let us combine our 
strength to overthrow it. Away with all fear, all suspi- 
cion, all jealousy, all distrust, of one christian or one sect 
toward another. Believe in a prevailing rectitude of inten- 
tion and soundness of faith in all. Believe in the power of 
even a little truth, to destroy the effect of much error ; 
and while striving to exterminate the* error, be not insen- 
sible to that truth, but rejoice in it ; welcome it ; rever- 
ence it ; regard it as a heavenly tie connecting you with 
all in whom it is found, as disciple to disciple and brother 
to brother. 

I go on now to examine briefly that popular view of the 
death of tJhrist in which we do not concur, and to state 
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some reasons for our dissent. Many Christians regard 
the death of the Saviouras a satisfaction to the divine jus- 
tice, which was necessary to preserve the honc^ of God's 
law. Man had violated that law, and justice required his 
punishment. To remit the punishment without some 
equivalent would expose the law to contempt, and en- 
danger the government of God. Christ voluntarily as- 
sumed the penalty, and thus saved man from suffering it, 
and at the same time maintained the integrity of the law. 
This, as I understand it, is the doctrine of satisfaction, or 
of vicarious punishment ; and in my ears, I confess, it 
sounds very little like the word of God.* It indicates a 
severity and an inflexibility in the government of God 
widely different from the lenity and tenderness of Christ- 
ianity, which is the only authentic exposition we have of 
the principles and spirit of that government. I do not 
believe it was taught by Jesus or his apostles. I have 
searched for it in the records of their teaching, 1)ut the 
search has been fruitless. To my eyes it is not there. 
Of all the passages in which mention is made of the death 
of the Saviour, amounting to nearly one hundred and 
twenty, not one teaches or intimates that this, which we 

* This arraDgement, supposing it to have been made, was designed 
to remove from the way of God certain legal obstacles to the be- 
stowment of spiritual gifts upon men. A belief in the fact of the 
completion of this design is, according to the popular creed, the 
essence of a true faith in Christ — without which there is no salva- 
tion. When I see a noble edifice erected and finished, and know 
the architect, can I not admire the magnificence and beauty of the 
one, and have confidence in the skill of the other, without under- 
standing all the legal obstacles which the proprietor was obliged to 
remove before he obtained a title to the ground on which the build- 
ing stands ? 
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are considering, Was one of its ends. And besides a 
totai deficiency of scriptural proof in support of it, the 
doctrine conflicts with what the scriptures do expressly 
and continually teach. Where is it asserted that the hon- 
or of God's law requires that he should never, remit th^ 
punishment of an offence ? Where is it taught that jus- 
tice, inflexible and avenging, is the only active and influ- 
ential attribute of the Divine nature? Where is it inti- 
mated, that before the death of Christ there had existed 
in the Infinite Mind any obstacle to the exercise of mercy 
towards the children of men, greater than their own im- 
penitence and wickedness? Where do we learn that 
God was not as kind, as merciful, as ready to forgive 
upon repentance, before Christ died, as after? Or that 
his death was the cause of any change in the disposition 
of God towards the human race? Surely in no writing 
that bears the signature of Heaven. 

This doctrine cannot be true, unless it is also true that 
the Almighty God could never, through all ages, have for- 
given a sin if Christ had not been crucified to render such 
an act right and safe.* Now, is there an intimation of 
such a fact to be found in the Bible ? The Jews certain- 
ly did not believe it when they exclaimed, ** Who can for- 
give siq but God only .^ " — as though it were his eternal 
and inalienable prerogative. The Saviour did not be- 
lieve it, when he said ** If ye forgive men their trespasses, 

• Do the advocates of this doctrine believe that there is any effi- 
cacy in the death of Christ, considered merely as so much suffering 
endured and so much blood shed, irrespective of its influence on 
the character of believers ? In other words, do they believe that 
the mere physical fact of his death, if those who participated in the 
guilt oC it, and they who witnessed it, could have closed their minds 

voii. XIV. — NO, 156. 3 
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your heavenly Father will also forgive you ; " — making 
a forgiving disposition in man the ground of his forgive- 
ness with God. Paul did not hold it, when he wrote, 
** But God, who is rich in mercy for his great love where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Ohrist." James did not admit 
it when he taught that ** Every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above,, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning" Indeed, I cannot find that it has any counte- 
nance, either from particular texts, or from the general 
scope of the New Testament ; and it is impossible to re- 
concile it with any satisfactory conceptions of the good- 
ness of God. It stands in direct opposition to his mercy, 
and denies, — whatever attempts may be made to evade 
this consequence, — denies an inherent and immutable 
disposition in him to forgive sins. Thb Scripture, on the 
contrary, teaches, the beauty and beneficence of universal 
nature reiterate the truth, and the voice of Heaven that 
comes up from the depths of man's heart confirms it, that 
in the beginning God was, that he is now, and that he ever 
will be, gracious, forgiving, and merciful, as well as just; 
and that no act of any being can render him more gra- 
cious, forgiving, merciful, and just, than he is eternally in 
his own nature, and that he cannot chain himself down to 

, against all reflection upon it, and their hearts to all impression from 
it, would have procured their salvation ? If they do, how can they 
doubt of the salvation of all men, or gainsay the most thorough uni- 
versalism ? If they do not, will they answer the question. What is 
the kind of influence, (he special effect on man's heart, of this fact 
which renders it operative unto salvation ? Is it any other than has 
been imperfectly described in the preceding pages ? 
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any laws which wilJ interfere with the free and full exer- 
cise of his infinite attributes of love and mercy and justice. 
But if we admit, for th6 moment, that this doctrine is 
true, still it is difficult to see that it has much practical 
importance. It only places man just where we believe he 
stands without it. For it places him in a condition to be 
pardoned on repentance. We believe that every man is 
now, and that all men ever have been, in that condition. 
The death of Christ, according to this doctrine, does not 
procure our pardon without repentance, but it procures 
the terms of repentance. It makes it right and proper 
for God to forgive sin upon repentance. Now, what mat- 
ters it, in any practical view of the case, whether the doc- 
trine be true or false? If we receive it, we have one duty 
to perform, namely, repentance ; and one blessing to ob- 
tain, namely, forgiveness. But if we reject it, we still 
acknowledge the same duty, and hope for the same bless- 
ing. In respect to our duty and to our hope, therefore, ii 
seems not very important whether we accept or reject the 
doctrine. In one case it is believed that God will forgive 
the penitent, because of his immutable loving kindness 
and tender mercy, as manifested in Jesus Christ; and in 
the other, that he will forgive the penitent because satis- 
faction for the offence has been made to his infinite jus- 
tice. In both cases the result is the same. But there is 
this wide difference in the two cases ; that in the one 
there is supposed a real act of forgiveness, a remarkable 
instance of mercy in God, while in the other, though the 
sinner is discharged, and in that sense forgiven, there has 
been, in fact, no act of forgiveness. God has exacted the 
uttermost farthing, and Christ has paid it all. God has 
not forgiven man, but has accepted the death of his Son 
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upoQ the cross, as an equivalent for the debt! It is this 
dark aspect of the doctrine at which our reason and our 
faith revolt. It robs the Creator of half his glory. It 
takes away that character of clemency, of condescending 
regard to human infirmity, of pity, ofpatetnal tenderness, 
in which Jesus delighted to represent him, and by which 
we are most strongly moved to draw nigh to him. ** We 
love him because he first loved us/' Interpose that ter- 
rible law, unrelaxing as fate, the rigor of which the burn- 
ing tears of contrition cannot soften, which inflicts all to 
the last jot which it has a right to inflict, and you raise a 
wall of ice chill and drear as death, between heaven and 
earth, and make the bosom of God the centre of all ter- 
rors. No clouds upon the mercy-seat but clouds of in- 
cense ! Nothing to dim the lustre of that throne which 
has stood for eternal ages upon the foundations of truth 
and love ! Let God appear in all the glory of his nature, 
the source of all life, beauty, rnd goodness, and let the 
heart of man rise up to see and love him ! * 

It results from the doctrine under review, or more pro- 
perly is one of its phases, that the death of our Saviour 
was a literal sacrifice, expiatory and propitiatory, — pro* 
pitiating God, doing away ))is wrath, cancelling our guilt 
in his sight. It cannot be denied that a seeming support 
is given to this idea by certain language in the New Tes- 
tament, and particularly in the Epistles. It need, not sur- 
prise us, therefore, that it has been so generally adopted. 

* It might be pertinently inquired of those who advocate this doc- 
trine whether we are living uiider the covenant of works ? if not, 
then, whether wa are Habie to the penalties threatened in that cov- 
enant ? and if not, then, how Christ's death could have saved us 
from those penalties ? 
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But we are not bound to receive it, unless we are sure 
that we perfectly understand that language, and that it 
admits^ofno oiher more probable interpretation. There 
is, I conceive, an antecedent probability arising from the 
general tenor of the Gospel, that this language does not 
teach, when properly understood, the doctrine alluded to. 
For do we not obtain the iaipression from the Gospel, that 
God is in his nature placable, that his dis|>osition towards 
man is benevolent, that he needed nothing to move him 
to treat us with compassion and mercy? In the same 
degree, then, that that doctrine conflicts with this impres- 
sion, its intrinsic probability is diminished. Now, that it 
does, in some degree, conflict with it, inasmuch as it ap- 
pears to represent God, not as inherently and immutably 
placable and willing to save mankind, — the very word 
propitiating implies it, — but as rendered so by the inter^ 
vention and sacrifice of his son, cannot be disputed. It 
bears, therefore, on its face a certain degree of improba- 
bility. What construction, we may then inquire, can 
justly be put on this language, that shall not conflict with 
the impression just mentioned, nor imply the truth of the 
doctrine in question } That the words propitiation^ sac* 
rijice, ransom^ and others of a similar import, are used 
by the apostles in speaking of the death of Christ is true. 
Now, are they used in a literal or figurative sense ? Do they 
declare or only illustrate a truth ? Are they employed to 
state a particular doctrine or only to elucidate a general 
truth ? Clearly, I think, the latter. When I meet with 
them they immediately suggest the thought that the wri* 
ters were Jews, conversant with all the rites of the Jew- 
ish institution, accustomed to express themselves on sub- 
jects of religion in a style corresponding with their educa- 
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tion and habits, and likely to borrow iheir imagery from 
what was so sacred and at the same time so familiar to 
them. I remember, too, that they were Jews addressing 
men, both in their own nation and of the Gentiles, to 
whom sacrifice and oblation were the first law, and ad- 
dressing them with the desire of making the new religion 
acceptable to them, and of impressing upon them a sense 
of the great benefits with which it was fraught. It would 
be natural in doing this that they should select the more 
striking ceremonies and obvious advantages of the old 
dispensation to illustrate the blessings of the new. If, 
for example, a sin-offcring, under the old dispensation, 
were the appointed mode of expressing penitence, and 
obtaining pardon, it would be natural for them to illus- 
trate the effects of the death of Christ by calling it a sin- 
offering and a propitiation for sin. And this they might 
very properly do. For its effect on the sinner, who soberly 
contemplates it, is not unlike that of the ancient sin-offering. 
It humbles him ; it gives him repentance ; it inspires him 
with hope ; it raises his heart to God. This practice of 
illustrating and recommending Christianity, by tracing but 
analogies and parallels between it and Judaism, no intelli- 
gent reader of the New Testament can fail to have observed. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is composed almost entirely of 
such parallels and analogies. In some instances they are 
very striking ; while in others it is difficult to see their 
precise force and propriety, owing, in part, undoubtedly, 
to our want of acquaintance with the associations existing 
in the mind of a Jew with the ritual of his venerable reli- 
gion. 

These considerations must be applied to all the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, which is of a sacrificial 
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import, and may help us to give it the just interpretation. 
Such interpretation cannot clash with those views of the 
Creator, which are spread over the whole Gospel, as they 
are over the glorious face of the heavens, in the most lu- 
minous traces, as if to put an end to mistake and to make 
doubt impossible. 

I find no authority, then, cither in scripture or in reason 
for going any farther on this subject than all Christians 
can go together. The way beyond is rough and crooked 
aad dark. At the same time I shall not presume to deny 
that other ends than those which have been mentioned, 
and more important even than those, — ends which hu- 
man thought has not yet conceived, and which, indeed, 
will not be disclosed to us, till this mortal has put on im- 
mortality, — were accomplished by the death of Christ. 
This is possible, nay, not improbable. But we can appre- 
ciate only such ends as we can clearly see. Those which 
are merely conjectural, or only probable, we cannot accept 
as self-evident or demonstrated verities. The most that 
can be expected of us is to admit that they may be true. 

I have now finished my design. The subject occu- 
pies so high a place in Christianity, and fills so large a 
space in doctrinal theology, as to entitle it to the most se- 
rious consideration of all Christians, and to any efforts 
that may be necessary to elucidate it and restore it to the 
pale of good sense. 

And here let me say, in conclusion, that if we desire to 
cultivate the afiections of the Gospel, to grow in love and 
charity with all our fellow believers, it behoves us to dwell 
on those views of Christianity, those great, undisputed, in- 
disputable truths, in which all are united, and not to insist 
too positively on those about which we differ. If we desire 
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to put an end to the influence of the selfish, distcrrbing, 
earthly passions, and to instal principle and truth in their 
place, we must not be strangers nor infrequent pilgrims in 
thought to the Cross, from which we are taught, as with the 
dying words of a *' greater than a prophet," how we ought 
to deny and forget ourselves, and to love one another^ 
The Cross of Jesus ! it is the star of the world, — tioi 
destined todisnppear like that material, moving orb, which 
illustrated his birth, but fixed and changeless like the 
eternal sun. Let us stand under it and look up with ret-* 
erence and faith. The Cross of Jesus ! let the thought of 
it come to us like the visits of a guardian angel whenever 
in our trials and sorrows we are unsubmissive to the will 
of Heaven, and soothe us to resignation and trust. The 
Cross of Jesus ! let the remembrance of it rise up and re- 
buke us whenever we become careless of the claims of 
that great law of love which was established on an eternal 
foundation, when he ** died, the jtist for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God." The Cross of Jesus! let it 
appear before us, as another conscience, whenever we are 
fbund straying from the path of innocence and virtue, ne- 
glecting duty, giving countenance to impiety or settling 
down in sin, and recall us to him " who gave himself for 
us that he might redeem us from all iniquity and purify to 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good works." 
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ONE THING NEEDFUL. 



Yes ! reader ! one thing is needful. Many things are 
pleasant, many things desirable, many things useful, many 
things important, but one thing is needful : that is, a 
heart right in the sight of God and at peace with man, — 
that is, faith in Jesus our Saviour, — that is, religion. 
Without it we are *' troubled about many things." There 
are grieis to be borne without comforts, joys to pass aw^y 
without hope, passions to be restrained without strength, 
existence to be endured without purpose. Without it a 
little excitement, a few years of activity, transitory' 
pleasures, an earthly soul, a painful death, a sinner's 
doom, are our all. But with it, sorrow comes to bless, 
immortal hope lights up the future, the soul's energies 
are the soul's servants, and life is a pleasant pilgrimage 
to a pleasant home. With it, there is joy unspeakable, 
there is elevation of spirit, years of benevolent action, a 
glorious passing-away to heaven and bliss that never ends. 
Without religion, man is the powerless victim of the 
storms of life, or the deluded devotee of its hurtful 
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pleasures. With religion, man is the heir of eternity, the 
brother of angels, the friend of Jesus, the child of God. 
I speak no fable. Ye who will nbt have Christ to rule 
over you, I speak no fable. Sophistry will not al- 
ways choke the voice of conscience. The' voice of 
boisterous mirth, the calls of business, the health and 
merriment of youth, the iron nerves, the bold heart, 
the reckless temper, cannot last forever ; the hour cometh 
to all of you, when the folly, the madness of your sin 
and indifference, shall be made manifest ; when the mor- 
tal relations of the spirit shall be broken lip ; when the 
eye of God, with the searching brightness of the meridian 
sun, shall look into every soul : then, no ridicule will be 
heard, no money will bribe, no courage endure, but you 
shall feel, shall confess, shall proclaim as a warning to 
others, one thing is needful. Oh ! choose that good part 
which shall not be taken away. 

This is a solemn truth, yet who believes it? Does 
that young man believe it, who violates the holy sabbath^ 
who spends his nights in the streets in revelry, or in 
search of vain amusements, who opens not his bible, who 
breathes not one prayer, and who scoffs at holy things t 
JDoes that young woman believe it, whilst pleasure and 
gaiety, dress and flattery, are her deities? Does that 
merchant believe it, whilst the " cares of this world and 
the deceitfulness of riches," are choking the word of 
God within him ? Reader ! do you, does any body be- 
lie\^e it, whilst earth and earthly things are so engrossing ; 
whilst there is so much bitterness and so little love j so 
much vain talk and so little prayer ; so much thought of 
•elf and so little care for others ; so much sin and so 
little holiness ; in fine, whibt the gospel pf Christ, th« 
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example of Qirist^ the preaching of Christy the goodness 
of God^ the fear of judgment, are so powerless on oiir 
souls? Alas! men feel not their need of religion. They 
seek it not earnestly. Like Martha, ** they are cambered 
about much serving," even when they can sit at Jesus' 
feet and hear his word. Be i( not so with us — but 
let us press home to our bosoms every consideration, 
which will impress upon us the needfulness of love 
to God and man : of a constant reference of our whole 
selves to the future, of a life of earnest prayer and purest 
practice. This is what we want. This is what we must 
have, if we would be well and happy. Lei us remember, 
then, the things which belong to our peace. Let us con- 
sider, briefly, man's need of religion to support, enlighten 
and direct him. 

I. Man needs religion, because this life is a state of 
discipline and full of temptatipn ; within the soul are agi- 
tating passions and lawless appetites, without are the 
allurements of pleasure, the excitements of vice. Selfish^ 
ness engrosses, riches enslave, avarice begs, ambition 
sounds its trumpet, iust craves continually, anger burns, 
hypocrisy cheats, and the soul's foes gather a numerous 
host, to destroy the soul's peace. Man is daily tempted, 
and daily yields to temptation. Here in the domestic cir- 
cle, is the ungenerous reproach, the bitter word and the 
harsh temper. There in the place of merchandize, is dis* 
honesty and deception. Again-— in the halls of plea* 
sure, there is giddiness and profanity, licentiousness and 
intoxication. In the place of power there is the 
mean and dreadful prostitution of the heaven-born 
spul to the lusts of dominion. Temptation invades the 
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sanctuary of )ioine, stands at the corners of the streets, 
visits the secret chambers of the soul, enters the church 
of God, stirs up the evil desires, the unholy temper of 
man, poisons the springs of his life, and throws over him 
the deceitfulness of hypocrisy. It has an allurement fitted 
for every character and every condition . To riches it offers 
luxury, to poverty, crime, to the miser, gold, to the youth, 
pleasure. It ministers to the pride of some, to the van- 
ity of others, to the weakness of all. : It offers, in fine, 
anything and all things, if we will but fall down and wor- 
ship sin. Many are deceived ; many consent. Oh ! 
look abroad, reader, and §ee the ravages of temptation. 
How it has crowded yonder prison with its victims-! 
How it has withered the peace of yonder family, with 
its pestilence ! How it has banished that young man 
from society, doomed him to a life of shame, or to an 
early and dreadful grave ! In fine, dayou not see it daily ? 
Is it not by your own side ? Hear you not its whisper in 
-your own ear? Comes not its wicked counsel to your 
own soul? Is not life one constant struggle with temp- 
tation ? — Yes. Man is to be purified through labor and 
suffering. Heaven is to be won by hard and constant 
strife. Where shall he find fitting armor, to what wea- 
pon shall he trust? Will you, my friend, trust to your 
long tried integrity ? So thought that man, whose chains 
clank upon the prison fioor, or who is an outcast from 
among his fellows, — until poverty stared him in the face, 
until the bribe became thousands, and temptation whis- 
pered there is none to see. Will you trust to the law of 
honor ? So did that poor wretch, who bears about the 
fire of revenge within him, or who has laid his bosom 
friend in the grave. Will you trust to public opinion t 
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So thiDk the mnltitcide who are wasting life in following 
&shion, in giddy, pleasure, or in the pursuit of wealth. 
Will you trust to your cautious prudence? So ha?e 
thought many whom sin hath ensIaTed. My friend, there 
is no sure trust in these things. The armor that is to 
defend roan in this contest with the enemies of his soul, 
is from above : it is the ''one thing needful/' Oh then 
seek it. ** Pray against temptation, carry the old man 
forth to the funeral with tears of repentance, bury him in 
the gra?e of Jesus ; put on the new man, a new heart, 
a new understanding, new affections and excellent appe- 
tites of heaven, — then beauty shall be marble, riches 
dross, power vanity, ambition toil ; " — then the massive 
< chains of sin shall be broken asunder, and thou shalt come 
forth in the freedom of righteousness. 

II. Man needs religion because he is afflicted. Who 
has never been a mourner ? Who has not known mis- 
fortune ? Has not every heart its own bitterness 1 Is 
there not some wound in every soul, which earth cannot 
heal ? Some have followed friends and kindred to the 
grave. Others lament the sinfulness and ingratitude of 
those in whom their fondest affections centered. Many 
have been stretched upon a weary sick-bed, some have 
been cast down from affluence to poverty. All have found 
hopes delusive, had their plans frustrated, their cheeks 
bathed with tears. Amid all the bustle and gaiety of life, 
there is heard the sigh and mourning of the bereaved. 
Reader, when your turn for sadness comes, do you not 
ieel the need of a comfort from on high ; do you not re- 
alize, that naught but a hope, which passes beyond the 
grave, which goes, forward into eternity, can cheer you in 
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this hour ! In a word, do you DOt feel, now, jow need of 
religion, of a belief in Christ, that <* your heart may not 
be troubled ? " 

And when you look around, is not the same truth im- 
pressed upon you ? You see that miserable man. You 
notice his ragged garments, hts bloated countenance, his 
eye without lustre, his unsteady and trembling step, his 
mind desolate and dark : Follow him home, enter his 
house of poverty, see his pale and heart-broken wife, his 
starved and naked children, hear his horrid oaths, mark 
the brutal blow, how the madman rages ! Witness this, 
day after day, till the grave covers the victim of intemper- 
ance, and his family become the tenants of the alms- 
house. Now would you know why this is? Turn to 
that man's history. Ask his neighbors about his life. 
You will probably find that in the day of prosperity, he 
forgot his God and his Saviour. He was too proud, or 
too worldly, to be an humble and prayerful christian. 
He thought to pass life away without a cloud to shadow 
it. He was not in the sanctuary, no prayer arose from 
his family altar, he came not to his master's table, he 
knew not God. By and by, misfortunes came, his hopes 
were put out, his property fled, he was alone amidst deso- 
lation and darkness, for the light within him was ex- 
tinguished. The consolations of the gospel were not for 
him. He had despised, rejected with contempt, its offers 
of salvation. In this sad condition, he seizes the wine- 
cup, he. drowns his sorrows in its mad oblivion, he is a 
drunkard ! and lives and dies like the brutes. This is 
no fancy. You have seen and heard of such cases, where 
affliction has driven the irreligious to intemperance. 
You have heard too of the suicide, who sunk beneath his 
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burden of wretchedness. You have gone into families^ 
where death has come and left despair, because there 
was no readiness to meet him. Perhaps you have beeii 
by the side of the dying, when the soul was about to de- 
party and have heard the shrieks, seen the struggle, wit- 
nessed the last agony of one whom no faith in Jesus 
strengthened for that strange hour. And in all this you 
have read man's need pf religion, to enable him to endure 
the sorrows of life, to meet the event of death. Reader ! 
have you profited by such scenes, or go you on thought- 
less still, hoping to escape all sorrow ? Alas, how vain 
your hope ! — Heard you ever of the man who needed no 
affliction to chasten him? Heard you ever of a life of 
unalloyed happiness on earth ? Oh no ! Sorrow is the 
lot of all. It is the lot of the young. Parents must die, 
friends must depart, sickness must be borne, — the world 
will mistake, and though the young feel never so strong, 
and laugh never so gay, the gloom of sadness will visit 
them. It is the lot of fathers and mothers. There are 
many pleasant families on earth, many with whom joy 
hath thus far been a dweller. But it will not, it cannot 
be so always, nor long. Death will be among them, 
those happy circles shall be broken up. The parent's 
pride shall be humbled, and the parent's heart wrung. 
The bright eyes of childhood shall be dimmed with tears 
or closed forever. They cannot escape. The garb of 
mourning which clads so many, declares they cannot es^ 
cape it. It^will come to all. All must suffer, all must be 
afflicted ; and religion alone will support them. Be warn- 
ed, then, dear reader. Raise up by prayer a firm trust 
in God. Go often to him who was touched with a feeling 
of human infirmities. Press onward every hour in the 
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christian's course. Then when trouble comes, you will 
know it to be heaven-sent. Then when ^ou bend o?er 
the grave, lamenting the loved and the lost, a weeping 
Saviour will mingle his tears with yours, and cheer your 
heart with the glorious words— ;■ thy «* brother shall rise 
again ; whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never 
die." 

III. Man needs religion because he is immortal. Man 
is not alone the tried and tempted being of time. There 
is an eternity, an endless, on spreading eternity before 
him. There is a future, full at least of uncertainty ; for, 
even though there were nothing to prove that we are im» 
mortal, there is nothing to prove that we are not. Athe- 
ists say, that man shall crumble into dust, and be a con- 
, scious being no longer. But how know they this ? Do 
these men, who would dethrone the Almighty, and bring 
chaos back again upon the world, — do these men ever 
think that the same chance or fortuitous combination of 
circumstances which brought them into this world, may 
carry them into another ; that, that which caused them to 
be now, may cause them to be hereafter ; that the matter 
now organized to make a mortal man, may be reorgan- 
ized to make an immortal man ? Do these men think of 
this ? If not, then have they yet to learn, that though 
they deny the existence of God, though they raise up some 
undefinable nothing to create and rule this universe, still 
they have no assurance, that the sleep of the grave is 
eternal and their miserable hope of annihilation is at an 
end. 

On the scheme of the atheist then, man may be im- 
mortal. And when a healthy and enlightened reason 
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acts upon this subject, how strong is the presumption that 
he is sol Who can think of the soul and its marvellous 
powers ; who can take cognizance of his thoughts as th#y 
survey and analyze their dwelling-place, the mind, or as 
they go over creation, call bapk the past or penetrate the 
future ; who can contemplate the affections in their love- 
liness and strength, in their holy self-denial, and unfailing 
constancy, as they blend in one congenial spirit; who 
can study the sentiment of devotion, feel how it elevates, 
fills with rapture, forgets earth and soars to heaven ; who 
can see our capacity, our ever increasing capacity, fat 
knowledge and virtue, can mark the ceaseless progress in 
good or evil of the principle within, without being almost 
assured that it will never cease to be ? And how will 
this assurance be strengthened, when he reflects, that on 
earth, there is not a people, who have not some hope, 
more or less abiding and definite, of another state of ex- 
istence! 

The light of nature then affords strong presumption 
that man is immortal, and Christianity makes this pre- 
sumption fact, that teaches to the believer beyond ques- 
tion, the everlasting existence of his soul. Now, since 
this great truth is thus taught, who does not feel the need 
of that which shall explain the copditions of this endless 
life, and prepare him for it. Surely, not one who has the 
power, and who has exercii^ed the power of thought. It is 
a fearful thing to live forever ; to go on, not for a few 
days, months and years, but for a period that hath no end 
nor pause, a conscious feeling soul. And no man can 
dwell upon the fact of his immortality, as long, as intense- 
ly as he ought, without craving knowledge of the future 
'State, without seeking a guide tb direct hkn concerning 
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it, wtthoQt admittiiig the necessity of rdtgion. Bere he 
is ; the breath 6f life is in him, he i^annot escape, he mosl 
e&ist, he must exidt forever. Go, reader, if you wiU, 
drown thought in pleasure, go plunge into business, crowd 
e?ery moment with worldly care, go strive to become a 
desperate sinner, hug to your bosom cold, freezing infi- 
delity, go aeek to contradict conscience and the bible, to 
believe that sin unrepented of and unforsaken shall be' 
pardoned, that there is no hell beyond the grave for the 
transgressor; go, reader, do all this if you will; what 
then ? Have you escaped God's truth ? Oh no! There 
will still come to your soul, at times, earnest and awful 
declarations. ** Thou shall never die. -God shall bring 
every work into judgment, every secret thing, whether it 
be good or whether it be evil. All that are in the graves 
shall come forth, they that have done good, unto the re- 
surrection of life ; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation." There is no eluding the 
pressure of these facts. If you would l>e happy you must 
admit them, live in accordance with them, found your 
hopes upon them. This you can only do by being a 
christian. As God is true and just, you have no hope but 
the hope of the Gospel. Is not, then, religion the one 
thing needful ? When your imagination, guided by faith, 
goes onward to eternity, when earth recedes, heaven is 
approached, the world of spirits opened to your view; 
when the sound of business and pleasure, the excitement 
and hurry of life is over, and your soul stands at the bar 
of your God; when, in fine, immortality and the solemn 
truths connected with it, are brought home to your con- 
science, by the voice of the preacher, the pain of sickness 
or the approach of death, — do yon not feel, will you, not 
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confess^ that the religion of the cross is the only hope of* 
man ? Why then, reader, why do you not seek this re- 
ligion now, before it is too late? Why are you not more 
anxious about the sahation of your soul ? ^ Why are you 
not among the fervent and devout, the thoughtful and the 
penitent? Why are you not kneeling at the altar of God, 
to confess yourself a follower of his Son ? You see how 
vain, dwarfed, and powerless you are without religion. 
You see that as you are tempted and tried, as you are a 
child of immortality, you must look above^ and press on* 
ward to heaven, or be miserable. Do not, oh do not then 
be foolish and mad. Do not disregard these exhortations. 
Do not carelessly throw aside this essay, as if it concerned 
not you. Reader, be you who you may, — 

A charge to keep you have, — 

A God to glorify ; 
A never dying soul to save. 

And fit it for the sky. 

These words of mine are another warning, bidding you 
keepjthis charge, glorify this God, save and fit this soul* 
You may^ neglect them if yon will, but you do it at your 
peril ; for then sin will have you for its slave, sorrow will 
crush you to the dust ; and you shall enter upon the world 
of spirits, unprepared for its purity and peace. Oh ! then, 
remember, one thing is needful. Choose that good part 
which shall not be taken -away from you. 
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REGENERATION 



For sereral year^past, there has been a rei^ite from 
the theological controyersies which for a long time before 
had occupied the attention of the churches and pe<^e 
of this part of the country. It becomes us now to pause, 
and contemplate the condition in which it has l^il the 
religious community. Such a review will be very 
encouraging to the friends of rational Christianity. It 
will show a great progress of truth. 

When this controversy began, the prevailing system of 
theology in the churches was Calvinistic. It recognised 
the doctrine of election, with its accompanying tenets — 
such as the irresistible influence of the spirit, and the 
impossibility of falling from grace ; the imputation of 
Adam's sin, upon the whole body of his descendants, and 
the inability of all, except the elect, to escape from its 
fatal influence. In the earlier stages of the controversy, 
these doctrines were advocated with great energy, as the 
essential principles of orthodoxy, and the peculiar and 
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distinguishing features of the gospel. They are now all 
abandoned in this part of the country. They are be- 
lieved by but few of the people, and are seldom urged by 
the clergy. For tliis we ought to be thankful. In re- 
moving them from the common belief, a great deal has 
been done towards restoring the gospel to its original 
simplicity, purity and power, and rescuing the minds of 
men from indifference, infidelity and despair. 

The doctrine of the trinity, also, has ceased, in a great 
measure, to be a topic of controversy, and -has given 
place to a much improved state of opinion on the subject. 
While the opposers of the doctrine have been led to 
more clear and delightful, more consistent and elevated 
views of the Savior, it is not venturing much to say, 
that throughout all the denominations which have main- 
tained it, there is a general and a gr6wing tendency 
among intelligent and reflecting men, to admit that the 
declarations of Jesus Christ were not without meaning, 
when he said, ** my Father is greater than I." Serious 
and devout people are becoming convinced of the supre- 
macy of the Father. Would that the hearts of men of 
all denominations, were filled with a deeper and more 
effectual love and adoration of him ! Would that all, of 
every sect, exhibited in this respect, a nearer resemblance 
of him who came to " give us an example," and whose 
soul was at all times the abode of a holy and reverent 
sentiment of piety towards " his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God I " 

In order to illustrate more fully, the correctness of the 
opinion, just advanced, that the great controversies of the 
day, have resulted in an abandonment, or in an essential 
modiication, of the system of Calvinism, and in ih% 
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general difTusion and firm establishment of some of the 
most important principles of rationd Christianity, I re- 
quest the attention of the reader to the following discus- 
sion of the doctrine of Regeneration. It will be gratify- 
ing to discover how far on this subject controversy has ful- 
filled its design in diminishing the points of difference 
among Christians. It is of the highest importance that 
we secure the ground we have won, plac6 ourselves where 
error and delusion cannot again reach us, and bring our 
minds into such a state of clear conviction, as to give to 
truth and duty their rightful power over our hearts and 
lives. 

The effect produced upon a person, by the reception 
of the christian religion into the heart, and its application 
to the life, is described in the language of familiar use^ 
by the word Regeneration. When rightly understood, 
this word. expresses the change, wrought by the spirit of 
the gospel, with great fitness and felicity. It becomes us 
to understand it aright, when using it ourselves, or when 
listening to its use by others. 

Let us begin by inquiring of the scriptures. The idea 
conveyed by the word Regeneration, is emWaced in a 
great variety of expressions. The following are some of 
them : " Born again "— " Born of God " — " Born of 
the spirit " — ** Renewed " — '* Created anew " — " A 
new creature." 

The same idea is also conveyed under the image of 
that last great change through which we all hope to pass, 
the resurrection from the grave. ** You, being dead in 
your sins, hath he quickened, together with him.'* *^ If 
ye then be risen with Christ." ** Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that heareth my word, and belie vetii on him 
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that tent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not eome 
into condemnation ; but t5 passed from death unto Ufe" 
'* We know that we have passed from death unto life." 

Now, no principle of interpretation can be more sound 
or certain, than this ; where the same idea is compared 
with two or more different objects, the comparis<Hi must 
be considered as confined to those particular points of 
view in which there is a resemblance between the objects 
with which the idea is compared. The application of 
this principle to the present case, shows us that christian 
regeneration can only *' resemble birth into this life/' waA 
" reanimation into the future life," in those respects in 
which they are similar. The sum and substance of the 
meaning that can be drawn from the scriptural use of 
these phrases, to describe regeneration, must be^onsid* 
ered, therefore, as simply this : It signifies, ** a great 
change in our condition and characters ; " the passing 
from one state of being into another and a better. 

No Christian, it is probable^ would be unwilling to ad- 
mit, that just so far as we receive the gospel, in its geau- . 
'me spirit, into our hearts, we bring about a most impor* * 
tant change in our feelings, motives, and principles ; or, 
in other words, that in approaching the standard of the 
gospel, as it exists in the example and instructions of 
Jesus Christ, we are passing into a better moral and ^ir- 
itual state. Thus far, therefore, we can all come to- 
gether* In entering upon a more particular examination 
of the subject, inquiries are suggested, with reqpec^t to 
aome of which. Christians have heretofore diffl^ed, and 
with respect to others of which, they still continue to dif- 
iar. All the important topics included within its bound- 
ariea, will be found to be embraced in thd fellowtng 
questions. 
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1st. By whose agency is regeneration brought about ? 

2dly. Does it produce, or suppose, any essential change 
in our natures, meaning bj '' nature/' our intellectual 
and moral constitution, or, as it was called by the older 
writers, ** our make ? " 

3dly. By what means is it to be effected? 

4thly. What is the nature, or general descriptioQ of 
the effect it produces upon the character 1 

I. I proceed to inquire, in the first place, by whose 
agency we are ^iritually renewed. 

Formally, as is well known, it was the prevailing and 
orthodox opinion, that in this great work, we are entirely 
passive. That we contribute nothing towards its accom- 
plishment, — that wb do not operate, but are altogether 
operated upon, by the extraordinary influence of the Holy 
Spirit, — that we cannot retard, or resist, or hasten, or in 
any way affect our regeneration, — that it is altogether 
and exclusively the work of God. 

On such a point as this, it is the dictate of wisdom, as 
well as duty, to refer to the scriptures for a decision. 

In looking through the Bible, for this purpose, I ac- 
knowledge that many expressions occur which, at first 
view, seem to sustain the above opinion. The strongest 
of these expressions will be set before the reader, that he 
may possess all the means of judging for himself, fairly 
and intelligently, what is the doctrine of the word of God. 
Such expressions as the following, and which have been 
already quoted, are used to characterize the event of re- 
generation : *« Bom again " -^ ** Born of God " — " Born 
of the spirit " — «* Renewed " — " Created anew " — 
" A new creature." 
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We are said to be " dead in trespasses and sins." 
Christ says, " without me, ye can do nothing." 
It is also said " no man can come to Christ except the 
Father draw him." In one of the prophets, we read, 
*' turn thou us, O Lord, and so shall we be turned." 

God is represented as " giving faith and repentance 
unto life," and he promiseth to *" write his law in the 
hearts of his people, — to put it into their inward parts." 
The apostle says, ** It is God that worketh in us both to 
will and to do ; " and it is also said by the apostle, *' By 
grace we are saved, lest any man should boast." 

It is believed that the above are among the strongest 
texts that can be brought to prove the passiveness of man 
in the work of conversion. It is freely admitted, that, if 
we were to confine our attention solely to these passages, 
it would seenf to be established beyond question. But 
we have no right to confine our observation, in pursuing 
a scriptural inquiry, to a few insulated passages. W6 
must weigh and consider the general tenor of the sacred, 
writings, the great principles of revealed religion, and the 
whole testimony of the Bible as uttered in all its parts and 
passages. 

The general tenor of scripture is opposed to the idea 
that man is naturally unable to obtain regeneration by his 
own efforts/ Throughout the revealed and recorded word 
of God, we are addressed as though we were already ac- 
tually in possession of the powers and faculties necessary 
to hear and to obey the requisitions of religion. Over 
the whole face of scripture, we are evidently supposed to 
be susceptible, naturally, of religious affection, and to be 
free and capable agents in commencing and conducting 
the work of the Spirit. It seems, also, to be irrelevant 
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to dkpntey or to doitibt about, iiA ability to become re- 
ligious, while it is certain, that from the beginning to the 
^id of the Bible, the voice of God calls upon us, and 
commands to become, religious. 

The whole system of revelation pfoceeds upon the idea 
that man is capable of religious impression and affection. 
Why have the dispensations of religion been instituted? 
Why have truths been urged upon his belief! Why have 
^q>peals been made to his feelings ? Surely all this would 
not have been done, had he been incapable of being 
affected, — had his nature been unsusceptible of religious 
impression. 

In opposition, therefore, to the opinion that man can 
do nothing towards his own conversion, 1 bring, in the 
first place, the uniform, current and prevailing sense of 
scripture, every where implied, and often expressed, and 
the very meaning and design of the system of revealed re- 
ligion. 

What, then, it may be asked, is to be done with those 
texts which seem to declare our entire inability, and. to 
attribute the whole work of regeneration to God ? What 
do they mean? Is it possible that some passages of scrip- 
ture are contradictory to other passages, or to its prevail- 
ing sense? In answer to these questions, I would ob- 
serve, that the passages of which we are treating, are 
capable of an easy and natural interpretation, without 
supposing them to carry their meaning so far as some 
have thought, and as, perhaps, to a superficial reader of 
the scriptures; they may seem to carry it. 

Those passages, for instance, which speak of regenera- 
tion as a " creation," do hot imply that man is passive in 
bringing it about. This is evident, from the use of such 
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expressions, in various parts of scripture. God is said to 
have '( created Jacob and formed Israel/' when he con- 
stituted that particular family his church and people. But 
the house of Israel was not passive in this transaction. 
They took an active and necessary part in carrying it 
into effect, for we are told that they .** entered into a cov^ 
enant to have him for their God." 

With respect to all those phrases, allusive to our natu- 
ral birth into this life, an easy and perfectly satisfactory 
meaning readily suggests itself It is well known, that 
among the Jews, it was a common use pf language, to 
denominate those who had become proselytes to their reli- 
gion, *' new born babes," ** born in holiness/' &c. To 
become a proselyte to a sect or party, was to *• become a 
new creature." There was no more intelligible or familiar 
phrase than this among the Jews. Hence the surprise of 
our Lord, when Nicodemus misunderstood his meaning, 
in using the expression " born again." " Art thou a 
master of Israel, and knowest not these things! " The 
meaning of these phrases, cannot, indeed, be misunder- 
stood by any one who compares them all together. We 
are sometimes said to be *' begotten by the word of God," 
and Si. Paul tells the Corinthians, that he had '^ begotten 
them by the gospel." 

So also do the phrases that speak of man as *' dead in 
trespasses and sins," when taken together, explain them- 
selves. *' Death," in these cases, is used metaphorically, 
and the metaphor is not pressed with any degree of close- 
ness. The spiritually dead are addressed as though they 
still retained their senses, and their freedom and activity 
of will. *' Awake, thou that sleepest; arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee life," says the apostle. 
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•^Hear, and your souIb shall live," says the prophet. 
" Turn yourselves, and ye shall live," says another pro- 
phet. The meaning of the word " dead," in the use in 
which I am now considering it, is fully illustrated by 
Paul, who not only speaks of the wicked as *< dead in sin," 
but of the righteous ** as dead to sin ; " of the converted 
Jew as " dead to the law," and of the penitent and re- 
formed, as «* dead and crucified to the world." We can 
no more argue, therefore, that an unconverted man can 
do nothing towards his conversion, because he is said to 
be " dead in sin," than we can argue that a converted 
man cannot commit sin, because he is said to be '* dead 
to sin." 

It will not do to interpret literally the parages of scrip- 
ture which Beem at first view to declare our inability. If 
we were to give such phrase a literal meaning, we should 
be under the necessity of denying the existence of every 
natural faculty. The power of ** thinking," would be 
denied ; for the apostle says that << we are not sufficient 
of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves." I would 
here also observe, that in considering the import of such 
texts as this, ** without me ye can do nothing," we must 
bear in mind the extraordinary gifts imparted or promised 
by our Lord, to his disciples, in the first age of his church, 
such as the power of working miracles, of speaking with 
tongues, &c. 

The meaning of the word " draw," in such texts as 
this, "no man can come to Christ except the Father 
draw him," is explained by other scriptures, where God 
is said to '' draw," not by an irresistible exertion of his 
power, but by <' the cords of love," and where men are 
said to be '* drawn aside by their own lusts." 
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When we read that God •' giveth repentance,'* '* giveth 
faith," &c. we should remember that be ** commandeth 
all men every where to repent/* and that " this is his 
commandment, that we believe in the name of the Sdn of 
God." We must also remember that a strict and literal 
interpretation of such passages of scripture, will attribute 
directly to God, the wickedness of men ; for he is said to 
Jbave ** given them a spirit of slumber," and it is also 
said " the Lord hath given a lying spirit in the mouth of 
all thy prophets." A mode of interpretation, that leads 
to such results, needs no comment to make it obvious to 
every devout mind, that it is a false mode. 

Our Lord represents himself ** as knocking at the doors 
of men's hearts," but as entering in, only where they 
throw them open to receive him. Notwithstanding the 
prayer of Ephraim, ** Turn thou me, O Lord, and I shall 
be turned," we are still called upon to " turn to the Lord 
our God," and ** to make ourselves a new spirit." Re- 
wards are promised to the penitent, " because he consider- 
eth, and turneth away from his iniquity;" and the people 
are reproached because they *' turn not to him that 
smiteth them," and will not ** leave their doings to turn 
to the Lord." 

The word " worketh," in such phrases as the following, 
'' God worketh in us both to will and to do," is Constantly 
used to signify a natural, moral operation, as in this in- 
stance, ** faith worketh by love.** 

I might go on in the same manner, were it necessary, 
and show that every, text, which has been thought to prove 
our passiveness, and the exclusive agency of the spirit of 
God put forth in extraordinary exercise, in the work of 
regeneration, when compared with other texts, and witk 
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the common use of language in scripture, comes far short 
of proving these points. 

If it be asked whether we attribute the whole work of 
conversion to man, and give none of the glory to God ; 
it is utswered that we do not ascribe the whole to man, 
or take the glory from Qod. - In one sense, we ascribe it 
all to God. We do not deny to God the power of im- 
pressing or affeoting a mind, as to him may seem fit ; we 
we do not deny that in some instances, persons have been 
the subjects of such special influences. But we say that 
there is no reason for men to depend upon, or to expect 
any extraordinary interference or operation of the spirit 
of God up<Mi their souls, without the use on their part, 
and in the first place, of the means of spiritual improve- 
ment he has provided for them. All we can rely i^on, 
is a cO'Operatum of GocPs spirit, in such measure as may 
be needed, with an industrious and devout use of the 
means of grace, regularly appointed, and made known to 
us, and freely offered to ail. This we may confid^ntly 
rely upon. 

We are not, in matters of religion, any more than in 
other things, to expect the further assistance of God, 
while we neglect to use the assistance he has already (nto- 
vided for us. It is only when the ground has been 
ploughed, and enriched, and planted, and watched over 
with care and labor, that a harvest can be expected. So 
it is with the spiritual husbandman. He cannot exp<&ct to 
gather in the fruits, unless he has carefully sown the good 
seed, and cherished, and cultivated, and guarded its 
growth. Paul must first plant, and Apollos must water, 
before God will give the increase. 

The peat rule which explains the whole, is this : — 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 158. 2 
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When God is said, in scripture, to give any thing, the 
previous exercise on our part, of the faculty suited to its^ 
attainment, is always supposed. Thus the expressions — 
" God giveth his spirit," or ** giveth repentance/* or 
** giveth faith,*' are to be understood precisely as we un- 
derstand this S^ipture, *' God giveth riches." — ^To whom 
does he give riches ? To the industrious, the persevering, 
the temperate, the prudent, and the skilful. That is, he 
gives the faculties for acquiring riches^ and blesses their 
exercise. So also it is said, *' God giveth wisdom." But 
to whom ? ** To the man of understanding," to him who 
'* inclines his ear to hear k, and applies his heart to un- 
derstanding," *' who cries after knowledge," ** and lifts up 
his voice for understanding, and seeks for her as for silver, 
and searcheth for her as for hid treasure." 

The answer to the first question into which the subject 
was divided, by whose agency is regeneration brought 
about ? is two-fold. In the first place it is God's work. 
He giveth us, in^the established means of grace, all the 
powers and facilities necessary to produce it. In the 
second place, it is man's work. It will not as a general 
rule, take place until man has applied himself to the use 
of those means ; and whenever he does properly and 
faithfully use them, it will surely be effected. 

It is, then, the doctrine of scripture, that, in the re- 
generation of our spirits, to a life of virtue and piety, God 
and man co^erate. The former imparting the requisite 
ability, presenting the appropriate motives, providing the 
instruments, and blessing their exercise ; and the latter 
applying the means, with all his mind, and heart, and 
strength. I hope that the views now presented will serve 
to satisfy the reader, with reference to the point, the par- 
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ticular discussion of which is here concluded. The ex- 
amination has been chiefly confined to the scriptures, 
because it is thought that such questions can only be 
clearly and decisively settled by restricting the range of 
discussion and argument to tl^ channel. 

IL The second question for consideration is this: Does 
regeneration produce or suppose any essential change in 
eur natures? This is the point with respect to which 
there has been heretofore the most earnest controversy 
among theologi^is. It is intimately connected with the 
previous question. For, it is obvious, if a radical and 
essential change in our nature is requisite, we certainly 
cannot bring it about, and it must be ascribed to God's 
:^ecial and immediate agency, W^ cannot add in the 
least to our stature, or change the color of a single hair 
on our heads. Of course it cannot be imagined that we 
can alter or add to the faculties of our spiritual frame. If, 
on the other hand, it be determined that the special inter- 
ference of God's Spirit is not necessary for our regenera- 
tion, and does not generally take place, it is consequently 
settled that no essential alteration of our natures is need- 
ed to produce it 

Upon the strength of the conclusion to which we ar- 
rived in discussing the previous questicMi, I might there- 
fore consider the present question as already decided in 
the negative. But I prefer to sustain each of the points, 
which have been proposed for examination, by distinct 
and separate proofs ; so that they may not only have a 
foundation upon which to stand together, but a solid sup- 
port upon which they can severally rest, without any 
dependence upon each other. 
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I proceed therefore to prove that in regeneration, our 
natures pass through no radical change. It is hardly 
necessary to make quotations from scripture for this pur- 
pose. All those passages which allude to it, ^ak of it 
as an effect to be produced upon us as toe are. The 
means, to the use of which it is promised, are all means 
which we are naturally capable of using. ^* Ask and it 
shall be given you ; seek and ye shall find ; knock and it 
shall be opened unto you ; for every one that asketh, re- 
ceiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; and to him that 
knocketh, it shall be opened," Are we not all capable 
of asking, seeking, knocking ? We find nothing about a 
new power or a new affection being requisite before 
making the attempts to which in these words, success is 
promised. On the contrary, the assurance is given, thi^ 
if we make suitable exertions, success will certainly attend 
and crown our efforts. If we ask, and seek, and knock, 
-^ if we inquire and endeavor — if we labor, and watch 
and pray, we have the promise of the Savior, that the 
blessings of his spirit shall descend upon us. 

From the preaching of John the Baptist, through all 
the recorded exhortations of Jesus and his disciples, we 
find men uniformly addressed as though they already 
possessed in their natures all that was necessary to enable 
them to ** come to Christ," and to " win Christ." Look 
at Paul's discourse on Mars' hill. He makes no allusion 
to any change to be wrought in the moral constitutions 
of the heathens to whom he then spake. On the con- 
trary he expresses his belief that all they wanted was 
information; that the difficulty with them was not a 
natural inability, or a natural hostility to the truth, — that 
it was not either a carnal or a hardened heart of unbelief, — 
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but ignorance, and ignorance only. ** The times of this 
ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth all men 
every where to repent." He goes so far as to declare, 
what the history of man determines to be true, that we 
are by nature prone to religion ; that God has so made us 
as to be disposed to seek after him, and capable of dis- 
cerning him ; " that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him." Indeed it is so 
obviously the meaning of all scripture, that we are in our 
natural state capable of religious affection, and that all 
that is needed to awaken that affection is the application 
of our moral and intellectual faculties to its contempla- 
tion, that it is difficult to seclect any one passage that 
would enforce it more strongly and emphatically than all 
the rest. 

I proceed therefore, to present some general considera- 
tions in favor of the opinion that we are by nature capa- 
ble of religious faith and affection. 

To suppose the contrary, is arguing against the wis- 
dom of God, and the perfection and simplicity of his 
works. All believe that we were created for immortality^ 
and if so we were adapted by our Creator, for religion. 
Religion is the only subject in which we have any inter- 
est in that view of our nature in which it extends beyond 
the grave. 

The Bible says that we were made in the image of 
God ; that we are his offspring, and that our souls are 
intended to be perpetud living temples, from which 
worship is to ascend to htm. And still, notwithstanding 
all this we are told by some divines, and find it asserted 
in some creeds, that the natural man cannot know God, 
— that he is incapable of contemplating his attributes, of 

VOL. XIV. — NO. 168. 2* 
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comprehending his truth, and of exercising towards hua 
the affections appropriate to the rdations of a creature, 
a subject, and a child. 

We are told that all the miraeles that have been per- 
formed, all the sublime supernatural events that trans^ 
pired in the course of the revelations which God has 
made to man, all the motives^ promises, encouragemeata, 
precq>ts, warnings, persuasions, exhortations and truths 
conveyed by those revelations are utterly useless and un^ 
availing, until another miracle has been wrought upon 
each indvidual mind in remodelling it, which miracle, if 
performed, renders all that has been done besides and he^ 
fore, entirely unnecessary and superfluous. We have, in 
short, the infinitely wise and all powerful Creator r^nre^ 
sented as calling us into being, and intending us to bear 
his image, and to love him as children should k>ve a 
Father, while, at the same time, he so framea us as to be 
incapable of loving or knowing him ; destining us for a cerr 
tain purpose, and so constituting us as to render us una- 
ble to accomplish that purpose. And althoqgh thus una* 
ble, addressing to us, in a series of wonderful dispensap 
tions, motives and commands to endeavor to accomplish 
it, and then, after all this immense and lavish expenditure 
of means to produce an effect which he had pre^riou^y 
placed beyond their reach, to crown the whole, we bant 
)iim represented a? producing that effect by a diatinct and 
independent exercise of his sovereign power ! And atiU, 
while it is declared that the use of the means is whoUy 
unavailiu^, we are required to continue their use with as 
much earnestness as though it was believed that they were 
efficacious. 

These ve some of the r«fults flowing immediately 
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from the supposition that we are by nature aTerse to, or 
incapable of religion, and that a speciid act of the divine 
power is in all cases necessary bef<»re we can become 
susceptible of christian regeneration. Snreiy no doc- 
truie, at least no doctrine which is not by the nniversal 
consent of learned and devout commentators declared 
to be tanght in scripture, can be maintained which in- 
volves to this exteiU the character of the administration 
of God's moral governm^it ! 

The conclusion to which we are brou^t in consider^ 
ing the second question is^ that regeneration in the gos- 
pel sense, does not suppose any essential change in the 
faculties, the principles, or the structure of our original 
natural moral constitution— does not destroy nor dimin- 
ish, nor add to the primary springs either of thought <Mr 
affection. 

Before leaving this department of our subject I would 
observe, that with respect to the points involved in the 
questions already discussed, the friends of rational Christ- 
ianity have abundimt occasion to congratulate themselves 
and the church at large upon the success which has 
<mwned their efforts in the controversy to which refer- 
ence was made at the beginning of these pages. It is 
now generally admitted that every man has the opportu- 
nity and power of becoming converted;*— that whatever 
means are requisite, or whatever iterations of the divine 
spirit are needed, are equally promised to all, freely o& 
fered to all, and within the reach of all. It is declared 
that men must not wait in indolence for the special influen- 
ces of the ^irit, but that it is in every, man's power, at any 
time to be '* bom again." Nay it is affirmed that it is an 
extrem^ easy and brief process to be '* born again " ! 
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While liberal christians cannot, in conscience, repre- 
sent this great work as quite so summary a process, as 
that it can be accomplished in a moment, or an hour, or 
a day, or a week, they have always maintained that every 
person to whom the sound of the gospel has come, is able 
to acquire the christian character, and secure the christ- 
ian's reward, — that all can do what all are required to 
do, — ^that whatever additional or special operations of the 
divine Spirit are needed to produce conversion, are prom- 
ised to all who seek them, and that they will surely accom- 
pany or follow the faithful use of means already provided, 
by whomsoever those means are used. 

These views were at the outset resisted. Those who 
hejd them were denounced. They were denied the 
christian name. They were driven from the fellowship 
of the clergy and from the communion of the churches. 
It was then maintained by the orthodox, as they assume 
to call themselves, that conversion was altogether the 
work of the Spirit of God, extraordinarily put forth, — 
that human efforts were entirely unavailing to bring it 
about, — that it occurred in special cases, and could occur 
in no other cases, — that it was the effect of a divine influ- 
ence which we could not hasten or retard, or in any way 
affect. These views are now generally abandoned, and 
** all men, every where," as in the days of the great fore- 
runner, and of the apostle to the gentiles, are called upon 
to repent and be converted, and it is declared that all 
have it in their power to repent and be converted. 

If then it depends mainly upon us whether we be con- 
verted, — if God has already provided the requisite means 
and aids, — if further assistances of his Spirit, so far as 
they may^ be needed, are only to be expected after the 
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use on our part of the means in oor possession, and may 
then confidently be expected, the next question that 
suggests itself, is the third into which Uie subject wafi 
proposed to be divided* 

III. By what means is regeneration to be effected ? 
In this question, and it is obvious that it is the great 
practical question, there is a wide disagreement between 
the friends of rational Christianity and most of the ortho- 
dox denominations in the country. All that it is expedi- 
ent for me to do is to state the means which appear to me 
to be scriptural, just, and proper. Some of these med&s 
are i^^inted by God hitoselC The Sabbath is pre-eiBi- 
neotly one of them. 

It is the design of the Sabbath to give meli an o^^mmw 
tonity, by relinquishing the labors and cares of life; to 
devote without interruption, one day in seven to the aiO* 
quisition of religious knowledge, to the purposes of so> 
cial worship, to devout meditation in secret, to silent 
communion with God, to the pure and beneficent exer- 
cise of the social tmd domestic affections, and to the gen^ 
eral cultivation of their nature in its highest aspects and 
relations. 

I would recommend, therefore, to all who are desirous 
of becoming converted, a faithful observance of the 
Lord's day. It is not set apart by the contrivance of 
men, it rests upon the appointment of God himsdf. 

I would recommend to all the following mode of spend- 
ing and improving this hallowed season. Let it be intro» 
duced by private and by family prayer, let its earlier ,hours 
be devoted to the perusal oi the word of God, and other 
good books, — to devout meditation, and to the exercise 
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of the purest affections towards all who dwell with us 
beneath the same roof. Let the parent apply himself to 
instruct the conscience, to lead out the thoughts, and to 
improve the affections of his child. Lei the objects pre- 
sented to the mind and heart be such as are appropriate 
to the day. Let the altar of prayer and the seat of in- 
struction be found side by side in every dwelling. Let a 
devout silence and tranquillity rest upon the whole fam- 
ily. Let love to God and love to man beaip from every 
countenance. At the appointed hours let the united fam- 
ily move together in stillness and reverence to the house 
of God, and there let them, in company with their friends 
and neighbors, seek his face and favor, listen to his word, 
meditate upon his truth, and deepen their own impress- 
ions of religious duty. At the close of the public ser- 
vices of the day let them ponder upon what they have 
heard, and compare it with the word God, and with that 
reason which he has given to enlighten every man that 
Cometh into the world. Let them make it their own by 
meditating upon it and by impressing it durably upon 
their minds, so that it will manifest itself ever after in 
their lives and conversation. Let the last hours of the 
day be consecrated to the virtuous and happy exercise of 
social and benevolent affection. Let the cords of love, 
the ties of home, of family, of consanguinity, of good 
neighborhood, be drawn closer round the heart ; an 
when the head is laid to rest upon the pillow, let 
grateful, devout and holy sentiments and supplications 
press the seal of God's approbation upon a day well 
spent. 

If we thus improve our Sabbaths, we may be 
that our Father will delight to shed down upon our souls 
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his richest blessings. We may confidently indulge the 
hope that our hearts will experience the influence of his 
Holy Spirit, and that we shall be truly and effectually 
converted to him. Whatever contrivances men may in- 
vent, whatever arrangements they may make, however 
great an excitement they may succeed in creating, by 
setting apart other days than that appointed by God, we 
may be sure that the Sabbath properly spent, will be at 
least as effectual as any of them to arrest us in the ways 
of sin, to turn our thoughts and affections from the fol- 
lies of the world to the solemn interests of the soul, and 
to convert us to a life of virtue and religion. Whatever 
assistance of the divine spirit may be needed in the con- 
version of souls, we may be sure it will be as freely vouch- 
safed on the Sabbath, hallowed by the appointment of him 
from whom all good influences descend, as during any 
meeting arranged and conducted by the contrivance of 
man. God has blessed, and will ever continue to bless his 
own holy day. 

The reader will perceive that I do not recommend the 
multiplication of public meetings on the Lord's day. If 
we continue to observe, as our fathers did, the usual ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, perhaps the remaining hours of the 
Sabbath may be better spent in some such manner as I 
have described than by assembling the congregation for 
the third time in the same day. I am much disposed to 
think that two discourses, together with the topics of re- 
flection suggested by the other exercises, are as much as 
a common memory will bear away with distinctness, or^ 
the understanding fully digest, or the heart effectually 
i^ply in one day. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that . all religion con- 
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mtB in frequenting churches, or in bearing preaching. 
If what 13 heard in public is not meditated npon in pri» 
vmte, compered with scripture and reason by the individ- 
ual listener, and laid op carefully in the memory in crd^ 
to be practiced in the life, it becomes pwfectly worthless. 
It is literally and solely the " hearing of the e^r/* an 
empty sound, a concussion of the air, an impulse upon 
tke auditory n^ve ; this is all -* and this is nothing. 
The passions perhi^ will be awakened, the nerves agi- 
tated, the sensibilities aroused, but the soul will not be 
moved fi:om ite depl^s, the mind wBl not be instructed, 
no 3olid principle of oar nature will be affected ; imd 
wken the fervors of the occasion shall have subsided, 
there wiU be great reason to apprehend, that the religious 
character ftmnded upon them will have passed away sdso. 

It was the principle of the catholic church that the only 
wi^ ia which the people could acquire the christian char- 
acter, and receive religious impressions, was by fi'equent- 
ing the cathedrals and confessionals, and submitting 
themselves to the dtrectionr and dominion of the priests. 
It is the principle of protestants that every individual is to 
ae^piise his religious character for himself and by his own 
efforts^ wad to interpret the scpriptures by the exercise of 
his own judgment. The consistent protestant, the only 
one who deserves the name, regards his minister as one 
aiq>oiiited to counsd and assist rather than to judge iand 
control, and weighs and compares what he may utter with 
re&rence to his own reason, enlightened and guided l^ 
scripture, aftd accepts or rejects it according to the deci- 
sion of his own judgment. 

The next means provided for the regeneration of man 
is the 4¥ord of God. To every person, who is aUe to 
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read, and who is worthy of being considered a protestant 
christian, this should be the fountain and source of re- 
ligious knowledge, impression and conviction. The Bible 
ought to be the great instrument of conversion. There is 
reason to fear that it is not so at the present day. The 
word of God speaks to him who applies his heart to its 
pages in a still, small voice, ^ow seldom do its gentle 
but heavenly tones reach and convert the soul ! It is in 
the crowded and agitated assembly, by the influence of a 
nervous and morbid ^citement of the system produced 
by long continued meetings, where every thing contri- 
butes to affect the imagination and the passions, rather 
than in the closet, leaning in silence over the word of 
God, all the powers intent upon its meaning, and the 
whole soul thirsting for its spirit, that conversions are 
wont at present to take place. Instead of searching for 
light, and peace, and truth, where God has recorded his 
word, we see whole communities, abandoning their neces- 
sary occupations, relinquishing their habits of industry 
and economy, flocking round, hanging upon the lips 
and subjecting their minds and hearts unresistingly to the 
swayi of a few fallible and frail fellow mortals, who are 
strangers to them and to the wants of their souls, and 
who drive them by exciting denunciations and threaten- 
ings,.and by reckless and violent assaults upon their fears 
and feelings, to sudden conclusions and convictions, which 
ought to have been the result of their most sober, calm, 
and deliberate meditations. The institutions of the gos- 
pel ministry, aind of public worship, are of inestimable 
value, but it is a truly lamentable state of things when 
ministers and meetings are the only instruments of con- 
version. There must be a sad perversion of taste and 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 158. 3 
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feeling in a christian community when the-word of God, 
which in the days of the apostles was able to make men 
wise unta salvation, and was profitable for doctrine, fof 
reproof, for correction, and for instruction in righteous- 
ness, has lost its power over the mind and heart The 
Bible, which was once sharper than a two-edged sword 
when wielded by the arm of a spiritual champion, is get- 
ting to be a blunt and feeble instrument compared with 
the artificial weapons forged and wrought by the device 
and the cunning of men. 

Prayer is one of the most effectual means of conversion. 
Not merely public prayer, as offbred at crowded meetings 
under the excitement that attends multitudinous assem- 
blages, but prayer, whenever it rises with sincerity, flowing, 
fi-om hearts, which are themselves at all times both a tem- 
ple and an altar, and which have within them the sponta- 
neous and inexhaustible fbuntains of devotion, prayer 
offered in secret, to him who seeth in secret. No one can 
be said to have the spirit of prayer, whose devotions are 
dependent upon external sympathy or aid ; and he who 
feels that, to enjoy religious exercises, or to have his de- 
votional feelings awakened, it is necessary to go to a 
meeting or listen to a minister, is indeed in a most dan- 
gerous way. He must be aroused from his delusion. 
Notwithstanding all the raptures he may experience in the 
congregation or the conference, he is really living without 
God in the world. God is far from him. He is a stran- 
ger to that God whom the Savior came to make known 
to us, and in whose bosom he dwelt. He knows not that 
God who is a spirit, and is to be worshipped in spirit, 
not only in Gerizim or in Jerusalem, but wherever there 
is a spirit that takes delight in communing with him. He 
knows not the God whom Jesus withdrew into the wilder- 
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ness to worship, whose presence he sought and enjoyed, 
while on the bosom of the lake of Galilee, and within the 
^emn midnight-shade of the mountain-forest, as well bb 
in the synagogue or the temple. 

Sel^xamination is another means of conversion. By 
iself-examination I mean not a general and unreflecting 
aspermon of our own characters, or sweeping and vague 
censures against ourselves. I do not mean extravagant, 
insincere or unmeaning expressions of penitence and re- 
morse. I do not mean the habit of speaking disparagingly 
of ourselves, in order to secure gratification for our pride 
Mid ambition, by gaining the praise of humility and low- 
iiness of mind. But I mean a careful, patient, habitual, 
discriminating scrutiny of the life, disposition and char- 
acter, with the view of confirming what is good, strength- 
ening what is weak, and exterminating all that is evil. 
There can be no real, thorough, or effectual regeneration, 
unless such sel^xamination has been fi-equently and im- 
partially exercised. 

Finally, the faithful, modest, and industrious discharge 
of dl the duties of life^ with a constant reference to the 
win of God, and a sincere desire to secure his favor and 
blessing, is an important and most efficacious means of 
conversion to God. He whose whole life is regulated by 
a conscientious sense of duty, — who by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing seeks the divine approbation, — who 
instead of leaving his business and abandoning his duties 
to get religion, endeavors to bring his religion as largely 
as possible into dl the concerns and occupations in which 
he may be engaged, and who devotes the six days which 
God has set apart for that express purpose, to persevering 
industry and honest labor, has taken a course that will be 
sure to bring down the best spiritual as well as temporal 
favors of Heaven. 
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These are, in brief, my views of the means of christian 
regeneration. It is a process into which no one ought 
to permit himself to be hurried or driven, — it is a pro- 
cess through which the Sabbaths as they succeed each 
other, the bible studied habitually, daily meditation, fre- 
quent prayer in private as well as in public, and the uni- 
form practice of virtue and piety, in all the relaticHis of 
life, must carry him. He must not think that it is a mo- 
mentary or brief process. I trust that no rational or ifit- 
telligent person will permit himself to be deceived into 
the idea that a transient agitation of the passions will 
carry him through it. Regeneration should not be con- 
sidered as completed while sin remains. It should be car* 
ried on from one degree to another, and ought never t» 
be looked upon as finished or secured until we have stood 
before the judgment seat of Christ. There ought not to 
be a period of anxiety, and then a period of hope, and 
then, afler a few short days or hours perhaps, a period of 
listless security and lasting confidence. We ought alwajw 
to be anxious, we ought always to hope with trembling. 
Instead of relying upon past experiences, we ought to 
strive with increased zeal and solicitude for future and 
still greater acquisitions in the christian life. Forgetting 
those things which are behind, we ought to press forward 
to those which are before. True conversion is not an 
event to be looked back upon with complacency and spir- 
itual pride ; it is an object, the attainment of which should 
ever be placed in the future. It is a work to be begun 
early, but to be continued late ; it should last to the end 
of life. It is not a sudden and a completed change, — it 
is an indefinite progress, a perpetual growth in rig^tBoud- 
ness, peace, love, and all the fruits and graces of a hdy 
i^it. 
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It b obviooB thai conyersion, to be such a lasting, 
rather such an endless process, must be founded upon the 
most solid and durable principles of our nature. And 
here I come to the point on which the greatest difference 
of opinion, yet remaining on the subject of conversion, 
between unitarian and orthodox christians, is to be found. 

We disapprove of all attempts to work upon the pas- 
sions when in a roused or tumultuous state, to create a 
merely nervous excitement of the feelings and of the im- 
agination, or to operate by an artificial system which from 
its very nature cannot be permanent. We think that, in 
inducing a man to become religious, to take an interest 
in the. gospel, and to devote himself to its cause, none but 
his most sober and deliberate faculties should be address- 
ed, — that conviction and conversion should be the re- 
sult of die clearest exercises of the understanding and 
judgment, as well as of the deepest movements of the affec- 
tioms, — that religion ought to have its basis laid in the 
solid foundation of the intellect, the reason, the judgment, 
and the moral sense, as well as in the fears, fancies, sen- 
sibilkies, or passions. 

In looking at the human constitution, we learn that 
the feelings are in their nature fluctuating and insecure, 
— that they cannot endure a strong excitement for a long 
period, -*— that they consume themselves, — and that their 
action ts necessarily an intermittent state of our being. 
We learn, too, that they exist in greater vivacity in one 
sex than in the other, in one individual of the same sex 
than in uiother, and therefore we cannot believe that the 
impartial and righteous Father, who has no respect for 
persons or classes, would have made them the appropriate 
channels through which to approach him and obtain his 
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fav^or. We learn^ moreover, that tke vigor aiid vivacity 
of the feedings decay as we pass beyond the :boiMidwea of 
youth, and fade away as we ^psoach serious, sober, and 
re%i9Ma old age. 

A christian character established upon the fediqgs, is 
therefore, it seems io us^ like the house buUt by the iboliih 
loan^ upon the sand. When the rains descended, and the 
winds blew, md the floods oame, and beat i^n that 
house, it fell, and great was the fail of it. 

9ut the reason, the judgnent, the cooscienoe, enduve 
Ibrev^. E!ach acqijuaition of knowledge oon&ms them; 
every scene of our being gives them exercise and strength ; 
they grow with our growth, and appear to expand, as we 
advance in life, from youth to old age, as though rtpenittg 
for a still wider devdopment in the Aiture world. 

He wbo builds his religious character n^n them, we 
liken to the wise man who built his house upon the rock. 
Let the rains descend^ and the winds l^ow, and the floods 
icome, and beat upon that hopise. It is all in vain. It will 
withstand every assault, and remain firm in the midst of 
the howling storm and the beating tempest, for it is found- 
ed upon a rock. 

We consider the step of making a i»rofesma of the 
Christiaii name, a^d o^ eeipousing.the <;briatiiin cause, as 
a most important, serious, and solemn transaction, as e^ie 
which ought to be taken with the gceat^at .eaiition, ddib- 
eration, and reflecUon. Regarding it in this light, we 
cannot, in conscience, purposely throw a person Wito die 
xnidst of a great excitement, i^ then previail upon him, 
while in excitement, to take this step, any mf^re ihan we 
could reconcile it to <»ir consciences, to get a mm ^Dott- 
ed, by any other cause, by stropg drink for instanisei and 
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then iaduce lam. to coadad^ a bargain, oi/Bign a BDte, or 
ent^ into any cjivil o<Hitraeit or oUiga^iw of momfinit. 

This leads lae to ei^ees my aMoj^ishnaent at one as- 
pect of Ih^ state and <^eratioB of tbii^ iMPong the (yrtho« 
doK churcbes. The covenant Ao whkb the names of cq^- 
verts ar^e required to be subserijaed is so •constjtued by 
their rules mf4 pjaotice <>f chureb disoi^ine 9fi to >€(a«9e ;a 
d^artnre from 4be fspeeidatiTe opinions it embraces, aAd 
a removal from ijte churoh of which it is the standard, to 
be considered as a breach of fmih, and a viojLaition ^f 
sacred vows. Of course^ whoever sign tho$e covenmH^y 
must be ccmsidered as surrend^ing their Ghrislian liberty 
agd bartering away their most preeiiMjka riglj^. They 
also voluntarily place themsetves in a situation w^here tbey 
will not be able to perfcHrjo their Christian duties. For it 
is not only our undeniable ^privilege to stady the aeiiptur^ 
for ouradives^ and to form and e^qures^ fteely om views .^f 
christian trnth, it is a «iK>8t so^en^i, nrgmi, and perpetual 
duty. He who promises to adhere to . a p«rti<^lar lefee^, 
or a particular church, all his lile, throws £iway jthis privi- 
lege, and is false to this dticty. I am astonished that so 
mu)^ Cian be induced to do what no ChrJAttan has a right 
to do, to give up their most ^cred privilege?, and bind 
themselves never to .perforw tibeir most solemn duties. I 
am amazed when I see ministers, while the praises of lib- 
erty of conscience are on their hps, exhausting all thsir 
flits and eaer^ies in persuading, and hurrying, and driving 
'tbe young, the ignoiant, the confiding, and the consei- 
entioua into a snare with which Christians never ought to 
he en^bangled. I am shocked to see orinistecs aviUl the«a« 
advea of the bavild^ing lervors of a local and artificial 
excitjemeBt in inducing those, whom Christ came: to make 
free, to enl»r jmto obligaleons which are inconsiatemt with 
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christian duty, and subversire of all christian rights, and 
into which no individual can be morally justified in enter- 
ing himself or in persuading another to enter. 

We do not think it morally right, or scripturally cor- 
rect, to throw a person into violent agitation by operating 
upon his fears, and depicting in strong colors the dread- 
ful consequences that will ensue if he does, not immediaiely 
devote himself to God, We cannot conceive how men 
can feel authorized to declare positively to a large assem- 
bly, that the day, or the hour, or the moment/ in which 
they are addressing them will be their la^t and only 
chance ; that all the means^ef God's grace are bound op 
in the brief period which they have adjusted within which 
to receive converts ; that the Lord, who promised to be 
with his church to the end of the world, is tarrying with 
them for a few hours, and wiU then take up his departure 
from them forever; and that the God, whom nature and 
scripture represent as omnipresent at all times, is at that 
moment in the place, but will soon be gone, never more 

* to return ! There appear in such kinds of appeals as 
these, too many indications of fraud, arrogance, and irrev- 
erence, for us to think of approving or imitating them.. 

Finally, we thipk it unsafe to indulge, to so great an 
extent, in terrifying representations, or startling images, 
because we do not believe that they affect the character 
in the proper manner ; they do not strike at the right 
point; they do not reach the deep recesses of the heart 
They produce a result that cannot be relied upon, that 
may be transient, that is always superficial. The great 
principles upon which to fix the religious ch'aracter, are 

. the convictions of the understanding, and the sentiment 
of love ; meaning by bve, that profound central affection 
on w^iieh alone we can find a sure^ certain, and immove- 
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able fomidation, i^n which to faatat the ekain that is to 
bind the soul of man to his feUow nranr, his Savior, and 
his God. 

Although the views here presented are, strictly apeakingi 
those of a single individual, yet it may perhaps be said 
that in their g^ieral oatKnes they are such as are enter-^ 
tained by the greater proportion of the friends and advo^ 
cates of unitarian Christianity. While the ministers of 
that persuasion hope and endeavor to encourage, stimulatei 
advise, and help thek hearers in acquiring thie »ew tifS 
which the gospel seeks to impart to them, they never per- 
mit their people to forget that it b by a faithful IndiVidud 
use of the means of grace that it is to be attained, and that 
it is for every man to Work oot, petsonAlly, his 6wq Sal- 
vation. 

From what has been said it is obvious that ^os6 per-' 
sons who depend upon others fbr their religion, who pr6« 
pose to be converted by external circumstances. Who de- 
sire to be carried away by their fears or passions, to b6 
frightened, hurried, or driven on to the formation of thiJ 
christian character, and who can reconcile it with theit^ 
self-respect, to surrender themselves up to the influenced 
of an artfully contrived system 6f physical excitemedt, or 
wHh th^r sense of duty, to submit, in a matter of thd 
b^est concern to them personally, and with respect td 
which they are bound to call no man master, to be moulds 
ed and fashioned by the impulses and manipulations 6f 
other nien, will not find any sympathy among rational 
Christians. But we consider ail as belonging to that dei- 
nominadoti, who believe that conversion is a process to be 
conmiedced and conducted with the most calm and deKb^ 
erate reflection, — who believe that (Gbristiimity is H 
reasonable system, arid that the chatact^ it aims to forhl 
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ehould be built up upon the whole constitution of man's 
moral nature, upon his reason and intellect, as well as 
upon his feelings and affections, — who, while they appre- 
ciate with justice the regul^ means of social religion, and 
give td them a constant and sincere support, do not de- 
pend solely upon ministers or meetings for their salva- 
tioii, — who purpose to do something for themselves, to 
co-operate actively, vigilantly arid perseveringly in acquir- 
ing the christian character ; — who, in a word, are dis- 
posed to use the means within their reach, to use them 
steadily, to use them soberly, and to use them all in due 
proportion. 

IT. The last question proposed for discussion, in con- 
nection with our subject, was this : ** What is the nature 
or general description of the effect produced spon the 
character by regeneration V* 

Here there is a practical a^eement between orthodox 
and rational christians. Although a most obstinate de- 
termination has been manifested to prejudice and injure 
us, on the ground that we reduce the standard of the 
requisitions of the gospel, it is still true, nevertheless, 
tiiat we do represent Christianity as demandmg the most 
thorough change in the character and views of its disci- 
ples. We believe that the contemplation of religious 
truths and the cultivation of the christian ispirit are suited 
to produce great alterations in the thoughts, affections, 
and desires, that they give a new coloring to every thing 
upon which the mind can meditate, or the eye rest. A 
wonderful change and amendment will take place in the 
moral condition of him whose spirit has been renewed 
by the power of the gospel ; his mind will take delight in 
aanging through the fields of thought to which it w^ a 
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Stranger before ; and his heart will glow with emotions, 
and swell with raptures, which nothing but God, and his 
blessed Son, a heaven of holiness and an eternity of hap- 
piness and glory can awaken. We believe that old things 
will indeed pass away, and that all things will become 
new. We believe that if any man be in Christ, he is 
indeed a new creature. When the light of divine truth 
b shining around him and imparting a brighter hue to 
the earth beneath and the heavens above him, he will be, 
as it were in a new world, amd may well be said to have 
been born again. 

The point of difference between the two classes of 
christians above-mentioned, is not so much with respect 
. to the character or the amount of this change, as the 
mode in which it is brought about. We maintain that 
it is by securing the attention of our natural faculties to 
new truths and objects, and not by creating new facul- 
ties, or by changing their nature. The cause to which 
we ascribe the change is amply adequate. Our experi- 
ence presents a variety of precedents of the 9ame exten- 
sive and complete revolution of the character. In the ear- 
lier years of life, a season does not pass over us without 
witnessing an entire change in the channels through 
which the affections flow, in the motives of conduct,, and 
in the objects of desire. But no one imagines that the 
child, whose whole care and interest was at a certain 
period directed to one particular kind of amusement, and 
then shortly afterwards to another, and so on again to 
another, has passed through so many radical and essential, 
changes in its original constitution. So too the forma- 
tion of mutual friendships and of interesting connections 
spreads over all the thoughts and feelings a new light, 
carries the mind out into unexplored regions of reflection 
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and meditation and care, and brings up into the heart 
affections different in warmth and depth and ^lergy &om 
aay which it ever felt before. Yet nobody ever talks of a 
new faculty or a supernatural change in such cases. 

How different is the mind of the i^orant savage from 
that of the philosopher who sends his exploring thought 
up among the stars and suns that shine in the firmament, 
and measures their distances and weighs^ them as in a 
bfdance, and detects their mysteries, and unravels their 
sublime maizes, and describes the laws that bind them to 
their orbits and impel them in their paths ! And is not 
all this difference produced merdy by the circumstance 
that the faculties of the one have heen permitted to slum- 
be* white those of the other have been awakened and 
exercised and developed ? 

And surely if any subject is capable thus of transform- 
ing, expanding and ennobling the character of him who 
contemplates it, religion is that subject. The first ob- 
ject it presents to the mind, is the most sublime of all 
thoughts — God, the Framer, Upholder, Benefactor, Fa- 
ther of all worlds and all beings. It proceeds to reveal 
him in his works, to point out his ^orious and awfiil at- 
tributes, as seen in the universe. It lays open before us 
the volume of his word, and teaches- us the relations we 
sustain to him. It then directs our admiring gaze to the 
Savior, the purest, holiest and most exalted being that 
ever appeared in the world. In meditating upon his life 
and character, our hearts feel the sympathy of a common 
humanity. He becomes endeared to us while we think 
of his holy example, his divine virtues, and his compas- 
sionate sufferings. It carries us to the foot of his cross, 
and there we see revealed the interesting truths connect- 
ed with the redemption of man. It carries us to his 
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broken and empty tomb, and while bending over its for- 
saken chamber, the clouds that had rested upon the grave 
disappear, heaven is thrown open to our view, and life 
and immortality are fully brought to light. 

The truths of religion address themselves to the deep- 
est feelings of the heart, awaken every pure affection, 
and call them into vigorous and delightful action upon the 
most interesting and important objects, — objects so grand 
and infinite that they never lose their attraction, but 
continually reveal themselves in new, and lovelier, and 
sublimer aspects to the soul that takes pleasure in contem- 
plating them. While thus engaged, the mind expands 
and rises to a loflier eminence. It feels that the scenes 
of earth and the interests of time are all insufficient to 
satisfy its cravings and give full developement to its pow- 
ers. Religion allays the thirst which had never been 
slaked before, and opens fountains of pure and living 
waters from which gratitude, love, reverence, hope, piety, 
and every holy sentiment can draw forever, with a contin- 
ually increasing relish. Indeed, it is in vain to describe, in 
words of man's invention, the Boble elevation, the sublime 
purity, the heavenly joy imparted to the soul by the direc- 
tion of its thoughts and affections to the truths and hopes 
of religion. " The Law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 
ing the soul ; the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple ; the statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart ; the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes ; the fear of the Lord is clean, en- 
daring forever ; the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether, more to be desired are they than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey 
and the honey-comb." 
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In closing this division of the subject, I would obserre 
^at the opinion that no elementary change takes place in 
our natures, although the character may undergo the 
most complete revolution, is countenanced by the analogy 
of the physical world. The most thorough changes occur 
in various combinations of matter, without the least addi- 
tion to or subtraction from the particles of which they are 
made up, but merely by a new arrangement, or a new re- 
lative action between those particles. A familiar^ and by 
no means inapposite, illustration of this argument is the 
surprising and total alteration which ensues in the appear- 
ance and character of the whole substance, when ice is 
exposed to the influence of the sun. Without the least 
change in the subject matter, it throws off one set of qual- 
ities and assumes qualities of a directly opposite kind. 
When the heart of man is uncovered and exposed to the 
influence of the sun of righteousness, is it not na/t<ra/ that 
it should melt beneath its warm radiance 1 

If such are the effects of regeneration, and such is the 
mode in which it is brought about, one more inquiry sug- 
gests itself in natural connection with the question last 
discussed — What are the evidences of regeneratioti ? 1 
answer — a reformation of liib. 

All reflecting men, and all respectable denominations 
must soon come to this conclusion, and consent to take 
this ground. Considerable dependence is still placed, it 
is true, in frames of feeling, in impressions, in excitements, 
in raptures, in strong and impassioned convictions. There 
are still some, who mistake the qUiet and tranquil calm 
which, owing to the laws of our physical system, necessa- 
rily succeeds a violent agitation of the feelings, for a 
change, as the phrase is, from death unto life. We still 
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hear of an anxious period, a distressful period^ and of 
being brought out from darkness into marvellous light. 
But an intelligent and observing community cannot much 
longer be deceived on this subject. The instances of ex- 
cessive worldly -mindedness, of a total want of principle, 
and of gross immoralities, in persons conspicuous in the 
ranks of those who once experienced, or thought they ex- 
perienced, this change, are too numerous to admit a doubt 
to exist that it is not worthy of being called the true 
Christian change — it is not gospel conversion. The 
only test that will secure the confidence of men hence- 
forth is a reformed life. That will be acknowledged by 
all as a real regeneration, however it was produced, what- 
ever may be the denomination of the person on whom it 
has taken place, which is seen to purify and improve the 
character. And however strong may be the convictions, 
however deep the impressions, however powerful the ex- 
citement, however fervent the raptures, however loud the 
professions, however long the prayers, or however sound 
the faith, where there i& not evidence in the life and con- 
versation of a real turning to God, in truth and sincerity, 
men will not be inclined to believe that conversion, in the 
gospel sense, has taken place. 

The signs of a renewal of the heart, let it be remember- 
ed, are to be found in a renewal of the life — in a greater 
degree of charity, kindness, veracity, honesty, integrity, 
benevolence, humility and heavenly-mindedness — in an 
increased zeal to promote the happiness and improvement 
of man, and to secure the favor and blessing of God. 
Where we see all this in the life, where we see men ren- 
dered more temperate, industrious, modest and rigliteous^ 
and more disposed to do justly, to love mercy, and to vra^ 
humbly before God, there we ought joyfully to acknow- 
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le^ge tWt there is a regeneration in the christian sense. 
Above aJI, let us never deceive ourselves into the idea that 
we have been born again, lunless we can discern these 
evidences in our own dispositions and actions. By our 
fruits we must be known by others, and by them let us 
judge ourselves. Let us strive to possess more and more 
of these authentic signs and genuine seals of the spirit. 
- I have but one thought more to express, and I beg the 
reader to give it a sober and candid consideration. Reader, 
do you approve the views presented in these pages ? If 
you do, what is their bearing upon your own condition^ 
and duties, and prospects? Formerly it was believed 
that man could do nothing to promote his regeneration, 
and that« but a small proportion of the whole race, the 
elect, could possibly be saved. Within the dark shadow 
of this dreadful doctrine, a few deluded themselves into 
confidence, many^found a justification for indolence and 
indilFerence/ and many more sunk into despair. But it is 
your belief that it depends upon each individual whether 
he be converted and saved, — that all men have the op- 
portunity and* the power of securing thei¥ own regenera* 
tion, — and that God is ready, and stands waiting to grant 
all needed assistance and blessing to those who use the 
means he has provided. If then your conscience tells 
you that you have not used those means as faithfully as 
you might have used them ; that you are not yet convert- 
ed to God ; that your spirit is not yet regenerated by the 
influences of the gospel ; and if you do not resolve to im- 
prove your opportunities, and henceforth use the means 
still placed within your reach, and carry that resolve into 
^jgcutjgn, — What, I ask, will be your condition ? Will 
'^^ft^NOT, BE WITHOUT EXCUSE? — I speak as to* Wise 
men, judge ye what t«ay . .. ^^ . 
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Unitarianism has been made a term of so much 
reproach^ and has been uttered in so many tones of alarm, 
horror, indignation, and scorn, that to many it gives only 
a Tague impression of something monstrous, impious, un- 
utterably perilous. To such, 1 would say, that this doc- 
trine, which is considered by some, as the last and most 
perfect invention of Satan, the consummation of his 
blasphemies, the most cunning weapon ever forged in the 
fires of hell, amounts to this — That there is One God, 
even the Father ; and that Jesus Christ is not this One 
God, but his son and messenger, who derived all his 
powers and glories from the Universal Parent, and who 
came into the world not to claim supreme homage for 
himself, but to carry up the soul to his Father as the Only 
Divine Person, the Only Ultimate Object of religious 
worship. To us, this doctrine seems not to have sprung 
from hell^ but to have descended from the throne of God, 
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and to invite and attract us thither. To us it seems to 
come from the scriptures, with a voice loud as the sound 
of many waters, and as articulate and clear as if Jesus, 
in a bodily form, were pronouncing it distinctly in our 
ears. 

That we desire to propagate this doctrine, we do not 
conceal. It is a treasure, which we wish not to confine 
to ourselves, which we dare not lock up in our own 
breasts. We regard it as given to us for others, as well as 
for ourselves. We should rejoice to spread it through 
this city, to carry it into every dwelling, and to send 
it far and wide to the remotest settlements of our coun- 
try. Am I asked, why we wish this diffusion ? We dare 
not say, that we are in no degree influenced by sectarian 
feeling ; for we see it raging around us, and we should be 
more than men, were we wholly to escape an epidemic 
passion. We do hope, however, that our main purpose 
and aim is not sectarian, but to promote a purer and nobler 
piety than now prevails. We are not induced to spread 
our opinions by the mere conviction that they are true ; 
for there are many truths, historical, metaphysical, scien- 
tific, literary, which we have no anxiety to propagate. 
We regard them as the highest, most important, most 
efficient truths, and therefore demanding a firm testimo- 
ny, and earnest efforts to make them known. In thus 
•peaking, we do not mean, that we regard our peculiar 
views as essential to salvation. Far from us be this spirit 
of exclusion, the very spirit of antichrist, the worst of 
all the delusions of pop3ry and of protestantism. We 
hold nothing to be essential, but the simple and supreme 
dedication of the mind, heart, and life to God and to his 
will. This inward and practical devotedness to the Su- 
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preme Being, we are assured, is attained and accepted 
under all the forms of Christianity. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is favored by that truth -which we maintain, 
as by no other system of faith. We regard Unitarianism 
as peculiarly the friend of inward, living, practical reli- 
gion. For this we value it. For this we would spread 
it ; and we desire none to embrace it, but such as shall 
seek and derive from it this celestial influence. 

This character and property of Unitarian Christianity, 
its fitness to promote true, deep, and living piety, be- 
ing our chief ground of attachment to it, I have 
thought proper to make this the topic of my present dis- 
course. I do not propose to prove the truth of Unitari- 
anism by scriptural authorities, for this argument would 
exceed the limits of a sermon, but to show its superior ten- 
dency to form an elevated religious character. If, how- 
ever, this position can be sustained, I shall have con- 
tributed no weak argument in support 'of the truth of our 
views ; for the chief purpose of Christianity undoubtedly 
is, to promote piety, to bring us to God, to fill our souls 
with that Great Being, to make us alive to Him ; and a 
religious systepi can carry no more authentic mark of a 
divine original, than its obvious, direct, and peculiar 
adaptation to quicken and raise the mind to its Creator. — 
In speaking thus of Unitarian Christianity as promoting 
piety, 1 ought to observe that I use this word in its proper 
and highest sense. I mean not everything which bears the 
^ame of piety, for under this title superstition, fanati- 
cism, and formality are walking abroad and claiming re- 
spect. I mean not an anxious frame of mind, not abject 
and slavish fear, not a dread of hell, not a repetition of 
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forms, not church-going, not loud profession, not severe 
censure of others' irreligion ; but filial love and rever- 
ence towards God, habitual gratitude, cheerful trust, 
ready obedience, and, though last not least, an imitation 
of the ever active and unbounded benevolence of the 
Creator. 

The object of this discourse requires me to speak with 
great freedom of diflferent systems of religion. But let 
me not be misunderstood. Let not the uncharitableness, 
which I cpndemn, be lightly laid to my charge. Let it 
be remembered, that 1 speak only of systems, not of those 
who embrace them. In setting forth with all simplicity 
what seem to me the good or bad tendencies of doctrines, 
I have not a thought of giving standards or measures by 
which to estimate the virtue or vice of their professors. 
Nothing would be more unjust, than to decide on men's 
characters from their peculiarities of faith ; and the rea- 
son is plain. Such peculiarities are not the only causes 
which impress and determine the mind. Our nature is 
exposed to innumerable other influences. If indeed a 
man were to know nothing but his creed, were to meet 
with no human beings but those who adopt it, were to see 
no example and to hear no conversation, but such as 
were fbrmed by it ; if his creed were to meet him every- 
where, 1i»d to exclude every other object of thought ; 
then hb character might be expected to answer to it with 
great precision. But our Creator has not shut us up^ in 
so narrow a school. The mind is exposed to an infinite 
variety of influences, and these are multiplying with the 
progress of society. Education, friendship, neighbor- 
hood, public opinion, the state of society, * the genius 
of the place * where we live, books, events, the pleasures 
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and business of life, the outward creation, our physical 
temperament, and innumerable other causes, are perpetu- 
ally pouring in upon the soul thoughts, views, and emo- 
tions; and these influences are so complicated, so pecu- 
liarly combined in the case of every individual, and so 
modified by the original susceptibilities and constitution 
of every mind, that on no subject is there greater uncer- 
tainty than on the formation of character. To deter- 
mine the precise operation of a religious opinion amidst 
this host of influences surpasses human power. A great 
truth may be completely neutralized by the countless im- 
pressions and excitements, which the mind receives irom 
other sources ; and so a great error may be disarmed 
of much of its power, by the superior energy of other 
and better views, of early habits, and of virtuous exam- 
ples. Nothing is more common than to see a doctrine^ 
believed without swaying the will. Its efficacy depends, 
not on the assent of the intellect, but on the place which 
it occupies in the thoughts, on the distinctness and vivid- 
ness with which it is conceived, on its association with 
our common ideas, on its frequency of recurrence, and 
on its command of the attention, without which it has no 
life. Accordingly, pernicious opinions are not seldom held 
by men of the most illustrious virtue. I qiean not then, in 
commending or condemning systems, to pass sentence on 
their professors. I know the power of the mind to select 
from a multifarious syfUem, for its habitual use, those 
features or principles which are generous, pure, and enno- 
bling, and by these, to sustain its spiritual life amidst the 
nominal profession of many errors. I know that a creed 
is one thing, as written in a book, and another, as it exists 
in the minds of its advocates. In the book, all the doc- 
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trines appear in equally strong and legible lines. In the 
mind, many are faintly traced and seldom recurred to, 
whilst others are inscribed as with sunbeams, and are the 
chosen, constant lights of the soul. Hence, in good men 
of opposing denominations, a real agreement may sub- 
sist as to their vital principles of faith ; and amidst the 
division of tongues, there may be unity of soul, and 
the same internal worship of God. By these remarks I 
do not mean that errpr is not evil, or that it bears no 
pernicious fruit. Its tendencies are always bad. But I 
mean, that these tendencies exert themselves amidst so 
many counteracting influences ; and that injurious opin- 
ions so often lie dead, through the want of mixture with 
the common thoughts, through the mind's not absorbing 
them, and changing them into its own substance; that 
the highest respect may, and ought to be cherished for 
men, in whose creed we find much to disapprove. In 
this discourse I shall speak freely, and some may say se- 
verely, of Trinitarianism ; but I love and honor not a 
few of its advocates ; and in opposing what I deem their 
error, I would on. no account detract from their worth. 
After these remarks I hope that the language of earnest 
discussion and strong conviction will not be construed 
into the want of that charity, which 1 acknowledge as the 
first grace of our religion. 

I now proceed to illustrate and prove the superiority 
of Unitarian Christianity, as a means of promoting a 
deep VLiid noble piety. 

I. Unitarianism is a system most favorable to piety, be- 
cause it presents to the mind One, and only one. Infinite 
Person, to whom supreme homage is to be paid. It does 
not weaken the energy of religious sentiment by dividing 
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it among taiious objeciSk It collects and concentrates 
the soul on One Father of unbounded, vndtrided unri- 
valled glory. To Him, it teaches the mind to rise 
through all beings. Around Him it gathers all the splen- 
dors of the universe. To Him it teaches us to ascribe 
whatever good we receive or behold, the beauty and mag- 
nificence of nature, the liberal gifts of providence, the 
capacities of the soul, the bonds of society, and espe- 
cially the riches of grace and redemption, the mission, 
and powers, imd beneficent influences of Jesus Christ. 
All h^piness it traces up to the Father, as the sole 
source ; and the mind, which these views have penetra- 
ted, through this intimate association of everything ex- 
citing and exalting in the universe with One Infinite 
Parent, can and does offer itself up to him with the in- 
tensest and profoundest love, of which human nature is 
susceptible. The Trinitarian indeed professes to believe 
in one God and means to hold fast to this truth. But 
three persons, having distinctive qualities and relations, 
of whom one is sent and another the sender, one is given 
and another the giver, of whom one intercedes and an- 
other hears the intercession, of whom one takes flesh, and 
another never becomes incarnate, three persons, thus 
' discriminated, are as truly three objects of the mind, as 
if they were acknowledged to be separate divinities ; and 
from the principles of our nature, they cannot act on the 
mind as deeply and powerfully as One Infinite Person, to 
whose sole goodness all happiness is ascribed. To mul- 
tiply infinite objects for the heart, is to distract it. To 
scatter the attention among three equal persons, is to 
impair the power of each. The more strict and absolute 
the unity of God, the more easily and intimately all the 
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impressioiui and emoiion» of piety (low together, and are 
oondensed into one gk>wing thought, one thrilling love. 
No language can express the absorbing energy of the 
thought of one Infinite Father. When vitally implanted 
in the soul, it grows and gains strength forever. It eii- 
rs&hes itself by every new view of God's word and works; 
gathers tribute from all regions and all ages ; and attracts^ 
into itsdf all the rays of beauty, glory and joy, in the 
material and i^iritual creation. 

My hearers, as you would feel the full influence of 
God upon your souls, guard sacredly, keep unobscured 
and unsullied, that fundamental and glorious truth, that 
there is One, and only One Almighty Agent in the uni- 
verse. One Infinite Father. Let this truth dwell in me 
in its uncorrupted simplicity, and I have the spring and 
nutriment of an ever growing piety. I have an object for 
my mind towards which all things bear me. I know 
whither to go in all trial, whom to bless in all joy, whom 
to adore in all I behold. But Jet three persons claim from 
me supreme homage, and claim it on different grounds, 
one for sending and another for coming to my relief, and 
I am divided, distracted, perplexed. My frail intellect is 
overborne. Instead of One Father, on whose arm I can 
rest, my mind is torn from object to object, and I trem- 
ble, lest, among so many claimants of supreme love, I 
should withhold from one or another his due. 

II. Unitarianism is the system most favorable to piety, 
because it holds forth and preserves inviolate the spiritu- 
ality of God. ^ God is a spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.' It is of great 
importance to the progress and elevation of the religious 
principle, that we should refine more and more otir con- 
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ceptions of God ; tbat we should separate from him all 
material properties, and whatever is limited or imperfect 
in our own nature ; that we should regard him as a pure 
intelligence, an unmixed and infinite Mind. When it 
pleased God to select the Jewish people and place them 
under miraculous interpositions, one of the first precepts 
given them was, that they should not represent God under 
any bodily form, any graven image, or the likeness of an][ 
creature. Next came Christianity, which had this as one 
of its great objects, to render religion still more spiritual/ 
by abolishing the ceremonial and outward worship of for- 
mer tim,es, and by discarding those grosser modes of de<* 
scribing God, through which the ancient prc^hets had 
sought to impress an unrefined people.' 

Now Unitarianism concurs with this sublime moral pur* 
pose of God. It asserts his spirituality. It approaches 
him under no bodily form, but as a pure spirit, as the in* 
finite and universal Mind. On the other hand, it is the 
direct influence of Trinitarianism to materialife men's con- 
cq>tion8 of God ; and, in truth, this system is a relapse 
into the error of the rudest and earliest ages, into the wor. 
ship of a corporeal God. Its leading feature is, the doc* 
trine of a God clothed with a body, and acting and speak* 
ing through a material frame, — of the Infinite Divinity 
dyiQg on a cross ; a doctrine, which in earthliness reminds 
us of the mythology of the rudest pagans, and which a 
pious Jew, in the twilight of the Mosaic religion, would 
have shrunk from with horror. It seems to me no small 
objection to the Trinity, that it supposes God to take a 
body in the later and more improved ages of the world, 
when it is plain, that such a manifestation, if needed at 
ally was peculiarly required in the infancy of the rao«. 
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The effect of such a system in debasing the idea of God, 
in associating. with the Divinity human passions and infir* 
mities, is too obvious to need much elucidation. On the 
supposition that the second person of the Trinity became 
incarnate, God may be said to be a material being, on the 
same general ground, on which this is affirmed of man ; 
for man is material only by the union of the mind with 
the body ; and the very meaning of incarnation is, that 
God took a body, through which he acted and spoke, as 
the human soul operates through its corporeal organs. 
Every bodily affection may thus be ascribed to God. Ac« 
cordingly, the Trinitarian, in his most solemn act of adora^ 
tion, is heard to pray in these appalling words : ' Good 
Lord, deliver us ; by the mystery of thy holy incarnation, 
by thy holy nativity and circumcision, by thy baptism, 
fasting, and temptation, by thine agony and bloody sweat, 
by thy cross and passion, good Lord, deliver us.' Now 
1 ask you to judge^ from the principles of human nature, 
whether to worshippers, who adore their God for his 
wounds and tears, his agony, and blood, and sweat, the 
idieas of corporeal existence and human suffering will not 
predominate over the conceptions of a purely spiritual 
essence ; whether the mind, in clinging to the man, will 
not lose the God ; whether a surer method for depressing 
and adulterating the pure thought of the Divinity could 
have been devised. That the Trinitarian is unconscious 
of this influence of his faith, I know, nor do I charge it 
on him as a crime. Still it exists and cannot be too much 
deplored. 

The Roman Catholics, true to human nature and their 
creed, have sought, by painting and statuary, to bring 
their imagined God before their eyes ; and have thus ob* 
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tained almost as jind impressions of him, as if they had 
lived with him oo the earth. The Protestant condemns 
them for using these similitudes and representations in 
their worship ; hut if a Trinitarian, he does so to his own 
condemnation. For if, as he believes, it was once a duty 
to bow in adoration before the living body of his incar- 
nate God, what possible guilt can there be in worshipping 
before the pictured or sculptured memorial of the same 
being ? Christ's body may as truly be represented by the 
artist, as any other human form ; and its image may be 
used as effectually and properly, as that of an ancient sage 
or hero, to recall him with vividness to the mind. — Is it 
said, ^at God has eicpressly forbidden the use of images 
in our worship ? But why was that prohibition laid on 
the Jews ? For this express reason, that God had not pre- 
sented himself to them in any form, which admitted of 
representation. Hear the language of Moses ^ 'Take 
good heed lest ye make you a graven image, for ye saw 
no manner of similitude on the day that the Lord i^ake 
unto you in Horeb out of the tnidst of the fire.'* If, since 
that period, God has taken a body, then the reason of the 
prohibition has ceased ; and if he took a body, among 
other purposes, that he might assist the weakness of the 
intellect, which needs a material form, then a statue, 
which lends so great an aid to the conception of an absent 
friend, is not only justified, but seems to be required. 

This materializing and embodying of the Supreme 
Being, which is the essence of Trinitarianism^ cannot but 
be adverse to a growing and exalted piety. Human andx 
divine properties, being cbnfounded in one being, lose 

• Deut. iv. 15, 16. — The arrangement of the text U a Kttle qhanged 
to put the reader inimediately in poasesabn of the meaBiiig. 
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their distinctness. The splendors of the Godhead tke 
dimmed. The worshippers of an incarnate Deity, throagh 
the frailty of their nature, are strongly tempted to fasten 
chiefly on his human attributes ; and their devotion, in- 
stead of rising to the Infiftite God, and taking the peculiar 
character which Infinity inspires, becomes rather a human 
affection, borrowing much of its fervor from the ideas of 
suffering, blood, and death. It is indeed possible, that 
this Godman (to use the strange phraseojogy of Trinita- 
rians) may excite the mind more easily, than a purely 
spiritual divinity ; just as a tragedy, addressed to the eye 
and ear, will interest the multitude more than the contem- 
plation of the most exalted character. But the ernOtions, 
which are the most easily roused^ are not the profOundest 
or most enduring. This human love, inspired by a human 
God, though at first more fervid, cannot grow and spread 
through the soul, like the reverential attachment, which 
an infinite, spiritual Father awakens. Refined concep- 
tions of God, though more slowly attained, have a more 
quickening and all-pervading energy, and admit of pep» 
petiial accessions of brightness, life, and strength. 

True, we shall be told, that Trinitarianism has converted 
only one of its three persons into a human Deity, and that 
the other^two remain purely spiritual beings. But who 
does not know, that man will attach himself most strongly 
to the God who has become a man ? Is not this even a 
duty, if the pivinity has taken a body to place himself 
within the reach of human comprehension and sympathy t 
4*hat the Trinitarian's views of the^ Divinity will be col- 
ored more by his visible, tangible, corporeal God, than by 
those persons of the Trinity, who remain comparatively 
hidden in their invisible and spiritual essence, is so accpru 
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dant wUh the princif^es of our nature, as to need no 
labored proof. 

My friends, hold fast the doctrine of a purely spiritual 
divinity. It is one of the great supports and instruments 
of a vital piety. It brings God near^ as no other doctrine 
can. Que of the leading purposes of Christianity^ is to 
give us an ever growing sense of God's immediate pres- 
ence, a consciousness of him in our souls. Now, just as 
far as corporeal or limited attributes enter into our con- 
ception of him, we remove him from us. He becomes an 
outward, distant being, instead of being viewed and felt as 
dwelling in the soul itself. - It is an unspeakable benefit 
of the doctrine of a purely spiritual God, that he can be 
regarded as inhabiting, filling our spiritual nature ; and 
through this union with our minds, he can and does 
beconie the object of an intimacy and friendship, such as 
no embodied heipg c£^n call forth. 

III. Unitai'ianism is the system most favorable to piety, 
because it presents a distinct and intelligible object of 
worship, a being, whose nature, whilst inexpressibly sub- 
lime, is yet simple and suited to human apprehension. 
An infinite Father is the most exalted of all conceptions, 
and yet the least perplexing. It involves no incongruous 
ideas. It is illustrated by analogies from our own nature. 
It coincides with that fundamental law of the intellect, 
through which we demand a cause proportioned to effects. 
Jt is also as interesting as it is rational i so that it is pecu- 
liarly congenial with the improved mind. The sublime 
simplicity of Xjod, as h^ is taught in Unitarianismi by re- 
lieving the understanding from perplexity, and by placing 
bim within the reach of thought and affection, gives him 
peculiar power oyer the soul. Trinitarianismi on the 
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6ther hand, is a riddle. Men call it a mystery ; bat it is 
mysterious, not like the great truths of religiob, by its 
rastness and grandeur, but by the irreconcilable ideas 
which it inrolves. One God, consbting of three persons 
or agents, is so strange a b^ing, so unlike our own minds, 
and all others with which we hold intercourse, is jbo misty, 
so incongruous, so contradictory, that he cannot be ap- 
prehended with that distinctness and that feeling of reality , 
which belong to the opposite system. Such a heteroge- 
neous being, who is at the same moment one and many ; 
who includes in his own nature the relations of Father and 
Son, or, in other words, is Father and Son to himself; 
who, in one of his persons, is at the same moment the 
supreme God and a mortal man, omniscient and ignorant, 
almighty and impotent ; such a being is certainly the 
most puzzling and distracting object ever presented to 
human thought. Trinitarianism, instead of teaching an 
intelligible God, offers to the mind a strange compound of 
hostile attributes, bearing plain marks of those ages of 
darkness, when Christianity shed but a faint ray, and the 
diseased fancy teemed with prodigies and unnatural orea^ 
Mons. In contemplating a being, who presents such dif- 
ferent and inconsistent a^ects, the mind finds nothing to 
rest upon ; and instead of receiving distinct and harmo- 
nious impressions, is disturbed by shifling, unsettled ima- 
ges. To commune with such a being must be as hard, as to 
converse with a man of three different countenances, speak- 
ing with three different tongues. The believer in this sys- 
tem must forget it, when he prays, or he could find no repose 
in devotion. Who can compare it in distinctness, reality, 
and power, with the simple doctrine of One Infinite Father! 
IV. Unitarianism promotes a fervent and enlightened 
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piety, by aas^rting the absolute and unbounded perfectioa 
of God's character. This is the highest service which can 
be rendered to mankind* Just and generous conceptions 
of the Divinity are the soul's true wealth. To spread 
^ese, is to contribute more eflfectuaUy^ than by any other 
agency, to the progress and happiness of the intelligent 
creation. To obscure God's glory is to do greater wrong, 
than to blot out the sun. Ttte character and influence of 
a religion must answer to the views which it gives of the 
Divinity ; and there is a^ plain tendency in that system, 
which manifests the divine perfections most resplendently, 
to awaken the sublimest and most blessed piety. 

Now Trinitarianism has a fatal tendency to degrade the 
character of the Supreme Being, though its advocatesi, I 
am sure, intend no such wrong. By multiplying divine 
persons, it takes from each the glory of independent, all- 
sufficient, absolute perfection. This may be shown in 
various particulars. And in the first place, the very idea, 
that three persons in the divinity are in any degree impor- 
tant, implies and involves the imperfection of each ; for it 
is plain, that if one divine person possesses all possible 
power, wisdom, love, and happiness, nothing will be gained 
to himself or to the creation by joining with him two, or 
two hundred other persons. To say that he needs othei^s 
for any purpose or in any, dsegree, is to strip him of inde- 
pendent and all-sufficient majesty. If our Father in Heav- 
en, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is not 
of himself sufficient to all the wants of his creation ; if, by 
his union with other pe;rsons, he can. accomplish any ^ood 
to which he is not of himself equal ; or if he thus acqui^efl^ 
a claim to the least degree of trust or hope, to whi^h he 
isnot of himself entitled by his own independent attri- 
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tmtes; then it isplaiiif te is not a being of infinite and 
ibstoluterpe^ection. Now Trinitahanism teaches, that 
the highest good accrues to the haman race from the exis« 
tence o£ three divine petsons^ sustaining different offices 
and rdations to the world ; and it regards the Unitarian, 
as snbrerting the foundation of human hope, by asserting 
that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus is done and 
singly God. Thus it derogates from his infinite glory. 

In the next place, Trinitarianism degrades the charac- 
ter of the Supreifte Being, by laying its disciples und^ 
the necessity of making such a distribution of offices and 
relations among the three persons, as will serve to desig- 
ni^e and distinguish them ; for in thi^ way it interferes 
with the sublime conceptions of One Infinite Person, in 
whom all glories are concentred If we are required to 
worship three persons, we must view them in different 
lights, or they will be mere r^ietitions of each other, mere 
names and sounds, presenting no objects, conveying no 
meaning to the mind. Some appropriate character, some 
peculiar acts, feelings, and rdations must be ascribed to 
each. In other words, t^e glory of all must be shorn, that 
some special distinguishing lustre maybe thrown on each. 
Accordingly, creation is associated peculiarly with the 
conception of the Father; satisfaction for human guilt 
with thatorthe Son ; whilst sanctification, the noblest 
-work of all, is given to the Holy Spirit as his more par- 
ticular work. By a still more fatal distribution, the work 
of justice,' the office of vindicating the rights of the Divia- 
ity, falls peculiarly to the Father, whilst the loveliness of 
interposing mercy clothes peculiarly the person of the Son. 
By this unhappy influence of Trinitarianidb, from which 
common mii^ds at least cannot escape, the i^^ndors of the 
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Godhead, being seatlered among three objects, iiistead <^ 
being united in One Infinite Father, are dimmed ; and 
he, whose mind is thoroughly and practically possessed by 
this system, can hardly conceive the effulgence of glory 
in which the one God offers himself to a pious believer in 
his strict unity. 

But the worst has not been told. I observe, then, in 
the third place, that if Three Divine Persons are believed 
in, such an administration or government of the world 
must be ascribed to them, as will furnish them with a 
sphere of operation. No man will admit three persons 
into his creed, without finding a use for them. Now it is 
an obvious remark, that a system of the universe, which 
involves and demands more than one Infinite Agent, must 
be wild, extravagant, and unworthy the perfect God ; be- ' 
cause there is no possible or conceivable good, to which 
such an a^ent is not adequate. Accordingly we find 
Trinitarianism connecting itself with a scheme of admin* 
istration, exceedingly derogatory to the divine character. 
It teaches, that the Infinite Father saw fit to put into the 
hands of our first parents the character and condition of 
their whole progeny ; and that, through one act of dis- 
obedience, the whole race bring with them into being a 
corrupt nature, or are born depraved. It teaches, that 
the offences of a short life, though begun and spent under 
this disastrous influence, merit endless punishment, and 
that God's law threatens this infinite penalty; and that 
man is thus burdened with a guilt, which no sufferings of 
the created universe can expiate, which nothing but the 
sufferings of an Infinite Being can purge away. In this 
condition of human nature, Trinitarianism finds a sphere 
of action for its different persons. I am aware that some 
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Trinitarians, on hearing this statement of their system, may 
r^roach me with ascribing to them the errors of Calvin- 
ism, a system which they abhor as much as ourselves. 
But none of the peculiarities of Calvinism enter into this 
exposition. I have given what I understand to be the 
leading features of Trinitarianism all the world over; and 
the benevolent professors of that faith, who relM>i^ from this 
statement, must blame not the preacher, but the creeds 
and establishments by which tliese doctrines are diffused. 
For ourselves, we look with horror and grief on the views 
of God's government, which are naturally and intimately 
united with Trinitarianism. They take from us our 
Father in heaven, and substitute a stern and unjust lord. 
Our filial love and reverence rise up against them. We 
say to the Trinitarian, touch anything but the perfections 
of God. Cast no stain on that spotless purity and loveli- 
ness. We can endure any errors but those, which sub- 
vert or unsettle the conviction of God's paternal goodness. 
Urge not upon us a system, which makes existence a 
curse, and wraps the universe in gloom. Leave us the 
cheerful light, the free and healthful atmosphere, of a lib- 
eral and rational {hith ; the ennobling and consc^ing in- 
fluences of the doctrine, which nature and revelation in 
blessed concord teach us, of One Father of Unbounded 
and Inexhaustible Love. 

V. Unitarianism is peculiarly favorable to piety, because 
it accords with nature, with the world around and the 
world within us ; and through this accordance it gives aid 
to nature, and receives aid from it, in impressing the mind 
with God. We live in the midst of a glorious universe, 
which was meant to be a witness and a preacher of the 
Divinity; and a revelation from God may be expected to 
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be in harmony with this system, and to carry on a , com- 
mon ministry with it in lifting the soul to God. Now 
Unitarianism is in accordance with nature. It teaches 
One Father, and so does creation, the more it is explored. 
Philosophy, in proportion as it extends its views of the 
universe, sees in it, more and more, a sublime and beauti- 
ful unity, and multiplies proofs, that all things have sprung 
from one intelligence, one power, one love. The whole 
outward creation proclaims to the Unitarian the truth in 
which he delights. So does his own soul. But neither 
nature nor the soul bears one trace of Three Divine Per- 
sons. Nature is no Trinitarian. It gives not a hint, not 
a glimpse, of a tri-personal .author. Trinitarianism is a 
confined system, shut up in a few texts, a few written lines, 
where many of the wisest minds have failed to discover it. 
It is not in&cribed on the heavens and the earth, not borne 
on every wind, not resounding and re-echoing through the 
universe. The sun and stars say nothing of a God of 
three persons. They all speak of the One Father whom 
we adore. To our ears, one and the same voice comes 
from God's word and works, a full and swelling strain, 
growing clearer, louder, more thrilling as we listen, and 
with one blessed influence lifting up our souls to the Al- 
mighty Father, 

This accordance between nature and revelation in- 
creases the power of both over the mind. Concurring as 
they do in one impression they make that impression deeper. 
To men of reflection, the conviction of the reality of reli- 
gion is exceedingly heightened, by a perception of har- 
mony in the views of it which they derive from various 
sources. Revelation is never received with so intimate a 
persuasion of its truth, as when it is seen to conspire to 
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the same ends ^nd impressions, for which all other things 
are made. It is no small objection to Trinitarianism, that 
it is an insulated doctrine, that it reveals a God whom we 
meet nowhere in the universe. Three Divine Persons, I 
repeat it, ar^ found only in a few texts, and those so dark, 
that the gifted minds of Milton, Newton, and Locke could 
not find them there. Nature gives them not a whisper of 
evidence. And can they be as real and powerful to the 
mind, as that One Father, whom the general strain and 
common voice of Scripture, and the universal voice of na- 
ture call us to adore ? 

VI. Unitarianism favors piety by opening the mind to 
new and ever enlarging views of God. Teaching, as it 
does, the same God with nature, it leads us to seek him in 
nature. It does not shut us up in the written word, 
precious as that manifestation of the Divinity is. It con- 
siders revelation, not as independent on his other means 
of instruction ; not as a separate agent ; but as a part of 
the great system of God for enlightening and elevating the 
human soul ; as intimately joined with creation and prov» 
idence, and intended to concur with them ; and as given to 
assist us in reading the volume of the universe. Thus 
Unitarianism, where its genuine influence is experienced, 
tends to enrich and fertilize the mind ; opens it to new 
lights, wherever they spring up ; and by combining, makes 
more efficient, the means of religious knowledge. Trini- 
tarianism, on the other hand, is a system which tends to 
confine the mind ; to shut it up in what is written ; to di- 
minish its interest in the universe ; and to disincline it 
to bright and enlarged views of God's works. — This ef- 
fect will be explained, in the first place, if we coasider, 
that the peculiarities of Trinitarianism differ so>i»u.ch fjrom 
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the teachings' of the nniverse, that he, who attaches him- 
self to the one, will be in danger of losing his interest in 
the other. The ideas of Three Divine Persons, of God 
clothing himself in flesh, of the infinite Creator saving the 
guilty by transferring their punishment to an innocent 
being, these ideas cannot easily be made to coalesce in 
the mind with that, which nature gives, of One Almighty 
Father and Unbounded Spirit, whom no worlds can con- 
tain, and whose vicegerent in the human breast pronounces 
it a crime, to lay the penalties of vice on the pure and 
unoffending. 

But Trinitarianism has a still more positive influence 
in shutting the mind against improving views from the 
>iniverse. It tends to throw gloom over God's works. 
Imagining that Christ is to be exalted, hy giving him an 
exclusive agency in enlightening and recovering mankind, 
it is tempted to disparage other lights and influences ; and 
for the purpose of magnifying his salvation, it inclines to 
exaggerate the darkness and desperateness of man's pres^ 
ent condition. The tnind, thus impressed, naturally leans 
to those views of nature and of society, which will 
strengthen the ideas of desolation and guilt. It is tempted 
to aggravate the miseries of life, and to see in them only 
the marks of divine displeasure and punishing justice; and 
overlooks their obvious fitness and design to awaken our 
powers, exercise our virtues, and strengthen our social 
ties. In like manner it exaggerates the sins of men, that 
the need of an Infinite atonement may be maintained. 
Some of the most affecting tokens of God's love within 
tod aVound us are obscured by this gloomy theology. The 
glorious faculties of the soul, its high aspirations, its sen. 
ttbility to the great and good in character, its sympathy 
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with disinterested and suffering virtue, its benevolent and 
religious instincts, its thirst for happiness not found on 
earth, these are overlooked or thrown into the shade, that 
they may not disturb the persuasion of man's natural cor- 
ruption. Ingenuity is employed to disparage what is in- 
teresting in the human character. Whilst the bursts of 
passion in the newborn child are gravely urged, as indi- 
cations of a native rooted corruption ; its bursts of affec- 
tion, its sweet smile, its innocent and irrepressible joy, its 
loveliness and beauty, are not listened to, though they 
plead more eloquently its alliance with higher natures. 
The sacred and tender affections of home ; the unwearied 
watchings and cheerful sacrifices of parents ; the reveren- 
tial, grateful assiduity of children, smoothing an aged 
father's or mother's descent to the i grave ; woman's love, 
stronger than death ; the friendship of brothers and sis- 
ters ; the anxious affection, which tends around the bed of 
sickness ; the subdued voice, which breathes comfort into 
the mourner's heart ; all the endearing offices, which 
shed a serene light through our dwellings ; these are ex- 
plained away by the thorough advocates of this, system, so 
as to include no real virtue, sd as to consist with a natu- 
ral aversion to goodness. Even the higher efforts of dis- 
interested benevolence, and the most unaffected expres- 
sions of piety, if not connected with what is called * the 
true faith,' are, by the most rigid disciples of the doctrine 
which I oppose, resolved into the passion for distinction, 
or some other working of * unsanctified nature.' Thus 
Trinitarianism and its kindred doctrines have a tendency 
to veil God's goodness, to sully his fairest works, .to dim 
the lustre of those innocent and pure affections, which a 
divine breath kindles in the soul, to blight the beauty uid 
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freshness of creation, and in this way to consume the very 
nutriment of piety. We know, and rejoice to know, that 
in multitudes this tendency is counteracted by a cheerful 
temperament, a benevolent nature, and a strength of grat- 
itude, which bursts the shackles of a melancholy system. 
But from the nature of the doctrine, the tendency exists 
and is strong ; and an impartial observer will often dis- 
cern it resulting in gloomy, depressing views of life aud 
the universe. 

Trihitarianism, by thus tending to exclude bright and 
enlarging views of the creation, seems to me not only to 
chill the heart, but to injure the understanding as far as 
moral and religjous truth is concerned. It does not 
send the mind far and wide for new and elevating ob- 
jects; and we have here one explanation of the barren- 
ness and feebleness, by which theological writings are so 
generally marked. It is not wonderful, that the prevalent 
theology should want vitality and enlargement of thought, 
for it does not accord with the perfections of God and 
the spirit of the universe. It has not its root in eternal 
truth; but is a narrow, technical, artificial system, the 
fabrication of unrefined ages, and consequently incapar 
ble of being blended with the new lights which are 
spreading-over the most interesting subjects, and of being 
incorporated with the results and anticipations of origin- 
al and progressive minds. It stands apart in the mind, 
instead of seizing upon new truths, and converting them 
into its own nutriment. With few exceptions, the Trini- 
tarian theology of the present day is greatly deficient in 
freshness of thought, and in power to awaken the interest 
and to meiet the intellectual and spiritual wants of think- 
ing men. I see indeed superior minds and great minds 
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among the adherents of the prevalent system ; bat they 
seem to me to move in chains, and to fulfi] poorly their 
high function of adding to the wealth of the human in^ 
tellect. In theological discussion^ they remind me morl^ 
- of Sampson grinding in the narrow mill of the Philis^ 
tines, than of that undaunted champion achieving victo* 
ries for God's people, and enlarging the bounds of theit 
inheritance. Now a system, which has a tendency to con*- 
fine the mind, and to impair its sensibility to the mani- 
festations of God, in the universe, is so far unfriendly to 
piety, to a bright, joyous, hopeful, ever growing love of 
the Creator. It tends^ to generate and nourish a religion 
of a melancholy tone, such, I apprehend, as now pre- 
dominates in the christian world, 

Vll^Unitarianism promotes piety by the high place, 
which it assigns to piety in the character and ■ work of 
Jesus Christ. What is it which the Unitarian regards as 
the chief glory of the character of Christ ? I answer,, 
liis filial devotion, the entireness with which h^ surren- 
dered himself to the will and benevolent purposes of God. 
The piety of Jesus, which, on the supposition of his Su- 
preme Divinity, is a subordinate and incongruous, is, to 
us, his prominent and crowning, attribute. We -place 
his * oneness with God,' not in an unintelligible unity of 
essence, but in unity of mind and heart, in the strength 
of his love, through which he renounced every separate 
interest, and identified himself witb his Father's designs. 
In other words, filial piety, the consecration of his whole 
being to the benevolent will of his Father, this is the mild 
glory in which he always offers himself to our minds ; 
and, of consequence, all our Sympathies with him, all our 
love and veneration towards him, are so many forms of 
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delight in a pious character, and our whole knowledge of 
him incites us to a like surrender of our whole nature and 
existence to God. . 

In the next place, Unitarianism teaches, that the high- 
est work or office of Christ is to call forth and strengthen 
piety in the human breast, and thus it sets before us this 
character as the chief acquisition and end of our being. 
To us, the great glory of Christ's mission consists in the 
power, with which he ' reveals the Father,' and establishes 
the ' kingdom or reign of God within' the soul. By the 
crown, which; he wears, we understand the eminence 
which he enjoys in the most beneficent work in the uni- 
verse, that of bringing back the lost mind to the knowl* 
edge, love, and likeness of its Creator. With these views 
of Christ's office, nothing can seem to us so important , 
as an enlightened and profound piety, and we are quick- 
ened'to seek it, as the perfection and happiness, to which 
nature and redemption jointly summon us. 

Now we maintain, that Trinitarianism obscures, and 
weakens these views of Christ's character and work ;^8fi&d 
this it does, by insisting perpetually on others of an in* 
congruous, discordant nature. It diminishes the power of 
his piety. Making him, as it does, the Supreme Beings 
and placing him as an equal on his Father's throne, it 
turns the mind from him as the meekest worshipper of 
God ; throws into the shade, as of very inferior worth, his 
ielf-denying obedience ; and gives us other grounds for 
revering him, than his entire homage, his fervent love, his 
cheerful self-sacrifice to the Universal Parent. There is 
a plain incongruity in the belief of his Supreme Godhead 
with the ideas of filial piety and exemplary devotion. The 
giind| which has been taught to regard him as of equal 
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majesty and authority with the Father, cannot easily feel 
the power of his character as the affectionate son, whose 
meat it was to do his Father's will. The mind, accua- 
tomed to make him the Ultimate Object of worship, can- 
not easily recognisein him the pattern of that worship, the 
guide to the Most High. ^ The characters are incongru- 
ous, and their union perplexing, so that neither exerts its 
full energy on the mind. 

Trinitarianism also exhibits the work, as well as char- 
acter of Christ, in lights less favorable to piety. It does 
not make the promotion of piety his chief end. It teaches, 
that the highest purpose of his mission was to reconcile 
God to man, not man to God. It teaches, that the most 
formidable obstacle to human happiness lies in the claims 
and threatenings of divine justice. Hence it leads men 
to prize Christ more, for answering these claims and avert- 
ing these threatenings, than for awakening in the humaa 
soul sentiments of love towards its Father in heaven. 
Accordingly, multitudes seem to prize pardon more than 
pieyr, and think it a greater boon to escape, through 
Christ's sufferings, the fire of hell, than to receive, through 
his influence, the spirit of heaven, the spirit of devotion. 
Is such a system propitious to a generous and evergrow- 
ing piety ? 

If I may be allowed a short digression, I would con- 
clude this head with the general observation, that we deem 
our views of Jesus Christ more interesting than those of 
Trinitarianism. We feel that we should lose much, by 
exchanging the distinct character and mild radiance, with ' 
which he offers himself to our minds, for the confused and 
irreconcilable glories with which that system labors to in- 
vest him. According to Unitarianisni, he is a being who 
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may be undierstood, for he is one mind, oneconscious na- 
ture. According to the opposite faith, he is an inconceiva- 
ble compound of two most dissimilar minds, joining in 
one person a finite and infinite nature, a soul weak and 
ignorant, and a soul almighty and omniscient. And is such 
a being a proper object for human thought and affection ? 
I add, as another importaat consideration, that to us Jesus, 
instead of being the'second of three obscure unintelligible 
persons, is first and preeminent in the sphere in which he 
acts, and is thus the object of a distinct attachment, which 
he shares with no equals or rivals. To us, he is first of 
the sons of God, the son by peculiar nearness and like- 
ness to the Father. He is first of v all the -ministers of 
God's mercy and beneficence, andthrough him the largest 
^stream of bounty flows to the creation. He is first in God's 
favor and love, the. most accepted of worshippers, the most 
prevalent of intercessors. In this^mighty universe, framed 
to be a mirror of its author, we turn to Jesus as the bright- 
est image of God, and gratefully yield him a place in our 
souls, second only to the Infinite Father, to whom he him- 
self directs our supreme affection. 

VIH.. I now proceed to a great topic. Unitarianisra 
promotes piety, by meeting the wants of man as a sinner. 
The wants of the sinner may be expressed almost in one 
word. He wants assuraaces of mercy in his Creator. 
He wants pledges, that God is love in its purest form, that 
in, that He has a goodness so disinterested, free, full, 
strong, and immutable,, that the ingratitude and disobedi- 
ence of his creatures cannot overcome it. This uncon- 
querable love, which in Scripture is denominated grace» 
and which waits not for merit to call it forth, but flows 
out to the most guilty, is the sinner's only hope, and it is 
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fitted to c^l forth the most devoted gratitude. Now this 
grace or mercy of God, which seeks the lost, and receives 
and blesses the returning child, is proclaimed by that faith, 
which we advocate, with a clearness and energy, which 
cannot be surpassed. Unitarianism will not listen for a 
moment to the common errors, by which this bright attri- 
bute is obscured. It will not hear of a vindictive wrath 
in God, which must be quenched by blood ; or of a jus- 
tice, which binds his mercy with an iron chain, until its 
demands are satisfied to the fulU It wilf not hear that 
God needs any foreign influence to awaken his mercy ; 
but teaches, that the yearnings of the tenderest human pa- 
rent towards a lost child are but a faint image of God's 
deep and overflowing- compassion towards erring man. 
This essential and unchangeable ^opensity of the divine 
mind to forgiveness, the Unitarian beholds shining forth 
through the whole word of God, and especially in the mis- 
sion and revelation of Jesus Christ, who lived and died 
to make manifest the inexhaustible plenitude of divine 
grace ; and, aided by revelation, he sees this attribute of 
God everywhere, both around him and within him. He 
sees it in the sun which shines, and the rain which de- 
scends, on the evil and unthankful ; in the peace, which 
returns to the mind in proportion to its return to God and 
duty ; in the sentiment of compassion, which springs up 
gpontaneously in the human breast towards the fallen and 
lost ; and in the moral instinct, which te&ches us to cher- 
ish this compassion as a sacred pi iuciple, as an emanation 
of God's infinite love. In truth, Unitarianism asserts so 
strongly the mercy of God, that the reproacn thrown upon 
it is, that it takes from the sinner the dread of punish- 
ment ; a reproach wholly without foundation ; for our 
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system teaches that God's mercy is not an instinctive ten- 
derness, which cannot inflict pain ; but an all-wise love, 
which desires the true and lasting good of its object, and 
consequently desires first for the sinner that restoration to 
purity, without which, shame, and suffering, and exile 
fi^om God and heaven are of necessity and unalterably his 
doom. Thus Unitarianism holds forth God's grace and 
forgiving goodness most resplendently ; and by this man- 
ifestation of him, it tends to awaken a tender and confi- 
ding piety ; an ingenuous love, whic]^ mourns that it has 
offended; an ingenuous aversion to sin, not because sin 
brings punishment, but because it separates the mind from 
this merciful Father. 

Now we object to Trinitarianism, that it obscures the 
mercy of God. It does so in various ways. We have 
already seen, tliat it gives such views of "God's govern- 
ment, that we can hardly conceive of this attribute as en- . 
tering into his character. Mercy to the dinner is the 
principle of love or benevolence in its highest form ; and 
surely this cannot be expected from a being who brings 
us into existence burdened with hereditary guiJt, and who 
threatens with endless punishment and wo the heirs of so 
frail and feeble a nature. With such a Creator, the idea of 
mercy cannot coalesce ; and I will say more, that under such 
a government, man would need no mercy ; for he would 
owe no allegiance to such a maker, and could not of 
course contract the guilt of violating it ; and without guilt, 
HO grace or pardon would-be wanted. The severity of 
this system would place him on the ground of an injured 
being. The wrong would lie on the side of the Creator, 

In the next place, Trinitarianism obscures God's mercy, 
by the manner in which it supposes pardon to be comma* 
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nicated. It teaches^ that God remits the punishment of 
the offender, in consequence of receiving an equivalent 
from an innocent person ; that the sufierings of the sinner 
are remoied by a full satisfaction made to divine justice 
in the sufferings of a substitute. And. is this ' the quality 
of mercy V What means forgiveness, but the reception 
of the returning child through the strength of parental 
love? This doctrine invests the Savior with a claim of 
merit, with a right to the remission of the sins of his fol- 
lowers ; and represents God's reception of the penitent as 
a recompense due to the worth of lys son. And is mercy, 

' which means free and undeserved love^ made more mani- 
fest, more resplendent, by the introduction of merit and 
right as the ground of our salvation ? Could a surer ex- 
pedient be invented for obscuring ils freeness, and for 
turning the sinner's gratitude from the sovereign who de- 
mands, tp the sufferer who offers, full satisfaction for his 
guilt? 

I know it is said, that Trinitarianism magnifies God's 
mercy, because it teaches, that he himself provided the 
substitute for the guilty. But I reply, that the work here 
ascribed to mercy is not the most appropriate, nor most 
fitted to manifest it and impress it on the heart. This 
may be made apparent by familiar illustrations. Suppose 

'that a creditor, through compassion to certain, debtors,, 
fhould persuade a benevolent and opulent man to pay him 
in their stead. Would not the debtors see a greater 
mercy, and feel a weightier obligation, if they were to 
receive a free, gratmtous release? And will not their 
chief gratitude stray beyond the creditor to the benevo* 
lent substitute ? Or suppose, that a parent, unwilling to 
inflict a penalty on a disobedient but feeble child, should 
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persuade a stronger child to bear it. Would not tlie 
offender see a more touching mercy in a free forgiveness, 
springing immediately from a parent's heart, than in this 
circuitous remission ? And will he/ not be tempted to 
turn with his strongest love to the generous sufferer ? In 
this process of substitution, of which Trinitarianism boasts 
80 loudly, the mercy of God becomes complicated with 
the rights and merits of the substitute, and is a more dis- 
tant cause of our salvation. These rights and merits are 
nearer, more visible, and more than divide the glory with 
grace and mercy in our rescue. They turn the mind from 
Divine Goodness as the only spring of its happiness, and 
only rock of its hope. Now this is to deprive piety of 
one of its chief means of growth and joy. Nothing should 
stand between the soul and (J od's mercy. Nothing should 
share with mercy the work of our salvation. Christ's in- 
tercession should ever be regarded as an application to love 
and mercy, not as a demand of justice, not as a claim of 
merit. I grieve to say, that Christ, as now vieWed by 
multitudes, hidfes the lustre of that very attribute, which 
it is his great purpose to display. I fear, that to many, 
Jesus wears the glory of a more winning, tender mercy, 
than his Father, and that he is regarded as the sinner's 
chief resource. Is this the way to invigorate piety ? 

Trinitarians imagine, that there is one view of their 
system, peculiariy fitted to give peace and hope to the sin- 
ner, and consequently to promote gratitude and love. It 
is this. They say, it provides an In6nite substitute for 
the sinner, than which nothing can give greater relief to 
the burdened conscience. Jesus, being the second per- 
son of the Trinity, was able to make infinite /satisfaction 
for sin j and what, they ask, in Unitarianisro, can com- 
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pare with this ? " I have time only for two brief replies. 
And first, this doctrine of an Infinite satisfaction, or, as it 
is improperly called, of an Infinite atonement, subverts, 
instead of 43uilding up, hope; because it argues infinite 
severity in the government which requires it. Did I be- 
lieve, what Trinitarianism teaches, that not the least transK 
gression, not even the first sin of the dawning mind of the 
child, could be remitted without an infinite expiation, I 
should feel myself living under a legislation Unspeakably 
dreadful,^ under laws written, like Draco's, in Wood; and 
instead of thanking the sovereign for providing an infinite 
substitute, I should shudder at the attributes, which ren- 
der this expedient necessary. It is commonly said, that 
an infinite atonement i» needed to make due and deep im- 
pressions of the evil of sin. But he", who framed all souls 
and gave them their susceptibilities, ought not to.be thought 
so wanting in goodness an^d wisdom, as to have constitu- 
ted a universe, which demands so dreadful and degrading 
a method of enforcing obedience, as the penal sufferings 
of a God. This doctrine of an Infinite substitute, suffer, 
ing the penalty of sin, to manifest God's wrath against sin, 
and thus to support his government, is, 1 fear, so familiar 
to us all, that its severe character is overlooked. Let me 
then set it before you, in new terms, and by a new illus- 
tration ; and if in so-xioing, I may wound the feelings of 
some who hear me, I beg them to believe, that I do it 
with pain, and from n,o impulse but a desire to serve the 
cause of truth. Suppose, then, ^hat a teacher shoujd come 
among you, and should tell you, that the Creatpr, in order 
to pardon his own children, had erected a gallows in the 
centre of the universe, and had publicly executed upon it, 
in room of the offenders, an Infinite Bpiug, the partaki^ 
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of his own Supreme Divinity ; suppose him to declare, 
that this execution was appointed, as a most consjJicuous 
and terrible manifestation of God's justice, and of the in- 
finite wo denounced by his law ; and suppose him to add, 
that all beings in heaven and earth are required to fix their 
eyes on this fearful sight, as the most powerful enforce- 
ment of obedience and virtue. Would you not tell him 
that he calumniated his Maker^? Would you not say to 
him, that this central gallows threw gloom over the uni- 
verse ; that the spirit of a government, whose very acts of 
pardon were written in such blood, was terror, not pater- 
nal love ; and that the obedience, which needed to be up- 
held by this horrid spectacle, was nothing worth ? Would 
you not say to him, that even you, in this infancy and im- 
perfection of your being, were capable of being wrought 
upon by nobler motives, and of hating sin through more 
generous views ; and that much more the angels, those 
pure flames of love, need not the gallows and an executed 
tjod, to confirm their loyalty? You would all so feel at 
such teaching as I have supposed ; and yet how does this 
differ from the popular doctrine of atonement ? Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, we have an Infinite Being sen- 
tenced to suffer as a substitute the death of the cross, a 
punishment more ignominious and agonizing than the 
gallows, a punishment reserved for slaves and the vilest 
malefactors ; and he suffers this punishment, that he may 
show forth the terrors of God's law, and strike a dread of 
sin through the universe. — I am indeed aware that multi- 
tudes, who profess this doctrine, are not accustomed to 
^ bring it to their minds distinctly in this light ; that they 
do not ordinarily regard the death of Christ, as a criminal 
execution, as an infinitely dreadful infliction of justice, as 
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i&tended to show, that, without an infinite satisfaction, 
they must hope nothing from GoA Their minds turn by 
a generous instinct from these appalling vi^ws, to the 
love, the disinterestedness, the moral grandeur and beauty 
of the sufferer ; and through such thoughts they make the 
cross a source of peace, gratitude, love, and hope ; thus 
affording a delightful exemphfication of the power of the 
human mind to attach itself to what is good and purifying 
in the most irrational system. Not a few may shudder at 
the illustration which I have here given ; but in what re- 
spects it is unjust to the popular doctrine of atonement, I 
cannot discern. I grieve to shock sincere Christians, of 
whatever name ; but I grieve more foj the corruption of 
our common faith, which 1 have now felt myself bound to 
expose. 

I have a second objection to this doctrine of Infinite 
atonement. When examined minutely, and freed from 
ambiguous language, it vanishes into air. It is wholly de- 
lusion. The -Trinitarian tells me, that, according to his 
system, we have an infiriite substitute ; that the Infinite 
God was pleased to bear our punishment, and consequent- 
ly, that pardon is made sure. But I ask him, Do I under- 
stand you ? Do you mean that the Great God, who never 
changers, whose happiness is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, that this Eternal Being really bore the penal- 
ty of my sins, really suffered and died ? Every pious man, 
when pressed by this question, answers, No, What then 
does the doctrine of Infinite atonement mean ? Why, 
this ; that God took into union with himself our nature, 
that is, a human body and soul ; and these bore the suf> 
fering for our sins ; and, through his union with these, 
God may be said to have borne it himself. Thus this 
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Taunted system goes oiit -^ in words. The Infinite vic- 
tim proves to be a frail man, and God's share in the sac- 
rifice is a vdere fiction* I ask with solemnity, Can this 
doctrine give one moment's ease to the conscience of an 
unbiassed, thinking man ? Does it not unsettle all hope, 
by making the whole religion suspicious and unsure t I 
am compelled to say, that I see in it no impression of 
majesty, or wisdom, or love, nothing worthy of a God ; 
and when T compare it with that nobler faith, which di- 
rects our eyes and hearts to God's essential mercy, as our 
only hope, I am amazed that any should ascribe to it su- 
perior efficacy, as a religion for sinners, as a means of fill- 
ing the soul with piou? trust and love, I know, indeed, 
that some will say, that, in giving up an infinite atone- 
ment, I deprive myself of all hope , of divine favor. To 
such, I would say, You do wrong to God's mercy. On 
that mercy I cast myself without a fear. I indeed desire 
Christ to intercede for me. I regard his relation to me 
as God's kindest appbintment. Through him, * grace and 
truth come ' to me from Heaven, and 1 look forward to his 
fi-iendship, as among the highest blessings of my whole 
future being. But I cannot, and dare not ask him, t<^ 
ofier an infinite satisfaction for my sins ; to appease the 
wrath of God ; to reconcile the Universal Father to his 
own offspring ; to open to me those arms of Divine mer- 
cy, which have encircled and borne me from the first mo- 
ment of my being. The essential and unbounded mercy 
of my Creator is the foundation of my hope, and a broad- 
er and surer the universe cannot give me. 

IX. I now proceed to the last consideration, which the 
limits of this discourse will permit me to urge. It has 
been more than once suggested, but deserves to be dis- 
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tinctly stated. I observe; then, that Unitarianism fro* 
motes piety, because it is a T^tional religion. By this, I 
do not mean, that its truths can be folly comprehended ; 
for there is not an object in nature or religion, which has 
not innumerable connexions and relations beyond our 
gra^ of thooght. I mean, that its ddctrines are consistent 
with one another, and with all established truth. Unita- 
rianism is in harmony with the great and clear principles 
of revelation ; with the laws and powers of human nature; 
with the dictates of the moral sense ; with the nobkst in- 
stincts and highest aspirations of the soul ; and with the 
lights, which the uniterse throws on the character of its 
author. We can hold this doctrine without^ self-ccmtra- 
diction^ without rebelling against our rational and moral 
powers, without putting to silence the divine monitor in 
the breast. And this is an unspeakable benefit ; for a re- 
ligioii, thus coincident with reason, conscience, and our 
whole spiritual being, has the foundations of universal em- 
pire in the breast ; and the heart, finding no resistance in 
the intellect, yields itself wholly, cheerfully, without doubts 
or misgivings, to the love of its Creator. * 

To Trinitarianism we object, what has always been ob- 
jected to it, that it contradicts and degrades reason, and 
thus exposes the mind to the worst delusions. Some of 
its advocates, more courageous than prudent, ha?e even 
recommended ' the prostration of the understanding' as 
preparatory to its reception. Its chief doctrine is an out- 
rage on our rational nature. Its three persons, who con- 
stitute its God, must either be frittered away into three un- 
meaning distinctions, into sounds signifying nothing ; or 
they are three conscious agents, who cannot, by any hu- 
man art or metaphysical device^ be made to coalesce into 
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one being; who cannot be really viewed as one mind, 
haying one consciousness and one will. Now a religious 
jfjrstem, the cardinal principle of which offends the under* 
standing, very naturally conforms itself throughout to this 
prominent feature, and becomes prevalently irrational. 
He, who is compelled to defend his faith in any particular 
by the plea, that human reason is so depraved through the 
fall, as to be an inadequate judge of religion, and that God 
is honored by our reception of what shocks the. intellect, 
seems to have no defence left against accumulated absur- 
dities. According to these principles, the fanatic, who 
exclaimed, * I believe, because it is impossible/ had a fair 
title to canonization. Reason is too Godlike a faculty, to 
be insulted with impunity. Accordingly Trinitarianism, 
as we have seen, links itselfwith several degrading errors; 
and its most natural alliance is with Calvinism, that crud 
faidi, which, stripping God of mercy and man of power, 
has made Christianity an instrument of torture to the 
timid, and an object of doubt or scorn to hardier spirits, 
I repeat it, a doctrine, which violates reason like the Trin- 
ity, prepares its advocates, in proportion as it is incorpora- 
ted into the mind, for worse and worse delusion. It 
breaks down the distinctions and barriers between truth 
and falsehood. It creates a diseased taste for prodigies, 
fictions, and exaggerations, for startling mysteries, and 
wild dreams of enthusiasm. It destroys the relish for the 
simple, chaste, serene beauties of truth. Especially when 
the prostration of understanding is taught as an act of piety, 
we cannot wonder, that the grossest superstitions should 
be devoured, and that the credulity of the multitude should 
keep pace with the forgeries of imposture and fanaticism* 
The history of the church is the best comment on the e& 
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fects of divorcing feiuson from reVigiotk ; and if the predent 
age is disburdened of many of the superstitions, und^ 
which Christianity and human nature groaned for ages, it 
owes its relief in no small degree to the reinstating of 
reason in her long violated rights. 

The injury to religion, from irrational doctrines when 
thorougbiy believed, is immense. The human soul has a 
unity. Its various faculties are adapted to one another. 
One life pervades it; and its beauty, strength, and growth, 
depend on nothing so much, as on the harmony and joint 
action of all its principles. To wound and degrade it in 
any of its powers, and e^ecially in the noble and distin-^ 
guishing power of reason, is to inflict on it universal injury. 
No notion is more false, than that the heart is to thrive 
by dwarfing the intellect ; that perplexing doctrines are the 
best food of piety ; that religion flourishes most luxuriantly 
in mists and darkness. Reason was given for God as its 
great object ; and for him it should be kept sacred, invig- 
orated, clarified, protected from human usurpation, and 
inspired with a meek self-reverence. 

The soul never acts so effectually or joyfully, as when 
all its powers and affections conspire ; as when thought 
and feeling, reason and sensibility, are called forth together 
by one great and kindling object. It will never devote 
itself to God with its whole energy, whilst its guiding 
faculty sees in him a being to shock and confound 
it. We want a harmony in our inward nature. We 
want a piety, which will join light and fervor, and on 
which the intellectual power will look benignantly. We 
want religion to be so exhibited, that, in the clearest mo- 
ments of the intellect, its signatures of truth will grow 
brighter; that instead of tottering, it will gather strength 
md stability from the progress of the human mind. These, 
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wants we believe to be met by Unitarian Christianitj, and 
therefore we prize it as the best friend of piety. 

I have thus stated the chief grounds, on which I rest the 
claim of Unitarianism to the honor of promoting an en- 
lightened, profound, and happy piety. 

Am I now asked, why we prize our system, and why 
we build churches for its inculcation T If I may be al- 
lowed to express myself in the name of conscientious Uni- 
tarians, who apply their doctrine to their own hearts and 
lives, I would reply thus : We prize and would spread 
our views, because we believe that they reveal God to 
us in greater glory, and bring us nearer to him, than 
any other. We are conscious of a deep want, which 
the creation cannot supply, the want of a Perfect Being, 
on whom the strength of our love may be centred, and of 
an Almighty Father, to whom our weaknesses, imperfec- 
tions, and sorrows may find resource ; and such a Being 
and leather, Unitarian Christianity sets before ua For 
this we prize it above all price. We can part with every 
other good. We can endure the darkening of life's fair- 
est prospects'. But this bright, consoling doctrine of One 
God, even the Father, is dearer than life, and we cannot 
let it go. Through this faith, every thing grows brighter 
to our view. Born of such a Parent, we esteem our exist- 
ence an inestimable gift. We meet everywhere our 
Father, and his presence is as a sun shining on our ^ath. 
We see him in hiif works, and hear his praise rising from 
every spot which we tread. We feel him near in our sol- 
itudes, and sometimes enjoy communion with him more 
tender than human friendship. We see him in our du- 
ties, and perform them more gladly, because they arc tM 
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best tribute we can offer our Heavenly Benefactor. Even 
the consciousness of sin, mournful as it is, does not sub- 
vert our peace ; for in the mercy of Qod, as made mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ, we see an inexhaustible fountain of 
strength, purity, and pardon for all who, in filial reliance, 
seek these heavenly gifts. Through this faith, we are 
conscious of a new ^nevolence springing up to our fellow 
creatures, purer and more enlarged than natural affection. 
Towards all mankind we see a rich and free love flowing 
frotn the common Parent, and touched by this love, we 
. are the friends of all. We compassionate the most guilty, 
and would win them back to God.— Through this faith, 
we receive the happiness of an ever enlarging hope. — 
There is no good too vast for us to anticipate for the uni- 
verse or for ourselves, from such a Father as we believe 
in. We hope from him, what we deem his greatest gift, 
even the gift of his own Spirit, and the happiness of ad- 
vancing forever in truth and virtue, in power and love, in 
union of mind with the Father and the Son. We are told, 
indeed, that our faith will not prove an anchor in the last 
hour. But we have known those, whose departure it has « 
brightened ; and our experience of its power, in trial and 
peril, has proved it to be equal to all the wants of human 
nature. We doubt not, that, to its sincere followers, 
death will be a transition to the calm, pure, joyful man- 
sions prepared by Christ for his disciples. There we ex- 
pect to meet that great and good Deliverer. . With the eye 
of faith, we already see him looking round him with celes- 
tial love on all of every name, who have imbibed his spirit* 
His spirit ; his loyal and entire devotion to the will of his 
Heavenly Father ; his universal, unconquerable benevo- 
lence, through which he freely gave froim his pierced side 
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his blood, his life for the salvation of the world ; this di- 
vine love, and not creeds, and names, and forms, will then 
be found to attract his supreme regard. This spirit we 
trust to see in multitudes of every sect an4 name ; and we 
trust, too, that they, who now reproach us, will at that day 
recognise, in the dreaded Unitarian, this only badge of 
Christ, and will bid him welcome to the joy of our com- 
mon Lord. We desire to glorify God, to promote a purer, 
nobler, happier piety. Even if we err in doctrine, we 
think, that these motives should shield us from reproach ; 
should disarm that intolerance, which would exclude us 
from the church on earth, and from our Father's house in 
heaven. 
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INDIVIDUAL FAITH 



The scriptures have been thoroughly and faithfully 
studied for the sake of discorering in their words or im- 
plications, a system of faith which might servef as a stan- 
dard for all Christians. Again and again has this been 
proved a fruitless task. Let us then leave off making sys- 
tems for others, and inquire each for himself. We pro- 
pose in this essay to discuss two subjects which have 
many practical bearings. First, the importance of hav- 
ing an individual faith, and the conditions for obtaining 
it. Second, to what degree we may properly confine our 
sympathy to the interests of our distinguishing religious 
opinions, and to those who hold them with us. 

I. It is a question ofben put into the mouths of half 
converted savages, and of some undecided members of 
a Cbristicm community, — ' how can I tell what mode 
of belief, or what set of doctrines is the right one, see* 
ing that you all differ among yourselves?* This ques- 
tion is oflen considered a smart one, a triumphant one, 
one which is absolutely unanswerable ; but it is in 
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trath a. question which a reasonable man ought to be 
ashamed ito put, inasmuch as the very question itself ad- 
mits that others are satisfied about their own opinions^ 
however much they may differ in them ; and of course the 
same process which has satisfied their minds, will satisfy 
other minds, and among them your mind. 

Let us consider the importance and the character of an 
individual faith, without reference to any of the lesser doc- 
trinal differences of sects, but to the large foundations com- 
mon to all believers. It is important, yes, absolutely es- 
sential, that every individual ascertain them for himself, 
as they apply to himself, as they are intelligible to him- 
self, and satisfactory to himself. Of course the same ar- 
guments as to this matter, which are of weight in reference 
to the great foundations of faith, will apply according to 
the degrees of their importance to all doctrines. Many 
men secure to themselves peace of mind, by not thinking 
at all. But if you would tjjink and still be satisfied, the 
only way is to think for yourselves. Trust to no other to 
dictate your faith, any more than you would trust to 
another to draw in through his lungs, the breath which is 
to support your life. St. Paul says, '* Let every^ man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind." Let him know what 
he believes, why he believes, and how he believes. Let 
him be persuaded, let him be fully persuaded, and let him 
be fully persuaded in his own mind. It is absolutely 
amazing how many men there are, who think Ihey can at- 
tain a faith from others, from reading books,or hearing lec- 
tures ; indeed, who seem to think it the business of others to 
implant faith in their minds, without any effort of their own. 
It is as if the very soil should refuse to have any part in the 
production of its fruits, and should look to the sower of 
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&e seed, to the sky and the air^ the sun, and shower, and 
dew, to perfect its productions. Aid they will offer, val- 
uable and essential aid, but not such aid as will render 
useless the operation of its own laws and powers. So it 
is with large numbers in every Christian community. 
Yet we are told of nominal Christians, of those who have 
attended Christian ordinances, and have never been con- 
vinced ; of those who have been hearidg and talking about 
religion all their lives, and yet have no settled faith in , it. 
Such persons are often referred to with an implied hint, 
that after all there must be something doubtful in i^ligion, 
or it would not thus fail of its effect. Of consequence, 
their example has a bad influence over superficial minds, 
whereas, in truth, they should only be regarded as ^xam« 
pies of the utter inefficiency of a faith, which is not' indi- 
vidually formed and attested within each heart 

That I may not adopt an extreme in arguing this sub- 
ject, I will begin with admitting that the faith and belief 
of some, should and does, influence others. All the faith 
which many men have, comes not ft'om their own minds, 
but from the apparent convictions and professions of 
others. Some attend church as much because others do, 
as from any better reason ; and whatever good they receive 
from attending) is rather from an incidental and wayside 
hearing of the word, than from any fixed purpose of their 
own. By a sick bed and at a funeral, the hope and con- 
fidence of some will touch the hearts of others, rather than 
any persuasion or feelings of their own. Some believe 
simply because others do ; so to speak, they are provoked 
or instigated to believe. They see others professing cer- 
tain opinions, and this sets them upon professing some 
likewise, either the same or different ones — if so be 
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they iQay be called opmioas. Tbus/I say, the belief <^ 
some should, and do^ influence others. We nte affected 
by the faith of otir fellow-men, aild are induced to imitato 
it. But we canilot bdieve what others beliere, simplj 
because they believe it. This is a point which we must 
weir understand, and clearly present to oub minds. Ouf 
friends and neighbors mamtain their own indiridual con« 
?ictions, upon grounds satisfactory to theraedTes. We are 
bound to respect their professiotui and to trust in their sin« 
oerity. But we are not bound to believe, or to endeavor^ 
to believe what they^beliere ; we must arrive at our ownr 
convictions in some other way than merely by receiving 
their reflected light. In other word^, the ^evalence of 
/Certain doctrines and tenets of belief, is no* sufficient basis 
for our own fkith in them. A compli^te survey of religious 
opinions, would lead us to wonder at the scanty evt^ 
dence, or reasons on which certain fonHs or doctrines of 
faith have been held. If the founden of religious sects 
had but made sure of their theories add doctrines before 
they professed them, or offered them to otb^s, how much 
strife ami controversy, and anxiety of mind would have 
been sated to the wdrld. A morbid imagination, a dis^ 
tempered fancy, an eccentric tendency of speculation, has 
brought forth some new doctrine, or set some dd doctrine 
in a new light, and has thus, to some degree, confused the 
former recognized modes of faith. Each sect, not ontf 
in Christendom, but in all religions, has some prommeiiC 
idea on which it is based. Some sects may have two 
ideas, some have only one ; but all must have at least one, 
or they would not live a yean So the company of be^ 
lievers is divided into little societies, each pressing for- 
ward iU distingaishmg tenet It » in i4ew of these thai 
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tfome indiTidualfl abk how they are to distinguish the right. 
They seem to feei compelled to choose one or the other, 
or to hare no feith at alJ, and the result as frequently is 
that such observers neglect to form any faith, as that they 
iteleot oi4e or another from the forms which may be known 
^ them; Hefe is the origin of that large Company of 
men who are dasiiified as nominal believers. There is- 
gcarcely any sihgle cause which has eJtercised so bad an 
ihfluence upon ftiith in general, as the reception of irra- 
tiohat teneti>r, the pt^mineuce of trifling distinctions among 
Christians, and the wanting of sects, who often contend the 
more fiercely the less they differ. For, mark the opera- 
tion of such influences. An observer, who has a moderate' 
degree of iritelligence and conscientiousness, may be dis- 
posed to look aft the differences rather' than the harmonies 
bf those around him. He sees them cbntending for 
points of feith which to him have no consequence what- 
ever, and' insisting upon this or that tenet or practice, 
whifch in all sincerity he cannot force himself to regard as' 
either interesting or reasonable. He is therefore com- 
pelled to the conclusion, that the differences among Christ- 
ians have no better foundation than prejudice, or a wish 
Co believe and insist upon something ; that the forms of 
fiaith are imaginative and matters of mere idle speculation. 
From this conclusion many are disposed to leap to an- 
other most disastrous and ruinous in its influence, that the . 
very essence* of religion itself, the basis of all these differ- 
ences of opinion, is equally a matter of mere fancy and 
idle speculation. If you could look as through a glass 
into the breasts of some of those whom you daily converse 
with, you would there discover a secret mistrust of the 
reality of all reKgious faith, founded upon this very know- 
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ledge, that the diversities of belief upon which so much 
stress is laid are matters of mere prejudice, or educational 
bias, not important, not real. The truth is simply this, 
that the differences among Christians are only in part 
founded in conscience or scripture ; as for the rest, the 
other part, they are founded in temperament, in taste, in 
preference, or some other individual characteristic. It 
would have saved a world of trouble and strife if Christ* 
ians, when opposing each other, would have fairly ascribed 
their differences, as in truth they ought to do — not 
wholly to conscience or to their interpretations of scrip- 
ture, but to their own individual tiastes ; if they had said, 
I hold to this tenet^ or worship in this church, or coincide 
in this measure, not because God commands it, or the 
Savior enjoins it — for in truth I cannot adduce their authoi;- 
ity for either this or that — but because I prefer it, because 
it meets my ideas of prq)rie,ty or expediency, it satisfies 
me, it edifies me, I love it, and therefore I adopt it. For 
reasons like these, and others which might be mentioned, 
I maintain that we cannot expect to believe what others 
believe, simply because they believe it. 

And there is another prevailing opinion, which, whether,, 
it be true or false, should imprest upon us the importance 
of having an individual faith. We ofl6n hear it asserted, 
that all modes pf Christian faith are essentially the same, 
that a sincere profession, an honest obedience of either of 
them is enough, they all comprehend enough of truth to 
secure the safety of their disciples. This statement, 
though often uttered by the noble and elevated charity of 
true Christian piety, as often is adopted as the mantle of 
laxity and indifference. In one sense it does express a 
sublime truth, which our owi^ experience of the world 
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folly attests, for we see the fruit of piety grafted upon all 
Christian creeds. Yet we have equal reason to surmise 
that all the religion which some persons possess utters it- 
self in this charitable opinion. Two centuries ago there 
appeared in England a book of a very remarkable char- 
acter, by one of the most eminent scholars of the time. 
It was entitled the Religion of a Physician, and it ex- 
hibits such talent and skill, as to be generally read to this 
day — one of the few books that survive a century. It 
expresses opinions upon the origin, evidence and charac- 
ter of Christianity, upon church discipline and authority, 
npon prayer and the ordinances, and upon the foundations 
and requisitions of faith. As soon as the book was circu- 
lated, its author was at once claimed' as a disciple by each 
of the then existing sec^s. From the extremes of Roman 
Catholicism and Quakerism, comprehending all forms of 
Christian faith between, he was proudly and eagerly seized 
upon as the champion, now of this and now of that strug- 
gling party. Now mark the consequence. It was a 
great question with the generations contemporaneous and 
subsequent to the time of the writer, whether he had any 
faith at all, and he has been blamed for sarcasm and levity. 
True, his character as a firm and honest Christian be- 
liever is now proved beyond all question, and the pecu- 
liarities of his book are ascribed to his taste and style, 
still, this example, were there no other, would justify some 
little caution in explaining the assertion that all forms of 
Christian faith embrace essentially the same truths. At 
any rate, this assertion is a very important one, and it 
should not rashly be made. Moreover, we all readily 
perceive 4hat this assertion is an expression of individual 
faith. Whoever makes it assumes a right of decision to 
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wfiich he can be entided ooly on' the coaditrai that h^ 
has thought out and established a iaith of his own. I have 
thus far been endeavof ing to exhibit the ii^poiiance oi 
forming an individual faith, on these grounds — that we 
camxot believe what others believe simply because thej 
believe it — that the rec^ion of what aj^ei^r to us m^ 
tional tenets, warns us to beware lest we co&found diviae 
truths with human fancies — ^ and that we should be Oft 
our guard against laxity and indifference. 

Enough then has been said as tof the impoirtanoe of 
having an individual faith- The great question now is^ 
how is it to be obtained. Some will advise a seardi 
among all sects until we find the truth — tlie reading <^ 
books — the going fr(Mn one church to another — attends 
ing all lectures — and the holding of conferences u|M>n the 
subject with those who profess the different prevailing sent^ 
ments. Some give such advice, and there are those who fol- 
low it. But for myself I should have scruples as to giving 
it, and I would not follow it. The best result which 
could ensue from it, would be, the conclusion, that there 
is something sincere and good and true among ^1 sects. 
Yet common charity, and certainly Chris^^n charity, 
would lead us to start with this admission. But results 
not so good are equally likely to follow from this course* 
For some who adopt it, meet with maay diseouragemeots^ 
imbibe many prejudices, and altogether they often come 
out of such a trial with a strange patchwork of doctrines 
and creeds hanging over them, rather than with any well 
defined and attested .principles of belief wroug)^ into their 
minds. When we see a person thi^ going about in seardb 
of a faith, we are led to fear that there is scvnething waiit»> 
ing in himself — that he is lookij^g to others to do for hioi 
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wktLt he'^i^tc to: do^ and vkit he can. do' for himselt 
And we coneltuie that: he adopt* this courte^ not so muoh 
to avoid tronUe^ as from the want of a manly and consid* 
eratecottftdence in himsdf. An indiridaal faitk must 
resemble in its characteristics other individnal posses* 
sioBS — it mnst lie peculiar to each person^ his own — 
partaking of the individuality of his own life, history, ex* 
perience and character. We should each of us feel d^ 
sirous of p^Msessing some ground of belief, assured in our 
own minds, and verified by our personal knowledge and' 
experience. This one and that one, with whom we meet 
familiarly erery day » profess certain convictions of their 
own ; it may be that after reflection we may coincide with 
them. If we do^ then they become our own convictions, 
as much as our features, tastes, and characters are our 
own. The great rerification, the standing miracle which 
proudly justifies a belief in Christian truth ^ is not the fkct 
that there are millions of nominal adherents to it- in the 
world, but that there are five, or ten, or a hundred, in 
each generation or in each community, who by indepen- 
dent thought, and individual conviction have become its 
disciples. The green fruit upon a vine or tree may catch 
a fkint shade of coloring by mere proximity to that which 
b already ripe, and so may ^we take from each other an 
apparent faith — an outward show of belief; but there 
must be a sound heart, a healthful circulation, a free com- 
munication with the ^ring of life, or there will be na 
bloom, no ripeness. 

Admitting then this general position, that an individual' 
faith must partake of our own individual characteristics 
and peculiarities, we may readily specify some of the con- 
ditions upon which we may secure an individual faith. 
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I First of all« in ^adearoriog to arrife i^ some cob- 
victions in our minds as to the tenets of bdief common to 
all Christians, or to sdect among the disputed 'points 
where Christians differ in <^inion, we must feel a per- 
sonal interest in the matter; we must enter upon the 
search as if we expected to find something worth finding. 
We must feel as much concern in establishmg our bdief 
as we do in establishing our charades. You would not 
pass through the community under the protec^on of an- 
other man's common sense, or with the credit of anoth^- 
man's integrity. In seeking for competence or wealth, it 
certainly would afford you little satisfaction in your own 
poverty to know that others are rich. Neither ought you 
to merge your interest or convictions concerning religion 
in the interest or convictions of others. Feel that yoo 
are personally concerned in it, that you must search, think 
and reason for yourself, as the Israelites gathered up the 
manna, every man for himself, and no man for his neigh* 
bor. You are to live and die as an individual, with sor- 
rows and joys, faith and doubt of your own. Be th^i a 
whole individual ; as you have a burden to bear which no 
man can take from your shoulders, learn how to bear it. 
Do not speak of religion so much as beii^ a human in- 
terest, a common interest of men, but as your own inter- 
est, something which is certainly wiMth as much as hon- 
esty, but which is no credit or benefit to you, unless it is 
your own honesty. Such then is the first condition for 
obtaining an individual faith, that we each feel an individ- 
ual interest in forming our belief, as we do in forming our 
characters. 

2. A second condition to this end is, that each of us 
use the means which exist in ourselves a^d in our own 
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reach, for thinking out and establishing our religious con- 
rictions. He only can properly seek for aid who has done 
all that he can do for himself AU assistance, whether it 
be that of charity or advice, is most frequently thrown 
away upon those who are always requiring it from others, 
and doing nothing for themselves. And the simplest 
minded, the wholly untaught man, has means in his own 
heart, in his eyes and ears, for forming and testing those 
convictions upon which a strong faith depends. The pro- 
vocatives to believe or to disbelieve, continually assail us 
all. Our thoughts — for we all have thoughts — busy 
themselves whether we will or not They seize hold of^ 
and grapple with the mysteries in the midst of which we 
live. We are all tried by doubts, and doubts are not what 
they are too frequently thought to be, arguments against be- 
lief, but merely signs, that' he who experiences them has 
not as yet assured his belief They do not hang over the 
truth, but over our minds ; like clouds, which certainly do 
not extinguish the sun, but which intercept our view of it 
Here then each of us has a mind furnished with thoughts, 
which set themselves in motion, and tried by doubts, un- 
less we displace them by attested truths. In ordinary 
every day life, men do not require more materials than 
these to begin their work, unless they are criminally in- 
dolent, and when they are so, others must labor for them j 
others may supply their wants, but they cannot give them 
the healthful appetite, nor the honest enjoyment which 
would have followed their own labor. The case is pre- 
cisely the same with those who have neglected to use the 
means within their reach to work out their" own convic- 
tions. They are men without faith, who wander up and 
down as a burden and a sorrow to those who have a faith, 
FOL. XIV. — NO. 160. 2 
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yifbo are dutressed by their example, and w)iq Biost exeri 
the influence which will indirectly aflBect their souls, though 
BOt with the liviag power ^ich would belong to th#ir own 
-^nviotioQs^ How simple is. the ccMidition ^- '^ bust . 
Aou iaUh — * have it to thyself.'^ Earn it and treasure it 
jap, amid the diseii^ine and strug^ of yoor heart, in the 
thoughts which come to you morning and evening, in the 
f el^tions of home as^ society which you sustain, in the 
iemptaticms winch try your mtegrity, in the retrospect of 
ttckness, in the shrinking of your soul from the tomb 
which op^ fov the body. Plant tlie seed in your own 
bffeast -* ignorance is no barrier, poverty no prerentive ; 
know yourself, study yourself, deal honestly by yourself 
and you will find that happy and inestimable good wiU 
follow from this condition for attaining an individual 
fekb. 

3. In the third and last condition must be comprised 
the purpose not only of all occasions for religious instrucr 
tion, but the faithful use of the other wdl assured meami 
for forming and strengthening owe convictions — pray^ 
and the studj of the Bible, sympathy with and respect for 
the faith of others. There are many and great helps 
ready for us in seeking for an individual faith. Pcayer ia 
a help as essential and needful as the first li^nngs of the 
child when it is learning to express its wants and to un- 
derstand what is addressed to it The Bible, too, is the 
treasure house of the faith of others ; so that its words 
have almost become revelations, they have so often been 
used in expressii^ and strengthening devout convictions. 
,We must never allow ourselves to think or to speak alight* 
ingly of any doctrine or observance which enters into the 
fiiith of another. For if we could search his heart we 
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should see thi^ his ctmricfions are based opon the same 
foundation as our own. The very fact, that by a way^ dif« 
ferent from our own he has arrived at the same eminence 
from which he looks out tranqnill j upon the mysteries o£ 
life, and upward in hope to God, — this fact it one of the 
be^ helps which we could have to confirm our own con^ 
mictions. Let us find strength then in the faith of others. 
Let what has been revered for ages, and loved for ages, 
and believed for ages, pass for something with us. If it 
does not aid our faith, it enters into the faith of others^ 
and we must respect all that concerns the sou], if we 
would fully confide in what concerns our own souls. AU 
these helps to our own convictions will bring their ^d 
when most desired, ailer we have been faithful in the use 
of the means which are in our own keeping. We know 
what labor is needful in forming a character, in developing • 
and instructing a mind, and we know that there are some 
parts of the labor in which no man can help another, but 
ft is invariably the case that the more faithfully he em* 
pfoys his own means, the more benefit he derives from the 
flseans of others. Let us remember too, that time is need- 
ful to arrange and confirm the convictions of our souls 
on the great truths which concern us. Let me add in 
conclusion, the simple caution or advice, be willing to 
differ from others, if your convictions so lead you, and to 
have them differ from you, without presuming to censure 
or to judge them. Do not begin your religious inquiries 
with the expectation of coming to the same conclusions 
with others, or to none at all. Unity of &ith is desirable, 
but sincerity of faith is essential, strength of faith is inval- 
uable ; and if you would have sincerity and strength of 
faith, you must be willing to be the sole professor of any 
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conTiction which solemnly and deeply is impressed upon 
your mind. 

We have restricted our remarks to the mere question of 
individual belief, but let us not wholly neglect the men* 
tion of the practice and obedience which faith requires. 
One word of advice which was spoken when the Christian 
Church was first disturbed by controversies, will do for us 
now. 5n the first great controversy, fifteen hundred years 
ago, in the midst of tumult and passion, a Christian, a 
lover of peace, who lived in obscurity, and whose name, 
like that of many other good, but humble men, has per- 
ished, rose up and said, *' Brethren, the things to be be- 
lieved are few, the things to be done are many, but you 
behave yourselves as if the contrary of this were true." 

II. Our second topic is, tp what degree we may prop- 
erly confine our sympathy to the interests of our distin- 
guishing religious opinions, and to those who hold them 
with us 1 St. Paul has given us a precept which will aid 
as in answering this question : * As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially to them 
who are of the household of faith.' 

The distinction which men would naturally make in 
dividing their sympathies to the various objects of duty or 
affection, the apostle clearly justifies. * Do good to all 
men, especially to those who share your faith and hopes.' 
Christianity in introducing into the world the new com- 
mandment of love to all men, was fai' from merging all 
natural and peculiar sympathies in a general glow of phi- 
Janthropy. The doing good unto all men, a general phi- 
lanthropy, the very essence, the foundation law, the new 
commandment of love, the apostle most certainly recom- 
mends and urges ; but he makes an especial mention of 
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this obligation of sympathy and love, for those who share 
our own religious belief. His precept, however, has often 
been interpreted as teaching much more, and something 
very difierent from what the apostle had in view. It has 
been applied not only to mark the difference of a Christian's 
relative regard for a Christian or a heathen, but as the 
measurement of Christian sympathy for the different sects 
of Christians. As if he said, love the company of Christian 
believers, and love individuals in that company just in 
proportion as they agree with you* Even more than this, 
some have drawn from his advice, as if be had said, love 
those who embrace your own doctrines, and hate those 

"who, thinking you in the wrong, have other doctrines of 
their own. We need not stay to inquire whether the apos- 
tle ever contemplated the variety and number of sects into 
which the company of Christian believers is now divided, 
or whether he has given us a scale by which to measure 
our regard for them in exact proportion as their belief 
coincides with our own. Every line of doctrine or ad- 
vice which we draw from him, must be interpreted in his 

,own elevated and catholic spirit, or it will but poorly as- 
similate with the general tenor of his lessons. It is suf- 
ficient to say, that, as to the broad distinction between 
heathen and Christian, on which he based a difference of 
sympathy and love, he allowed the feelings of the Christ- 
ian to differ only in degree, for his brother Christian or 
for the heathen. He recommended no animosity, no 
strife, but love to all, and especially to those who are of 
the household of faith. 

But seeing that the company of believers is divided into 
sects many and various, it is but natural for us, if we by 
circumstance or choice, are ranked with either of them, 
VOL. XIV.— NO. 160. 2* 
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to inquire whether the apostle^s general doctrine will ad* 
niit of an application in particular cases; if while we honor 
and love the Christian more than the heathen, We should 
honor and love our own sect, more than any, or all other 
sects? 

This directly brings before us the iiilportaiit question, 
to what degree we may allow our peculiar interest in the 
feptead of our 6wn peculiar religious opinions, how for vft 
taay confine dUr sympathy to ihose who believe as we dot 
This question undoubtedly will apply to our Other rela- 
tions, as well as to our religioiis relations ; to our political, 
social, philanthropical and national predilections, for one 
line of thought, belief and conduct. The questioh wiQ 
-decide for us how far our peculiar sympathy for what we 
love, and for tho&e Who love the same things to we do, ih 
io exceed Our general regard for all men. The gresit 
})nncip!e^ Of truth which are to settle this question, as i^ 
^gards our peculiar religiotis opinions, will a^ply to all Ottr 
'other opinions. Any one who wishes ibay apply whatever 
principle or direction our inquiry may set before tis, to 
'any other subject which he may please ; be it pditi^s or 
soci^ sympathies. 

Let us, then, inquire how far we may bhid around those 
ilrho agree with us in doctrinal belief, the bond of owr 
-closest affection ; thus neceilsarily excluding those who 
'differ from lis, from our most ii^timate attac'hment ; how 
* far we may and ought to favor our own sOct, and to refuse 
'to couhteiiance or aid other sects. 

I call this question an important one. A COnsOie^tlods 

'man will at once perceive its mady relations to Ofmions 

'and conduct. The existence of many setts, with Ohurehes 

of their' own, with prayers^ services, ekarlticis^nd lort^esU 
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of their own, will often present the question before every 
sincere and reflecting person. He will ask himself liow 
he is to treat his two neighbors, if he on the right hand 
agrees with hira, and he on the left hand differs irom tim ; 
whether he is to aid objects in which he does not and can- 
not fuljy sympathise ; whether, while he is working with 
both his hands to advance a cai^e which he Jores and Tal- 
lies, he may now and then allow his little finger to under- 
mine his own work, and to encourage another. The 
question will come before us as we mingle in common so- 
ciety, as we listen to philanthropic appeals, ^is we sub- 
scribe our aid to this or that institution, and it will go 
with us over the threshold of the house of God, warming 
or chilling the spirit of our prayers, iand quickening or 
deadening the degree of faith with which we contemplate 
the divided church of one Master and Lord. In pursuing 
this questi<m, the first suggestion which presents itself be- 
fore we answer it is this. How severe, though tacit a cen- 
sure, does the very question itself pass upon the religious 
animosities, the miserable, contracted clansh^sof the par- 
tisans of contending sects, who hate each other just in pro- 
portion as they love themselves. The question before us, 
calmly put, is of itself answer and argument, and a sen- > 
. tence of ^communication against that narrow, wretched 
\ zeal, which identifies the honor of God and Christianity, 
^he hqpe and salvation of the wh<4e world, with the suc- 
cess of this or that bundle of tenets, which makes full sym- ^ 
pathy in faith and doctrine, to be the conditiotf of good 
neighborhood. We need no reasoning, no examinati(»i of 
any apostolic language, to cry down on the instant, with- 
out a moment's compromise, every manifestation of such 
a ^>irit 1U9 this. It is not of God ; but if there be a Beel- 
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zebub, then this is some of his work. Most certainly, if 
we have a faith of our own, it must engage our affections. 
This would be a natural tendency of our hearts ; a ten- 
dency which God has implanted in them. But there are 
other affections which God has implanted in the heart, and 
other obligations by which he has bound it; there must 
then be an harmonious action between the impulses of our 
faith, and the just exercise of all our affections. We must 
have large sympathies for our neighbors ; we must be faith- 
ful to all our obligations to them ; femembering that if 
they differ from us, we too differ from them ; we need 
their charity as much as they need ours. We are bound 
to make life as pleasant as possible to all around us — and 
oh, for conscience' sake, for the sake of that blessed doc- 
trine whose corner-stone we all acknowledge to be love, 
let us not imagine that the interests of our own sect should 
be so exclusively dear to us, that we of right may make the 
society in which we live, nothing better than a mere nest 
of wasps. Still the question comes back to us, after this 
sad answer, which it has often practically received, has been 
frowned down, how far may we love and labor to advance 
our own faith, to the exclusion of, and want of sympathy 
^ for, the faith of those who differ from us. The question 
is not easily answered ; reflection upon it presents its dif- 
ficulties ; it concerns some of the best and some of the 
worst of human passions ; it has much to do with con- 
science, and something with obstinacy, perverseness, nar- 
rowness of mind, and an inability or an indisposition to 
take large views of truth ; from an elevated position above 
the cloud and smoke of strife. The answer to the ques- 
tion, will however turn mainly upon three other questions. 
Thus while we ask how far we may confine our sympathies 
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to the interests of our own chosen faith, the answer will 
depend upon these three questions : — 1. What our faith 
is ? 2. How we obtained it ? 3. How much we value it ? 
1. First, then, what is our own faith? Is it a faith 
which differs essentially from that of others — which 
leads us to censure or to tremble for others who do not 
coincide in it? If so, before attempting to decide how 
far we may exclusively favor it, we may well employ our- 
selves in re-considering it. There are some persons, the 
very essence of whose faith leads them to discountenance 
and to tremble for the faith of others. The question then 
arises, whether we are any of us right even in maintaining, 
and much more in exclusively favoring, any tenets which 
at once shut out from our bosoms all respect for, and 
sympathy with, the conscientious belief of other men. 
Some say we have such a right — ' that scripture is an 
authoritative guide — that whatever we find there is to be 
received on its own authority. We are not to question 
it, but must take it as we find it, nothing doubting — our 
own reason has nothing to do with it, neither have our 
social sympathies. Still less may we refuse to believe 
what scripture appears plainly to assert, on the ground 
that it would make us exclusive and uncharitable.' But 
a man cannot cordially embrace aJ*aith on the authority of 
scripture, or on any other authority which leads him to 
censure and to tremble for others, as conscientious, as 
devout, and as well versed in the scriptures as himself. 
Our wiser sensibilities, our cool and deliberate judgment, 
will not admit of this discord between faith and duty. 
Our peculiar regard for our own faith will then depend 
upon what our faith may be, and thus we may be urged to 
improve our faith if we find it leading us to spiritual pride 
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ot uneharitableness. Yet wlttle there is excess here, there 
is manifestly a true medium elsewhere. Oar faith may 
not differ essentially from that of others, it may not lead 
us to censure or tremble for others who differ from us, 
and yet there may be something in it which induces Us to 
give it all our prayers and all our strength— ^ to ad- 
vance it above all others — and when we are helping any 
mode of faith, to help this and no other. No man, when 
bent upon a long journey, ever walks backwards ; nor 
does he who would build a house aid in pulling it down. 
Our faith, chosen from among many, undoubtedly will ap- 
pear to each of us nearer to scripture, better for man, 
truer and more valuable than any other. If so, it should 
hate our love, as it has our conscience — it should have 
oar dmH, as it h^is our prayers. But let us remember that 
every living faith has a practical side, as well as a doctri- 
nal side — charity as well as truth enters into it. So then 
must it appear to others. No man who regards the con- 
scienee of imother wiM expect him to aid in impeding or 
crif^ing his own bluest faith. If these are our con- 
victions, we may proudly held them up before the world, 
and say that we will live and die for them, that we will 
do our utmost fw them by honoring and endowing them. 
And, as it regards the convictions of others, a faith of 
this kind will lead us to say — fight your own battles — 
do your own work — you have our best wishes for the 
success of any truth which you profess or teach, we will 
do for you all that we 6an do, without undoing what we 
have done for ourselves. Go on in your course and we 
will go on in ours ; and depend upon it, if we are all sin- 
cere, and keep our consciences with us, and do nothing 
but what we know to be right, and do that with our 
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hearts — we shall sooaer of later come to some point in 
our dififereBt journeys, whence our path will lead us on 
together. 

2. The manper in which we hare obtained our faith 
will aid us in deciding how far we may feel exclusively 
attached to it. The large mass of men are not capable of 
estimating the full force of this question, by any thing 
which has occurred in their own experience. Many in- 
herit, without large inquiry, the faith of their parents, and 
know but little of the faith of others. It would be mani- 
festly wrong in them to be the prominent (defenders of 
this tenet, and the zealous antagonist of that, when thoy 
understand neither of them. Perhaps the most that can 
be expected of m^i in general, is, that their honesty and 
good will should direct them in their estimate of others 
and their friendliness to others, rather than a deliberate 
examination or comparison of sentiments. But some 
there are whose individual faith is more a matter of ex- 
perience, choice and labor, and they may have cause to 
make a broad distinction in their regard to it, above 
all other forms of faith. The doctrines concerning which 
Christians disagree, though in comparison with those fun- 
damental and all-important doctrines in which they coin- 
cide, they may be called secondary and less essential, 
have, nevertheless, relations to truth and to individual 
views of truth, which demand that they be not slighted. 
Every tenet and doctrine and observance which enters 
into the religious belief of men, expresses and is connect- 
ed with some living idea. Some men attain the calm 
serenity with which they hold their faith, by fighting their 
way through much strife and darkness. Remember that 
loathsome dungeons, and the tears of widows and orphans, 
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and the flames of the stake, and the agonies of inquisi- 
tions have vindicated the strength and the reasons of some 
modes of faith which now stand honored in the eyes of 
the world, because their first professors preferred what 
they believed to any thing beside. The manner in which 
they attained their convictions, at once decided for them 
how much their convictions were to be loved and prefer- 
red. This is a safe criterion ; fear not that it will lead 
you to bigotry. Bigots and martyrs have always been 
two distinct classes of men — they have no points in com- 
mon. How have you obtained your faith ? Settle this 
question and your own judgment will at once instruct 
you how you are to prefer it. If it has come to you with 
the town or house of your birth, or with the old scripture 
commentary which your father read — if you know very 
little about this, and still less about other modes of faith 
— then you would do very wrong to narrow your sympa- 
thies within the limits of your own creed. Bat if you 
have labored and struggled with your own eyes and yoar 
own thoughts in selecting and establishing your faith — if 
you see reason to believe that others err from truth, and 
in so erring impede the progress of improvement — if you 
honestly believe that your faith, above all others, is taught 
by the scriptures, and would be the best of all others — 
then yoar duty is plain before you. Do the most for 
what you love most — honor that in all your actions 
which you honor in your hearts — cherish what you pre- 
fer — cling to what you have struggled for. The proper 
line df duty in this respect will be that which a good and 
conscientious man will naturally take. His good judg- 
ment will always afford him good reasons for his conduct. 
Though he will never allow himself to speak with rancor 
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of the sentiments of others, though he will ahstain from 
laying any obstacle, even so much as a hair in magnitude, 
to the religious zeal of others, he will always be found 
doing all that he does do upon that side where his con- 
science will accompany him, 

3. Finally, the degree of affection and interest which 
we severally feel for our own peculiar faith — will aid us 
to decide the extent to which we may carry our exqlusive 
sympathy for it. Let us Team here a lesson from the 
zealot and even from the bigot. Let not the strongest of 
our passions, the most devoted of our purposes, be yielded 
up to objects of alj other kinds of ardent interest, and 
denied all influence in our religion. Every sincere, con- 
scientious and ^^ell instructed believer will identify his 
own faith with the great interests of the world. The one 
fold to which all the sheep who hear the voice of the 
shepherd are finally to be gathered, will be a beautiful 
reality in his faith — displaying its calm and peaceful 
prospect far on in the distant future. Who can embrace 
such a faith as that of a Christian, and not connect with 
it the best hopes, the truest happiness of the world ? If 
we have not an interest that others should know and love 
it, we neither know nor love it ourselves. Men who are 
slow to perform what they know to be their duty, often 
have a very imperfect idea of what, their duty is. We 
cannot conceive how the faith of a Christian can begin 
in his heart and evaporate in indifference when it has 
worked itself so far out of him as to be seen by others. 
This would be a union of light and darkness, of doubt 
and certainty. Such a man might make a good begin- 
ning, but it would most certainly result in a bad ending. 
The zeal of a proselytiser is one thing, the consistent 
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conduct of a man firmly persuaded is another. Liberality 
is not indifference. It is no worse for us to have sects in 
realitj, than it is to have them in name. If we have the 
name, let us have the thing ; for the name so far separates 
us — it makes an interval ; zeal for what we severally be- 
lieve to be the truth, will be the best means of bringing 
us together. The great error which prevails amcmg men 
is, that they undertake to get rid of their whole duty by 
doing half of it. They will profess a faith, they will es- 
tablish a faith, and vindicate a faith^ and after all they 
will merge their sentiments, which were or ought to have 
been attained by thorough and judicious examination, in- 
to an indefinite and general interest in Christian truth. 
There is one simple condition which covers the whole 
ground of our subject, and I know not how it will be dis- 
puted. Each sect ought at least to use equal zeal in 
keeping its converts as in making them. When it has 
toiled and struggled to establish itself and to convince its 
disciples, it must do something more ; it must keep itself 
established, it must keep its disciples convinced. A strik- 
ing illustration of this point presents itself to my mind. 
In England, the Roman Catholic faith~ was proscribed and 
legislated almost into silence. For tlie last centul*y it has 
revived, and with an energy which marked its better for- 
tunes, it is seeking with hard and untiring efforts to make 
converts. Throughout the length and breadth of th^ 
kingdom, that ancient faith is vindicated and explaiii^^ 
Id the restored colleges, aqd ii^ the hii^mUe wor)(sl^>p, i^ 
the splendid voli^m^ apd in the |piei^i^ t?act^ its plea is ada 
vanced. No paii^ ov toil is spar-^ either by the humblest 
or the proudest of its disciples, to root out Protestant 
prejudices which have been gathering strength for agc^^ 
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and to enforce by argument, invitation, and the splendor 
of attractive ceremonies, the elder creed of the kingdom* 
Every chapel, however humble, has its pulpit, from which 
the faith is vindicated with untiring effort. The self- 
denying priest strengthened only by his own dear purpose, 
gathers there the fortune and here the penny, utters there 
the joy of hope, and insinuates here the gentlest language 
of proselytism. And all this is done for the sake of mak- 
ing converts. In Italy, in the stronghold and territory of 
the same church, where Protestantism cannot lift its voice, 
the converts are already made. If we seek for the same 
efforts there from every pulpit, we shall find to our amaze- 
ment that not one church in ten has a pulpit, and in vain 
shall we look for a tenth or a hundredth part of the toil and 
care to instruct the people in their own creed or duty. 
The converts are already made — ^"the disciples of the 
faith are born its disciples, and week after week — yes, 
year after year — may the disciples seek for instruction in 
the temple, and find it only in the procession, or in the 
service of the mass, the very words of which they cannot 
hear. Now what is the consequence? In England, the 
Catholic faith is a religion of life and progress — its zeal 
giveg it strength and power. The hearts of its disciples 
are warmed and blessed by it. In Italy, the same faith is 
4ecrepit, and torpid. A lurking skepticism, a callous in- 
difference, a mere outward observance, has chilled its 
life-blood, and fVozen its extremities to death. 

Tl^re are two ways in which Christians, holding dif- 
t^eni 80ntiment9, may live in quietness ; first, by freely 
giviog up their differences and agreeing together ; this 
|hey will not do, and they must have recourse to the secf 
gi|4 wav TIT' that is, of |;iring themselves out by insisting 
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upon their differences, till they show by earnest and con* 
sistent zeal, by honoring in life the doctrine professed in 
words, which of them has the more patience, and the bet- 
ter influence. One or the other will falter or fail some- 
where, and the victory will be with him who can sustain 
himself, and aid his falling brother in the Christian 
struggle. 

We need not to be over anxious for uniformity of faith. 
Christendom professed it once, and the'present fragments 
into which it has been riven, show that in its supposed 
uniformity, there was both flame and fuel which could not 
be kept apart from each other. 

Let no one apply the doctrine which has thus been 
urged in favor of exclusiveness, for we began with a cau- 
tion against that unchristian vice or inflrmity — not of a 
zealous believer, but of a proud and self-complacent bigot. 
Can we not love our own homes, and yet be cheerful vis- 
itors in the homes of others? If so, then we can love 
our own faith, and yet treat with respect and kindness the 
faith of others. To do this may involve some nice dis- 
criminations, which it is difiicult to point out. It is a 
Christian duty, though a difficult duty ; and let us remem- 
ber that Christianity appoints no duty, which it does not 
furnish us with the means to perform. If" there are such 
things as Christian duties, there; is such a thing as a 
Christian spirit ; we can do the duties easily, if we have 
the spirit. 
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HOW TO SPEND HOLY TIME. 



CHAPTER 1. 

SATtJRDAY EVEI^ING. 

Onb can hardly picture to himself a more grateful 
•cene than is presented by the close of Saturday afler- 
Qoon in the country. Every thing seems to indicate sat- 
isfaction at approaching repose. The laborers, as they 
return to their homes, bearing the implements of toil, and 
attended by their cattle, carry in their very movements 
signs of pleasure that their toils are ended. The weary 
oxen, as they step sluggislily along, appear conscious of 
their weekly respite, and the softening light of the west 
sympathises with the feelings of the sentient creation. As 
one looks upon such a rural scene at the close of a bright 
summer's day, while the increasing stillness intimates that 
it begins to draw towards the first day of the week, he may 
well be reminded of Southey's beautiful description of the 
** holy night :^ 

** Wben all created things know and adore 
The Power that made them; insects, heasts, and birds, 
Tbe water-dwellers, herbs, and trees, and stones. 
Yea, earth and ocean, and the infinite heaven 
With all its worlds. * * * The prayer 
Flows from the righteous witii intenser love, 
A holier calm succeeds, and sweeter dreams 

. Tislt the slumbers of the penitent.* 

• Thalaba, IX. 
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It was on scioh an erening, when the son had just i^ven 
his parting look to the blooming and wearj world, that 
David Ellington had come home from his work and was 
seated with his little familj at the evening meal. The 
day had been sultry and the air Was close and oppressive. 
Jane had therefore taken the table out from the confined 
apartment into the open air, and spread Mt under the 
shadow of the great tree behind the house. There they 
sat in the cool of the calm twilight, their spirits as even 
as the hour ; and some philosophers might be puzzled to 
know, whether the expression of the scene without had 
done most to give the temper to their minds, or the state 
of their minds bestowed its beauty on the scene. David 
and Jane were no philosophers ; but the thought naturally 
occurred to them, and they gave the question their own 
solution. 

*' One would almost fancy," said Jane, " that the very 
sky and air were full of feeling and thought ; how can 
they have so much expression of the soul without any 
soul I" 

** He who made them," replied David, " cannot but give 
an expression to all that he makes ; it all bears the mark 
of his hand ; it is therefore adapted to excite feeling in the 
souls who observe it The works he has made are suited 
to the souls he has made." 

** And it seems to me that they address the heart just 
as words do. They mean something, and the eye re- 
ceives their meaning as the ear does the meaning of 
words. It seems to me there is no difference^ excepting 
that words are more distinct." 

<' In that respect the beauty of such an evening as this 
is like poetry, which suggests sentiment rather than dis- . 
tinct thought; or perhaps more like music, which brings 
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on a certain state of feeling, and not a definite train of 
ideas. A piece of music stirs my feelings or puts me in 
a reverie, and so does a beautiful prospect or a sweet 
summer's evening." 

" That reminds me of what we read ofWilberforcethe 
other day. Speaking of flowers, he said that they seemed 
to him like the smile on the Father's countenance. So 
all the beauty of the sky and the earth is like the smile of 
God ; and a smile shows us the disposition of the person 
just as certainly as any words he can use. This accounts 
for the expression I spoke of. One cannot sit down in the 
midst of this loveliness without being conscious that it is 
a Divine presence which makes it lovely.'^ 

" As Cowper says," pursued David, 

* His presence, who made all so fair, perceivedy 
Makes all still fairer.' 

Bat if one perceive not his presenoCj a great element of 
beauty and pleasure is gone." 

*^ The beauty remains and the divine expression is in 
it ; but the capacity is wanting to perceive it. If we had 
no eyes, we should know nothing of it ; if we bad only 
eyes without feeling, we should know little of it ; and we 
know most of it at those hours when our hearts are most 
softened by holy thoughts and devout affections. There 
is never ao much beauty in it as on the Sabbath, or per- 
haps Saturday evening, when we are enjoying the luxury 
of a passage from toil to repose.'^ 

But it will not do to repeat all that was said, though it 
might h^p to show how easily the simple and thoughtful 
can turn to a spiritual channel the conversation suggested 
by casual circumstances. If men would speak out more 
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firedj wluil it pastiiig witbk Ibeni, tbere woidd. be lew 
idle talking. 

It was not long before tbey were interrupted by the ax* 
riyal of tbeir neighbor John Smith. John had evidently 
been making an effort at improvement since his morning 
conversation with David ; and he occasionally sought an 
0ffM>rtunity to renew the talk with him. So he dropped 
in now, as he said, just to pass away an hour in friendly 
<^at, for he really did not know what to do with himself. 

'< The fact is/' said he, " Saturday evening is the hard- 
est night in the week to get rid of. 'T is not exactly repiu 
table or proper to be pushing about in the same way > as on 
other evenings, and yet one does not like to be moped up 
at home. It 's neither work day nor Sunday." 

" What is it then," said David. 

** Why it 's something between the two." 

** That's the beauty of it to me," said David, '* and the 
very reason why I like it. It is particularly delightful to 
have a little season of transition between theooramon af- 
fairs of the world and the sacred duties of the Sabbath. I 
:8hould not like to rush suddenly and without preparaticm 
from the one to the other ; and this quiet evening is an 
excellent time for preparation." 

** But for ray part," answered Smith, " 1 do not see that 
any particular preparation is necessary ; and I have heard 
,yoa «ay a hundred times, that a good man will live so as 
to have every day a Sabbath as wdl as Sunday, and be 
ready at one time as well as another to join immediately 
,in. prayer." 

*< Not a hundred times,. John ; perh^is two w three/* 

** Well, not exactly a huadred,.to be sure," said finvtb, 
.smilif^g at David's precise way of correcting his roatirwi- 
gance in ^>eech; not exactly a hundred times ; but d am 
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mre 1 lia:re btvri jm «ajr so, and I bfiTe heard it firomthe 
puipit" 

''Very true; and I will not- take it back. A man 
ahould make every hour holy, and be every minute pr^ 
pared for woriAip or for death. But very few men have 
ever reached such a perfection ; and therefore we have no 
tight to act as if we had, and put aside special occasions 
of preparation. We need them so much the more now^ 
because we hope by and by to need them less." i 

" But don't you suppose that one would get on fa^er if 
he were to bqgin with making all days alike 1" 

** No, mot Sit all ; and for this reason ; — if he were to 
b^pn so, he would make Sunday like a week day, and 
not the week days like Sunday ; he could not avoid this. 
Ai^ just so it has happened with all that I ever knew at- 
ten^t to act on this principle. It was perfectly impos- 
sible for them to live every day a life of sober, devout, 
contemplative deportment, such as belongs to the sabbath 
and to heaven ; they were not advanced enough in holi- 
ness for that ; and therefore all they could effect toward 
making all days alike, was to make Sunday a common 
day. By this means they did make all alike, but they de- 
prived themselves of a great aid to religious improvement, 
and their characters perceptibly lost ground. Instead of 
getting six mojre sabbaths in the week, as they pretended 
to do, they lost the one they had." 

" Then I don't see but tliat you would .give up the six 
d|tys to the world, and confine religion to the seventh." 

'< I did not say that, did I ? And you don't suppose I 
meant it, do ycm j " 

"Why perhaps not; but I dc^'t see why it does not 
follow. For you allow men to be less religious on other 
days than on Sunday." 
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«^ No, that is not whdt 1 mean. A man is never allbwed* 
to be any thing else than a religious man ; he may not be 
irreligious any day. But then, when he is in the midst of 
business, and so forth, in common life, he is likely to have 
hb thoughts diverted, and his feelings ruffled, and to be 
put off his guard, and be tempted in a hundred difibrent 
ways. He must be very strong and confirmed in a holy 
life, to be able to get through it all without offence. And 
hbw is he to become strong enough? By the help of the 
sabbath ; by resting, thinking, reading, worshipping, on 
that one day, ^way from the worid and in communion 
with God. He will then go back to the world stronger 
and stronger every week^ and thus make every week more 
and more like a perpetual sabbath. Just su{^ose, if you 
please, that a man were once a week taken away from the 
earth and transported into heaven; that there he joined" 
in the pleasures and conversation of its pure inhabitants, 
and learned to make an exact comparison between their 
condition and that of men upon earth. How would he 
feel on returning to the world t Would he not look on 
it with different eyes ? would he not go about its business 
with his thoughts full of that better world, and would he 
not be anxious to live so as to become worthy of possess- 
ing it hereafter ? Why, John, if you were to spend every 
Sunday actually among the blessed spirits of heaven, yoo 
would be haunted by the thought of it all the week long, 
and after a while you would find no happiness in a day 
which was not spent in as devout a frame as any sabbatb. 
Don't you think so?" 

•«To be sur6," said Smith; "it coirid not be other- 
wise ; that is clear enoi^h. And I db not think t shooid 
be sorry if it happened to me.** 
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^ For I siippoae joti are iwt satMed with yoar preaeni 
Malfe/' said David, in a tone of half question. 

**How can I bet" John asked; *'and yet I do not 
see how I can help it. What can a poor ignorant man 
like me do ! " 

** That brmgs us to the very point," said Darid. ** If 
yoa could spend one day a week in the real heaven, you 
think you should have no difficulty ; and I think so too. 
But as that is impossible, you must do the next best 
thing, — ^which is, to use the sabbath for the same end. It 
seems to me that this is precisely the design of it, and 
that it may have precisely this effect. It is intended to 
be a miniature heaven, a specimen of what shall be, an 
occasion for showing the contrast between a worldly and 
a divine life ; and if you -Will so occupy the day as to get 
yourself fully into its spirit, and to taste the enjoyment of 
a serene and worshipping frame of mind, you will find 
yoursefi* affected by it on Monday and Tuesday ; all life 
will take a complexion from it ; and the renewing of this 
state of soul every sabbath tor months and years, will by 
and by make it the settled state of your soul. So that 
at last you will live just as if you had really gone up to 
heaven once a week, and seen with your own eyes its 
glories'" 

*' But you do not suppose that heavien is a mere placa 
of rest and pioiis meditation, do you 7 It seiems to me it 
must be something more ; there must be something doinff 
there." 

" Tesy undoubtedly ; but then, whatever is done must 
be in accordance wkh a certain state of mind and heart 
That state is essential to the happiness of heaven ) neither 
the w6rk of heaven ca^ be done without it, nor its 
pleasure enjoyed. So that th6 important thing is, to get 
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satisfactian and the activky will follow. — And Ihis, I 
itamk, i& the exorilenGe of the sabbath. Six days we are 
tokber and do our work ; weoaght to do it in a religiouf 
. fpirit ; and that we may be able so to do it^ the seventh 
hi made a holy day, wMch may send us back to our work 
refreshed and thoughtful." 

** Just as Watts exfH^esses it in one of his Hymns," 
said Jane, ** when he says that public worship is Uie a 
UttU heavm below; and then he adds, — 

< Nor all my pleasure, nor my play, 

* Shall tempt me to forget this day.* " 

*' But for my part, unhappily," said Smith, " I do not 
find Sunday so much like heaven ; and I forget it almost 
as soon as it is over." 

*« How happens thati" 

Smith said he could not account, for it ; he supposed it 
was so with most people ; he could not find that Sunday 
had much influence on men during the week. This led 
to a good deal of discussion on the value and operation of 
Christian institutions, and the cause of their apparent in* 
efficacy. A great many reasons were assigned, some 
very obvious, some very frivolous ; but all taken together 
showed a quantity of obstructions on the part of society 
and of individuals, which made Jane say at last, that it 
was almost wonderful Christianity had any effect at all ; 
for it seemed to be the business of men to counteract it 
as much as possible. " If they were to set themselves on 
purpose to destroy its impression," she said, <* they could 
hardly invent sur^ means of doing it^ than by the habiti 
th^ at present indulge." 

" There is a sad mistake in all this thing," said David; 
" and for aught I see, it is growing worse every day. 
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Eveft tkoae from whon yoo would leaal eipod H» fattialo 
the cnnent and help proiaote the evil, li is ooljr liit 
wetk that Mr. Hertson, on reoamhig from the oity, wet 
tcUaag me of what took plate there lately. A great partjF 
was given on Saturdaj evening, where were dancing and 
other amaaemaits till after midni^t The street waa 
crowded with carriages, and the noise and confusion in<» 
termpt^ the repose of the whde neighborhood.. And 
who do you suppose were guilty of this indecency ? Who 
were they that comBiitted this outrage on- the feelings of 
the sobe* pec^le of the city, and the established manners 
9f the i^ace ? Why, you would suj^mmo of course it 
could only be the merely frivolous i^id worldly, who hold 
in aeom all serious things. And so I said to Mr. Hertson* 
But no, he said there were present many persons of ror 
apectable standing, chureiHgoing people, who counted 
themselves good Christians, communicants, who professed 
to love the institutions of religion and to be desirous of 
thdr good influences. There they were, desecrating the 
holy season by untimely revehry, disturbing the quiet of 
their more devout neighbors^ and bringing a scandal 09/ 
the cause of religion." 

'' But I dare say it was done thoughtlessly,'' said Smith ; 
'^ I do not su]q>ose they meant to do all this harm." 

" Thoughtlessly I" cried David. " What right could 
they have to be thoughtless in so grave a matter ? That 
is itsdf a sin in a case like this. To go to work delibe* 
rately, by a preparation of several days, to spend a whole 
night in unfitting themselves for public w(»8hip, and then 
to plead that they did not think of doing harm, is a re^ 
dicolous aggravation of the ofienoe. It proves that tfaef 
bad no proper sense of the meaning and worth of the saloh- 
\>9Xh either to themselves or others. If they had, thef- 
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waM hare out off [ihmr nnjbi bands befoore thej wo«M 
btve done what was so certain to unfit them for the right 
use of the next daj. I Bbonld like to know how many of 
them staid away from church in consequence ; how many 
slept at church; how many were thinking all church 
time of the pleasant or unfdeasant occurrences of the 
evening, instead of worshipping God. I should like to 
know what was the state of the house in which the inde* 
corura was perpetrated ; and who was responsible for the 
waste of time and the ill example to the domestics and 
dependants. Mr. Hertson says, that he was t(^d such 
things are not common ; but it is clear, that whoerer in^ 
troduces or countenances them ought to be> regarded as 
an enemy to the community in which he dwells, and an 
abettor of irreligion and sin." 

*< But we do not have such doings oat here in the 
country.*' 

" No, thank God, but if other bad fashions of town get 
into the country at last, this will too. And indeed I fear 
that we haye not much to boast: of. We do not throw 
.away our holy o{qportunities in the same manner, but wo 
are far from using them as we should. Even you, John, 
who are one of the cpiiet people, began with complaining 
that Saturday evening is a heavy time ; and now you add 
that Sunday is not very profitable to you. And whyt 
The only reason must be, that you misuse it. You do 
not make it a business to prepare for it as it approaches^ 
and to make the most of it as it passes." 

John admitted that this was the case, and added that 
he should be very glad to be guided to^ the best raethods;^ 
The conversation did not soon come to a close ; b«t what 
its purport was, and what were its results, cannot now b% 
t<eUted 
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CHAPTER n. 

SUNDAY NOON. 

A REFLECTING Christian often wonders at the appa* 
rently trifling efficacy of religious institutions ; he per- 
plexes himself to comprehend how it is that such multi- 
tudes hear preaching, and yet so few profit by it. A yet 
greater wonder is it at times, that he himself should be so 
little the better for his attendance on services of whose 
value he thinks himself deeply sensible. The minister 
occasionally tries to explain the matter in a sermon ; but 
his explanation is only partially satisfactory ; what seem 
to him the chief causes do not appear such to men in 
more exposed walks of life, and the speculations of dif- 
ferent active men on the subject, differ as much as their 
various personal experience. Some ascribe it to the weak- 
ness of the preachers, and some to the inattention of the 
hearers; some to internal and some to external causes; 
and many, in striving to satisfy their minds on the point, 
forget to keep a watch over the only causes which are of 
any moment to themselves. 

It is not strange therefore, that when Mr. Hertson had 
preached a sermon from the text^ ** The word preachied 
did not profit them, not being mixed with faith in those 
who heard," there was a gopd deal of speculation among 
his hearers as to the justness of his views. Some thought 
that he refined too much, some that he was not sufficient- 
ly discriminating, some that he made too much of faith, 
some that he was not sufficiently practical, and some -that 
he did not make allowance for the hindrances which the 
world throws in the way of piety. So they began at the 
church door, and as the several parties separated on their 
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wqr home, they carried on the di9ca88ion. If it be one 
«iiii of a preacher to make people think, he certainly 
^ad hit the mirk that once at least. 

As no one in the parish lived farther from church than 
David Ellington, it happened that those who walked the 
same road with him kept up the discourse during the 
whole distance ; and he had an opportunity to hear opin- 
ions on all the different points that were started. When 
this had been done, and neighbor after neighbor bad 
dropt away each at his own threshold, Jane turned to her 
husband, and said, ** So, — if we may trust what we have 
been hearing on all sides, preaching does no good, and 
yet nobody is to blame for it." 

•* Except the minister,'* replied David. 

*• Nay," said his wife, " even Dr. Pillerton, who spoke 
' most harshly, acknowledged that, after all, the preacher 
does enough to be the making of any man who would 
take heed to his words. So that, for aught I see, the 
minister also is free from blame, like every body else; 
and we have only to wonder how this dreadful waste 
of religious influences is to be accounted for." 

*' And yet meantime nothing is more easily accounted 
for, if you will take it u;> in single cases and examine 
them one by one. Men are puzzled, because they want 
to see through all Christendom at once ; but they wilt 
find there is no puzzle at all, if they will just sit down 
and each decide his own case. Describe to me any man's 
life, and I will tell you at once why it is that preaching 
does him no good." 

While he was saying this, neighbor Smith, who had 
been walking ahead of our carpenter and his family, and 
now that none else was in their company desired to join 
himself to them, had turned back and caught the last sen* 
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tence. He too had eridently beeo mufling on ^ tt^io 
of the day, and gave vent to his feelings by exclaiming 
bitterly, »« 1 don't believe that it does any body any good." 

«* Why, Mr. Smith," exclaimed Jane, '^ you speak as if 
you had received a personal affi'ont." 

«' Then I am sure I ask pardon," said John ; " I spoke 
quick, to be sure, because I had been trying to make it 
out strait art the way, and 1 can't do it. I don't see why 
preaching should not do good, and yet 1 'm sure it never 
did any good to me, and I do not see that it does much 
good any where. Now take this very town, and go over 
it from one end to the other, and count the people on 
your fingers, and consider " 

David interrupted him. " That 's the very reason you 
get so puzzled ; you undertake too much ; you would ex- 
plain the case of a thousand people at oiice, when perhaps 
you are hardly able to explain one. Let us take one at a 
time. Let us begin with John Smith ; and when we un* 
derstand his case, we vvill go to his next neighbor, David 
Ellington, and sift him; and so on, from door to door." 

♦*WeII," said John, "it's chiefly my own case that I 
care about, and that makes me feel so bad. I don't know 
that all the sermons I ever heard, have done me the least 
good in the world." 

" Very well ; — no\^ the question is, why? Is it be- 
cause the sermons were poor and unable to do good t " 

•« I cannot say that of all of them ; some poor preach- 
ing I have heard, and I have heard some very fine preach- 
ing that was worse than the poor ; but on the whole, there 
has been more that was good. And that in fact makes 
the difficulty ; — sermons are very excellent, for tlw moit 
part, very, — and yet they don't make me any better." 

<< Then we must seek another cause. I had a neigh- 
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bor once, who poisessed a coinfertabk house, and a eapi- 
tal lot of ground to till, orchard, mowing-ground, cattle, 
and a wife who was an admirable dairy-woman. There 
was not a man in tqwn with a better opportunity to lead 
a thrifty, fore-handed, prosperous life. What was the 
reason that he did not! Peof^e wondered, when they 
looked at his fine farm, why in the world it was that the 
poor man was always behind -hand and going down hill: 
What was the reason t It could not be the farm — what 
was it?" 

John did not answer, for he more than sttepected that 
his friend was beginning to make a parable out of his 
own history. 

" No," continued David, " it was not the farm that 
was in feult, but the farmer; he did not use his opportu- 
nities, he neglected his land, he lounged about doing 
nothing, and talked, and smoked, and drank ; and as he 
grew poorer every year, he kept wondering how it could 
be, that so fine a farm would not support him in plenty 
and ease." 

" He found out at last," whispered John. > 

^* Yes, he found out at last; and then what did he do? 
He just attended to his business — ' gave up idle and dissi- 
pated habits, and minded his farm ; and then he had no 
difficulty in winning from it a handsome support Now 
you are doing with preaching just as you used to do with 
your farm — neglecting it ; and how in the world can 
you expect it to do you good 1 How can you be so fool- 
ish as to be surprised you have no graiii to reap and no 
abundance on your board, when you have not sowed the 
seed, nor tended the crop? " 

" But that is not quite fair," replied Jc^; *< I do not 
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neglect pfft acktog ; there is not a man in the village more 
constant at meeting than I am.'* 

** Just as you used to live on your farm, — always at 
home, never away from the homestead ; but that availed 
nothing, while you were an idler. And so in this case, 
— of what use to be at church, if you do nothing more! 
Sitting there and taking into your ears tlie voice of the 
preacher, is no better than sitting by your back-door and 
musing on the beauty and fertility of your lands. Noth- 
ing can grow up in either case, if this is all you do." 

^fiut that is not all 1 do." 

'* Perhaps not quite ; you used to go out to work some- 
times, and plough and hoe a tittle, just enough to keep 
off actual starvation ; and about as much as this you do 
in religion. But suppose you were to make a business 
of it, as you did of your farm when you took the right 
turn ; sij^^se you were now to make the most of these 
religious means, as resolutely as you did of your goodly 
lands, — do you think you should find reason to complain 
any longer that you get no good from them 1 *' 

They walked on for some moments in silence. John 
was evid^tly getting a little new light on the dark sub- 
ject, which inclined him more to muse than to speak. 
But he presently felt the silence to be growing awkward, 
and he therefore broke it, somewhat at a venture, by say- 
ings that after all he did not perceive that he was so very 
negligent ; he could not see but that he did as much as 
other men. 

** As other nun ! " cried David ; ** there is the rock on 
which so many are lost; they compare themselves to* 
^ other men.' But you have already said, that <Ae^ are 
not profited by preaching ; how then can their case be 
any guide to you t It only shows how they are lost, not 
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how you may be sared. Look to yoursdf for tbc present 
One at a time, as I said before. Let us settle the case of 
John Smith, before we undertake any other. And now, 
to begin at the beginning, let us jast remember what 
preaching is for. Is it to be listened to, or to be prac- 
tised upon?" 

••To be practised upon, certainly.*' 

** Very well ; which do you do ? You listen ; but do 
not practise?" 

" Why, there now," said Smith, ** that is the very 
thing I am lamenting. — that 1 do listen, and yet my 
practice is not affected." 

** To be sure,* said David ; *« you expect the practice 
to come of itself ; you take pains to go and hear, which 
is the least part of the business, and take no pains to re- 
turn and act accordingly, which is the essential thing. 
You think this is to come of itself; just as you used to 
fancy that looking at your fine farm, and talking and 
boasting about it, would do as well as working upon it. 
You recollect what we were saying the other Saturday 
evening about the improvement of that season? Well, 
you acknowledged that it never occurred to you to use it 
as a preparation for public worship. The same of Sunday 
morning. Without any preparation, then, you go to 
church and hear the sermon. How? that you may really 
learn something ? that you may receive some wholesome 
advice? that you may be raised to a better way of living? 
No. You merely hear. You just sit and listen; — in at 
one ear and out at the other, as the saying is. Do you 
think about it afterward, muse on its truths, try to recall 
and reimpress its doctrine, and turn its advice into real 
practical rules? I suppose you never pretended to do 
thiB. You have not dreamt of any thing more, than just 
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to hear the sermon. So it is with ihoasands ; therefore 
no wonder that they are none the better. It would be a' 
wonder indeed if they were. Why, the plain fact is, 
neighbor Smith, that you and they are doing all you can 
to prevent preaching from doing you any good. If the 
deTil had hired you to help him defeat the ordinances of 
God, you could not have contrived a more eSectua) 
means. To enter on them without preparation, to 
attend them without any purpose or eflfort of self*appli« 
cation, to think no more of them afterward, and to 
spend the rest of the day in visiting, talking, eatmg, 
riding or thinking just as on any other day, — ail this 
seems as if expressly designed, a careful plot, to destroy 
the impressions of God's house, and to prevent the two 
hours of worship from interrupting the dominion of earth 
in the soui.^' 

" That *s rather a long sermon, husband/* said Jane. 

** And a pretty close one, too," added Smith, soberly. 
<< But it is ail true, every word of it. Yet I do not see 
how I can help it. What can 1 do ? what shall I do V* 

** I can tell you what rules helped me," replied David, 
*« and I dare say that by observing them you will find 
yourself essentially benefited. Will you try?" 

*• Let me bear them, and I will tdl you." 

" They are three. First, listen to the preacher reii* 
giously ; that is, in a devout frame of mind ; as if you 
had just said your prayers, and were holding out your 
hand to receive the blessing you had asked. Secondly, 
apply it to yourself all along ; say Amen to every truth, 
and say YeSy I toiU, to every good advice. This wiil 
excite a strong interest in the matter. Thijyily, think it 
over afterward; don*t go at once about other things aad 
forget it all, but retire by yourself, and recall what you 
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heard and felt ; consider what you ought to do in conse- 
quence ; and lay out a distinct plan of doing accordingly 
during the week. Then, make it a regular part of every 
day's busifkess to think orer and act upon that particular 
lesson, and so mix it up with all your prayers and all your 
work. Follow these rules, and you never will say again 
that preaching does no good." 

•' I believe so," said Smith ; " and I will try them. 
But I am afraid I never shall have resolution enough to 
succeed." . 

" Do it in faith, nothing doubting ; — or if you doubt 
yourself, do not doubt God, but pray for his blessing Ull 
you receive it." 

They had for some time reached David's house, and 
were pausing at the gate to finish their discourse. As 
they now turned away to separate, Smith stopped and 
cried out, ♦* One word more, neighbor ; pray tell me if 
you observe these rules yourself." 

David hesitated a moment, and then, with an expressioa 
of countehance that was half sadness and half a smile, he 
said, '*The question is a very fair one, though I do not 
see that the answer can affect the goodness'of the rules." 

" But then I shall have the more courage to undertake 
them, if I find that they are real things, and not mere 
words." 

•* Very well ; I told you that they had helped me ; and 
they have, unspeakably ; — but I do not live up to them' 
fully, — I do not fully live up to any of my good purposes. 
But this I can tell you, solemnly, — that it is only by living 
by them that I ever gained any thing, and I have always 
found myself a loser just in proportion as I have slighted 
them.'' 
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ON PRAYER. 



There is no act, which in word and practice, Jesus has 
more earnestly enforced than prayer. In connexion with 
this subject one passage * in his life has been always 
ta my own mind peculiarly affecting. He had been through 
the day instructing the multitude and healing their sick, 
confirming his spiritual teachings by his sympathy with 
their spiritual wants. Having at the close of the day 
miraculously fed the five thousand, he constrained his di- 
sciples to get into a ship, and, dismissing the multitudes, 
as they were winding their way homeward through the 
vfdleys, " he went up into a mountain apart to pray ; and 
when the evening was come he was there alone," and 
there remained till the first streaks of morning were 
shooting up over Mount Hermon, and perhaps kindling 
^e snowy peaks of Mount Lebanon. All night long the 
disciples on the sea below were tossed by the waves, while 
he, far above, in the serenity of his own spirit, reflecting 
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the clear serenity of the skies, was spending the night in 
prayer. Faint and exhausted with the toils of the day, ^ 
he had gone up thither to pour out his soul before his 
Father, and now refreshed and strengthened, he comes 
down to allay the storm, and calm the fears of his fol- 
lowers. 

Such is the true character of prayer. From our anxi- 
eties and labors, the storms, and doubts, and agitations 
of life, it leads us up to the mountaia of meditation, it 
spreads around us the clear serenity of the heavens, it 
reveals to us the first davt^ings of that spiritual light which 
shall afterwards shine upon our daily walks ; it purifies, 
it invigorates the soul ; it goes down with us to calm the 
tempest, to assuage the fears, remove the darkness and 
doubts, that distress us, to give us strength for all our da- 
ties, and to spread its own cheerful spirit round our steps. 

Prayer is the intercourse of man with God. It is call- 
ing upon our Father in heaven with the certainty that we 
shall be heard and answered. Not that we expect every 
request to be literally granted. But as the true child 
wishes his requests to be modified by the better judgment 
of his father, so we may wish and expect our prayers to 
be answered only so far as the divine wisdom may see it 
to be for our good ! 

But can we hope that our prayers will have any influence 
upon the Almighty ? Can we expect through prayer to re- 
ceive that which we might not otherwise obtain ? Has 
the act of devotion any effect except upon our own minds t 
Here, with many, are the great difficulties connected with 
the subject. God is unchangeable ; — how then can prayer 
affect him in the distribution of his gifts ? God is indeed 
unchangeable ; but man is not; ahd the result of the in- 
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terooorse between the two will always rary aeeocdiiig to 
Bian's conduct God is unchangeable^ not because he 
acts always iq the same way ; but because he adheres al- 
wajTs to the same princif^es. He rewards the just ; he 
punishes the unjust ; his action in the two cases is differ* 
ent, but the. principle the same. If he treated good and 
bad alike, his immutable conduct would be purchased at 
the expense of his immutable justice. The whole difficul- 
ty rests on this wrong idea of the divine character. God 
is unchangeable because he adheres ahoays to the same 
principles. In conformity to an unchai^ging principle he 
rewards the just and punishes the unjust ; and in con- 
formity to an unchanging law he may give to him who 
asks and withhold from him who asks not. 

In his influence upon matter the laws are always the 
same ; but the result is perpetually varying with the cir- 
cumstances under which they are brought to act. For 
instance, the laws of vegetation are the same, whatever 
may be my conduct ; but the question whether 1 am .to 
reap a harvest from their operation depends very much on 
my causing the seed to be put into the ground. In all 
the intercourse of God with his free agents the principles 
are unchangeable, but there are conditions to be performed 
on our part before we can enjoy the reward. I must sow 
in order to reap ; I must ask in order to receive ; and as 
the connexion between sowing and reaping is a part of the 
established system of things;^ — so also is the connexion 
between asking and receiving. I may not see the con* 
nexion between prayer and the blessing which foUoiirs ; 
neither could a child see the connexion between the 
seeds that are buried in ihe naked earth in autumn, and 
the grain that after a winter of snow waves over the field 
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in a suramer's day ; and in trutii the exact manner in 
which the result is brought about is to the profound phi- 
losopher, not less than toihe child, as much a mystery in 
the one case as in the other. If he is ignorant of the process 
by which prayer produces-the blessing, so, also, isrhe ig* 
norant of the process by which the seed produces the plant 
But then we may watch the progress of the seed, as 
the germ is unfolded and becomes a plant, and can say 
with certainty that the one is the result of the other. The 
growth is almost sure. But we pray for a thousand things, 
only a few are received, and we can trace no connexion 
between them and the prayers. Are not the cases, where 
our requests are not answered, sufficient to show that 
prayer is unavailing, and that the few instances, which 
seem a fulfilment of our requests, have in reality no de- 
pendence upon them ? If prayer be effectual, why does it 
so oflen fail ? 

Analogy here does not forsake us. Watch the tree 
whose light, feathery seeds, uplided by the winds, are, 
borne hundreds and perhaps thousands of miles, and 
which in a single year produces enough to plant the for- 
ests of a kingdom. Yet that tree is alone, and you 
nowhere find one which you can say. positively is its off- 
spring. There it stands under the eye of heaven, fulfil- 
ing its destiny and every year faithful to its Creator, 
sending forth its myriads of seeds. Some are blighted 
in the dower, some are mildewed, some fall upon the 
ocean, some are the food of birds, some are buried in 
the forest whete they lie for centuries till the old forest is 
removed and the newly admitted warmth calls them into 
life, and men wonder at the strange growth ; some fall 
by the way-^ide, some on cultivated fields, som e on det- 
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mtta, some in disUmt islands. For every one that becomes 
a tree millions <m millions are permitted to perish ; and 
in no oase can we trace the connexion between the new 
tree and the particular seed that produces it. Now are not 
the innumerable instances of failure a proof, that the 
process of reproduction is here unavailing, and that the 
few plants which seem to grow out of these seeds have in 
reality no dependence upon them t If the process be ef- 
fectual, why does it so often fail ? 

God is so rich in his resources that he may select only 
the few from the innumerable and yet his purposes and 
their wants be answered. Of the seeds only those shall 
grow which may not interfere with his other designs, and 
they shall be enough. And of our requests only those 
shall be immediately granted, which are not inconsistent 
with the wants and rights of others and all the compli- 
cated purposes of his infinite kingdom. But if we ask 
in sincerity, they shall be enough. Some of our prayers 
are blighted by wrong motives, and some are mildewed by 
an impatient spirit ; ^- some rest on objects which are bar- 
ren or would do us harm ; — some must wait till forests of 
sdfishness, ignorance or sin are removed, and centuries 
yet to come may show to us the fulfilment of petitions 
over which we had mourned as lo^t. Tl^ey may not ac- 
complish the particular purposes for which we had intend- 
ed them ; but not one prayer is breathed in vain. As of 
those countless seeds, though few grow into trees, not one is 
lost ; but some are the food of birds, and some go back 
to enrich the earth, and some are used for the sick, and 
all in one way or other answer some purpose, though dif* 
ferent from their original design ; so of our prayers not 
one is lost, but each has and shall have its influence in 
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the great system of God's provideiice* Wetead of g^en 
vials in heaven filled with sweet odors which are the 
prayers of saints.* And we cannot say how many of the 
prayers which we have .regi;etted as east upon the winds 
shall yet greet us with their fragrance in some new c<hi- 
dition of being. 

But why should we pray ? Why has God made this a 
condition on which we are to receive his favor t He can 
as well give without our asking. Why should we sow t 
Why has God made this a condition of the harvest? He 
can as well produce food without our labor. 

But as our physical powers are to be strengthened by 
the necessity of providing for their wants through personal 
exertion, so our spiritual natures are to be called out and 
cherished by the sort of exertion which God has ordained 
for them. By connecting prayer with our daily w^mts he 
has made it one of the great means of sustaining our spir* 
ilual lives. 

But I do not like to argue upon a subject like this. 
Prayer is an instinct, a spontaneous impulse of the soul, 
and like all other glowing emotions is chilled and withered 
under the cold investigations of the intellect. There are 
. feelings wjiich it is not well to analyse too rigidly. It is 
like applying the dissecting knife to our own hearts, to 
find out the principle of li^, whi6h is extinguished by the 
touch that may reach it. What would become of the 
filial affections, if the child instead of rushing to his father, 
as his feelings prompt, should wait till he is able to analyse 
his feelings ; to answer the metaphysical doubts that in- 
genious men may put ; — to see exactly how his mind may 

♦Rev. V, a 
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aet «pon his father^s mind ; and how the wishes of a sim. 
jde child should have any influence upon the mature pur. 
poses of n man? There is more' wisdom far in the un- 
doubting impulse by which he clings to his parent, trusts 
to his kindness and knows that he will hear and assist him. 
Prayer is a spontaneous emotion, a voluntary prompt- 
ing of the heart. It is the reaching out of the soul to- 
wards God. as the young plant reaches out towards the 
sun ; and it is well for us to obey the prompting without 
being too curious to hear or to answer the objections that 
may be urged. When once in the simplicity and unthink- 
ing confidence of our souls we have felt what it is to pray, 
we have received that which no arguments can shake. 
The strength of our own hearts in prayer melt and carry 
away the objections that before confined us, as the strength 
of the stream with the first shower of spring breaks up, 
dissolves and bears away the ice which all winter long has 
weighed upon its breast, and which no human skill or 
power could remove. 

But for what shall we pray ? 

I. In the first place we should pray for outward gifts,* 
imd pray for them because they are real blessings, to be 
received fi-om the hand of God. And besides this we are 
to pray for them because they are links which, through 
prayer, shall connect us with him. Personal exertion is 
the great means of obtaining them. But if it were the 
only means, leaving us in perfect security, and we receiv- 
ed these gifts firom the earth without thought or acknow** 
ledgment, their highest meaning would be lost ; and we 
should entirely forget him from whom they come. But 

• Matthew vi, 7 ; " Give us this day our daily bread." MatUie'w 
zzvi, 89; *< O my Father, if it be possible, let^this cup pass from me.^ 
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now, while pcarsonal exertion Mid oar own wiidoffl aye 
the principal means of obtaining what we desire hese» 
still so much of uncertainty rests upon all earthly schemes, 
that we can neyer feel entirely secure in ourselFes, but 
are prompted to reach out for a wisdom and a strength 
higher than our own. I have sometimes ielt as if these 
things were too small and momentary to be an object of 
prayer, — that it was beneath the Almighty to supply us 
with our daily bread, and the comforts of life, when he 
has already so far furnished us with the means of sup- 
pling ourselves. And if the prayer ^nd the divine in- 
terference ended with the gifl it might be so. But it 
does not. While I pray for some earthly good as an end 
in itself, through prayer it is converted into a means (be- 
yond my thought) of spiritual improvement. 

It is thus through all the works of God that small 
means accomplish high ends. The flower whose fra- 
grance scents the whple air round our dwellings, comes 
out from the mouldering earth. The affections of brother 
and sister, husband and wife, with all that is true and dis- 
interested in their charact^, are cherished by offices, 
which but for the feeling with which they are connected, 
would not bear to be too narrowly inspected. The friend, 
by watching our little transient wants, by gratifying our 
taste and senses in matters too slight to be noticed by 
any but the eye of friendship, awakens the purest and 
most delicate feelings of the heart. So prayer for tem- 
poral things, by connecting God With all our transient 
feelings, wants, Hessings, and hc^>es, kindles within ns 
purer desires, brings before us nobler wants and a yearn- 
ing for higher blessings. In fear and sorrow, amid 
earthly douhts, I pray to God for help, and in feeling that 
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be has heard my prayer my affections are drawn out 
towards him. 

A child entirely selfi^, cares for nothing but its 
own gratification. It seeks others as the means of sd& 
iadalgenee, nnd if they, through fear of encouraging its 
selfiahn^s, should refuse to grant its requests, they woidd 
obIj do the injury they feared. But ivhere the mother 
prudently gratifies its wishes, she gradually, through its 
iafbrior' appetites, engages its afiections, till they become 
stronger than its sdfish desires, and it will gradually resign 
them, in order to please and assist her. Thus it is that 
Grod deals with us by connecting himself in prayer with 
all our earthly wishes, plans and thoughts. At first we 
seek him only in reference to them. Our pecuniary 
prospect, for example^ looks dark. ,We are peiplexed 
and know not which way to turn. No human wisdom 
can give us the light we want. In our embarrassments 
we look up to heaven, and ask that the impending ruin 
may be turned aside. The object of our prayer is worldly, 
bat it has called out a new feeling, and if the habit of 
sincere and fervent prayer even for such things be form- 
ed, our affections will gradually rise from them, and fix 
themselves on something more true and unchanging. 

But if God interfered only with our spiritual wants^ and 
made them alone the object of prayer, the great incentives 
to devotion with those who are in the infancy of their 
i^Mritual being would be cut off, and the higher affections 
would have' no c^^rtunity to come out. All that such 
DMn most love and value would be thrown out of tl»ir 
devotions. But now every thing comes in to quicken the 
prayerful spirit. The father looks upon his chil^en and 
revolves in his mind, as a man of the world, the various 
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diBgers to which they are exposed. Their eircanutUH 
ces, — who can tell what reverses of fortune shall pass 
over them while they live ? Their health ; -«- who can say 
how soon disease shall come among them, and one after 
another sicken and die? Their characters; — he shud* 
ders as he thinks of the evil influences that are round 
them; and of the many, who, starting with hopta ashrigl^ 
as theirs, have gone down early to the grave with shame 
and sadness. And as he thinks on the many ills against 
which no human skill or foresight can provide, he calk 
them nearer to himself, and with a trembling heart bAb 
that God will watch over their inexperience and protect 
their weakness. As he prays, the affections which bind 
him to them bind him also to his Father. And when these 
little ones become men and women, and are scattei'ed 
through distant lands, the memory of their early home, con- 
aecrated by a father's prayers, holds them back in the mo<» 
ment of t<»nptation ; and in the hour of loneliness and s<»- 
row, those same affections, linked in with all they love on 
earth, uniting them to each other and to God, quicken 
their faith, and breathe in consolatioh and hope. Thus 
Utfough prayer our earthly attachments lead to a higher im- 
provement. The mother over her sick child prays with 
the agony of a mother's heart, that its life may be spared; 
and while ^le pleads with God with the intense feelings 
with which she would plead with man to spare its life, God, 
for the first time becomes to her a real existence ; ske 
feels that he is with her as a father, that there is not the 
dreadful gulf she had feared between the living and the 
dead; — insensibly her terror is removed, before her 
prayer is ended she can add, '' not my will but thine be 
done," and, as she turns back to witness its soSeriii^ 
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she is almost ready to give up her child to its Father in 
heaven. Thus through prayer our earthly affections be- 
come the parents of a spiritual life. As what seems but 
the ugly casing of a worm has been nourishing, and al- 
ready contains, the perfect lineaments of the beautiful 
creature that shall soon burst forth, so our earthly affec- 
tions may give life to a purer principle within, and already 
through them this corruptible has put on incorruption, this 
mortal has put on immortality, and death is swallowed up 
in victory. 

We are then to pray for outward, temporal gifts. We 
aie gratefully to receive and earnestly to ask for them ; 
for they are blessings from the hand of God, and by re- 
ceiving them as such we are fostering within ourselves 
feelings purer and more lasting than themselves. If we 
pray in sincerity and truth we shall be heard.* But they 
are always of doubtful influence ; and we know not but 
that what seems to us bread or a fish, may in reality prove 
a stone or a serpent. I fear not to pray for spiritual attain- 
ments — for virtue, faith, charity — for Lknow that they 
are sure. - But in asking for transient blessings, and 
especially for any particular object of interest or passionate 
desire, though it be a good name, health, a competent 
support, or even the life of a friend, I ask with trembling ; 
I dare not pray for them except with the condition ear- 
nestly expressed that it should be consistent with our 
highest spiritual good. 

11. While we pray for the gifts of this life, the desire of 
i^iritual improvement which might otherwise be chilled 
or stifled is brought out, and the stronger it becomes the 

* Matthew vii, 7. " Ask and it shall be given you." 
TOL. XIV. — NO. 163. 2 
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more earnest will be our prayers for spiritual attainments. 
Here is the great fi^ld for devotion. It then becomes not 
merely the cry of a weak and erring creature, cast down 
by the misfortunes of life, combating with its evils and 
reaching forward to its possessions ; but of a sinful crea- 
ture praying that his sins may be forgiven, of an ignorant 
being praying that light may shine upon his steps, that the 
path of duty may become plain, and strength be given to 
enable him to walk therein. Not more earnestly does 
the father or mother pray for the life and safety of their 
children in the hour of peril than he for the life and salva- 
tion of his soul. And the simple act of prayer, though it is 
not all, will of itself strengthen our faith and purify our 
hearts. The feeling that we are in the presence of God 
must hush all sinful thoughts. We are assimilated to the 
superior minds with whom we associate. While with 
them we feel ourselves in a different atmosphere. We 
drink in a purer spirit, and leave them feeling that virtue 
has come out from them, and that we have been made 
wiser anid better. There are those whose countenance 
and tones even awaken within us a purer life. We can- 
not be with them without feeling gently rebuked and 
excited by their example, by the quickening influ^ice of 
their thoughts, the calm enthusiasm of their faith. But 
what are all human companionships compared with thit 
of the divine mind ? None enters so deeply into the heart, 
or infuses into our very nature such breathings of holi- 
ness and love. By prayer, in the stillness of all worldly 
thoughts, I am admitted into the presence of God. Around 
me is the infinite majesty of the most high — a purity be- 
fore which the heavens shrink back as unclean, — a wis- 
dom before whiph the highest wisdom of angels is but 
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folly, — a love which looks with tender mercy on the 
lowest and most sinful of his creatures. I cannot stand 
in such a presence, and hold intercourse with a being 
like this, without feeling my nature quickened, ele- 
vated and enlarged. Higher conceptions of truth and 
holiness open before me ; I am drawn forward by stronger 
and more hallowed desires, which utter themselves in 
prayer. And, again, with new attainments, new concep- 
tions of truth spring up, and before them always is a reach- 
ing out of the soul for something higher than has yet been 
realized or conceived. Thus prayer rises with us stronger 
and stronger, from the first feeble sigh of penitence to the 
highest conceptions we may reach of spiritual greatness. 
Our ideas of God open out broader and more pure, and 
as the astronomer who first employed the telescope, look- 
ed farther into the depths of heaven, and found there my- 
riads of stars, whose light had before fallen upon no hu- 
man eye, so with our spiritual discernment improved by 
faith and prayer, we look farther into the deep things of 
the mystery of God, and behold there new visions of beau- 
ty, truth and holiness, which we long to realize in our 
lives. Before them the objects of human ambition — the 
hopes, the fears, the sorrows and the joys of life — dwindle 
away like this little earth amid the infinite universe of 
worlds. 

I have spoken only of the natural influence of the act 
of praying upon ourselves. But God will assist us with 
his spirit, purifying and strengthening our minds, quick- 
ening our hearts, unfolding to us more and more of his 
own perfections, and raising us to a nearer communion 
with himself;* 

* This union of the soul with God, as at once the highest act and 
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III. I have spoken of prayer as a means in the pursuit 
of temporal and spiritual attainments. I have noAv to 
speak of it, or rather of its spirit, in a yet higher charac- 
ter; — as an end, as being in itself the lofti^t reward and 
attainment which the immortal soul can reach. The 
union of friends is in itself a great pleasure ; the inter- 
course with nature — with field and grove, and evening 
skies — brings to us a true and sublime enjoyment. We 
ask not what it brings to us ; — it is in itself more than 
all that it can bring. We are not like children who long 
for the annual visits of their relatives because of the presents 
they expect. The friend himself is more than all gifts; 
— the intercourse with nature richer than tropical fruits, 
and itself the source of a higher .happiness. But richer 
than the intercourse of friend with friend, or the soul 
with this outward universe in all its magnificence and 
beauty, is the intercourse of the soul with God — the 
union of our 'finite natures with his infinite spirit. There 
may be no interference of visfual organs, no Toice or sound ; 
but the blending of spirit with spirit Emotions too 
nice or too deep for human language — the trembling; 
thought, which fears to utter itself in words — the inward 

purpose of prayer, is nowhere expressly mentioned by Jesus in refer- 
ence to this subject, yet how beautifully does its spirit pervade his 
life ! " I and my Father are one. * * Neither pray I for these alone, 
hut for them also which shall believe on me through their word ; that 
they all may be one ; as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.*' John x, 30; xvii, 20, 21. 

The delight of prayer as an end is more dwelt upon in the Psalms, 
than elsewhere, and has entered more into the character of eastern 
than of western nations. In them it has sometimes been excessive, 
but never among us. 
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sigh, which dares not vent itself aloud — are recognised and 
answered by the immediate communion of spirit with spirit. 

And this immediate, entire communion is a want of the 
soul from its earliest to its latest impulse ; and to this it 
looks forward as its highest bliss. The affections, called 
out by earthly objects, and investing them with ideal per- 
fections, were not born to be forever the sport of mortal 
accident and weakness, reaching out for a happiness they 
cannot find ; but in God alone shall all their hopes and 
yearnings be realized. 

With the birth of every great feeling we long for com- 
munion with Him. When in childhood we first awaken 
to a consciousness, of beauty, and the coming of spring 
almost overpowers us with gladness, as we stray through 
the fields alone, it is not merely what we see that affects 
us ; but we are awed as it were by an invisible presence, 
moving over the earth and calling shrubs, birds and flow- 
ers firotn their secret graves. Our souls long even then 
to commune with the great spirit. And the desire grows 
with our minds and comes out through every strong emo- 
tion. It is only they that never rise to any high enthusi- 
asm who do not feel it. When we are. deeply moved, no 
intercourse with man can fill up our wants, and we crave 
something which may respond to us more than nature, — 
something *which from the field, the ocean and the sky, 
may understand us and speak to us with tones of kind- 
ness. In short, we need the intercourse with our Father 
which can be known only in prayer. Without this we 
are as children, lefl alone in some great mansion, and sup- 
plied with their daily food by an invisible hand. They 
walk through the long halls and deserted chambers; and 
in the fearful silence start at the hollow reverberations of 
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their own steps. They take up and lay aside ihek toys ; 
they taste, and turn away in sickness from their food. Dark- 
ness is frightful, the day comes- not cheerfully as it once 
did ; but they are weighed down and oppressed by a sense 
of loneliness and awe. Not till their parents have come 
back, and they can run to them and feel the security of 
their presence, can they really enjoy their food, their sports, 
or the most common pleasures. So In this great mansion 
where our Father has placed us, as we stand and muse in 
its midst its greatness weighs us down with a sense of lone- 
liness and awe. Not till we feel that it is all animated by the 
presence of God, — that he is with us as a Father with his 
children, — can we seem to ourselves otherwise than or- 
phans amid his mighty works. Till then we enjoy not, as 
we should, each other's society, — we love not man with 
the love which is due to a human soul, and see not in na- 
ture the beauty which it is intended to reveal. Our high- 
est feelings are without an object, and wander like the 
dove over a deluged world, lonely, restless and sad. 
, I have read, in the works of an atheist,* of one, '* whose 
young enthusiasm, casting off the belief in God, sought 
for happiness in man, in nature and his own soul. But 
soon he leaves ** his cold fireside and alienated home," 
where the flames of devotion had never glowed, ** to seek 
strange truths in undiscovered lands;" 

" Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air, 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 
The fountains of divine philosophy 
- Fed not his thirsting lips ; and all of great 
Or good or lovely, which the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 
And knew." 

^Shelley's Alastor. 
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He exercises his benevolent feelings. He goes through 
the fairest and sublimest works of nature, and looks with 
love on all that he beholds. The world to him is hollow 
and void ; for he is without a father and without a home. 

" Thou,'*lie exclaims, " thou hast a home. 

Beautiful bird : Thou voyagest to thine home. 
Where thy sweet mate will welcome thy return. 
And what am I, that I should linger here. 
With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth and heaven 
That echoes not my thoughts ?" 

** A gloomy smile of desperate hope wrinkled his quiv- 
ering lips. " Such is the sense of loneliness and despair 
that must overshadow the young, warm, affectionate heart, 
which feels that the universe is forsaken, and itself cut off 
from all intercourse with its Father in heaven. Without 
this the earth is a cold and naked waste. But the spirit 
of prayer rising upon the soul like the sun on a benighted 
world, fills with beauty, health, and strength, its pale and 
trembling affections. 

So needful to our peace is that intercourse with God, 
which can be known only in prayer. And we shall need 
and enjoy it more as our spirits are purified and raised. 
The multitudes who partook of the loaves and fishes went 
to their homes, and the disciples, who had not yet realized 
this higher life embarked upon the sea ; but Jesus went up 
into the mountain to pray ; and while they slept or were 
tossed by the waves, he continued all night long in prayer. 

I have spoken of prayer in reference to outward gifts, 
to spiritual attainments, and that sympathy which the soul 
craves and finds in God alone. It is not a formal wor- 
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ship. It may or it may not come out in speech. It is a 
frame of mind rather than a stated act. The deepest de- 
votion must be in the silence of our own hearts. But the 
outward formal office of prayer is also needed to quicken 
the inward feeling and remind us of God, when so many 
cares and duties and pleasures are absorbing our thoughts. 

I had intended to add something on the seasons which 
should be set apart as peculiarly fitted for prayer. The 
morning — when we awake with minds and bodies refresh- 
ed by ;the slumbers of the night, "the day is before us 
with its uncertainties, duties and temptations. And be- 
fore we have been touched by them, in .the freshness of 
our waking thoughts, shall we not thank God for the good- 
ness that has preserved us thr6ugh the night,, and ask that 
the same watchful care may be extended through the day. 
Again, at evening when the labors of the day are ended, 
and the stillness of night is round us, and we are about to 
resign ourselves to the mysterious condition of sleep, shall 
we not once more with thankfulness and prayer commend 
ourselves and those we love to our Father in heaven. 

Shall not families with one heart and voice recognise 
the presence and ask the blessing of Him through whom 
they are t And at all seasons of unusual sorrow or glad- 
ness — when great and important steps are to be taken, or 
great and important events have occurred — shall we not, 
in the fulness of our hearts, from joy or doubt, or sadness, 
throw ourselves upon our Father in heaven, gratefully to 
acknowledge his goodness, to ask his guidance and his 
kind and merciful support? 

So may we live as he would have us live,'and cultivate 
those habits of communion with him which all the events 
of life sball strengthen and death itself confirm. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



I HAvlE two reasons for presenting this to the public. First, to 
refute the unfounded reports which are circulated respecting my 
opinions ; in some instances, it is to be feared, from improper mo- 
tives. Second, the hope that it may fall into the hands of some, 
who have hitiierto paid but little attention to the subject, and who, 
by the perusal of this sketch, may be induced to give the subject a 
candid examination ; in doing which they will see on how slender a 
foundation rest the various creeds and systems of faith imposed by 
men, and which have been productive of effects. as opposite to the 
proper fruits of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as strife and contenticm 
are to nghteousness, and peace and charity. 



I K. BUTTS, PRIITTSR, 2 SCHOOL STRKKT. 
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At a meeting of the committee of the Church, on the 
evening of Tuesday, March 31, 1818, after some conver- 
sation on the subject discussed in the following pages, it 
was said that it would be necessary for me to state my 
views to the church, at the next meeting. This was 
agreed to be done in writing. A^nd at the meeting on 
the Thursday evening following, after some objections, 
the following paper was read and left with the clerk. 

As I am this evening called in question respecting my 
faith in God and Christ ; in order that there may be no 
misapprehension, or misrepresentation ; and especially, (in 
view of the most . unfavorable result of this case, as it 
respects myself,) should it hereafter be said, that I had 
" denied the faith " and »* the Lord that bought me," that 
I might be enabled, and my children after me, by irre- 
fragable evidence, to rebut and put to silence such 
unfounded report, I have drawn up and subscribed this, 
my confession of faith, on this subject : Protesting, at the 
same time, against the right of the church to exercise 
any discipline agaipst me, after this, my declaration of 
faith. 
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1 believe that ** there is but one God, the Father, of 
whoip are all things :" 1- Cor. viii. 6. " That there is 
none other God but one :'' I Cor^ viii. 4. That the Fa- 
ther is '* the only true God :" John xvii. 3. That He- 
** is a Spirit :*' John iv. 24. That he is the ** one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
all:" Eph. iv. 6. That he is '*God only vtrise:" Rom. 
xvi. 27. And "the only Lord God:" Jude iv. That he 
is, " the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise 
God:" I Tim. i. 17.— *'The only Potentate," and ^'who 
milf/ hath immortality :" 1 Tim. vL 15, 16. That *' there 
is none other God bat He :" Mark xii. 29, 34. That He 
is •' the God of our Lord Jesus Christ :" Eph. i. 17 ; Heb. 
i. 9. And 'Vthe God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ:" Eph. i.'3. , . , 

1 believe that He " made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and all that in them is:" Acts iv. 24. That "He 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things," and thi^t 
** in Him we live, and move, and hav^ our being :" Acts 
xvii. 25, 28. And that He creatfsd all things ahne by 
himself, by his own hands, and that there is; no God with 
him: Isaiah xiv. 24; xlv. 12; Deut. xxxii. 39; Mark 
xiii. 19. 

I believe *^that Jesus is the Christ:" 1 John v, 1. 
That he was born of *^ Mary, the espoused wife of Jo- 
seph:" Mat, i. 18; Luke ii. 5,6. I ** confess and be- 
lieve that he is the Son of God :" 1 John iv. 15; Acts 
viii. 37. I believe that he is " the beginning of the crea- 
tion of God;" Rev. iii. 14. "The only begotten of the 
Father ;" John i. 44. " The first born pf every creature ;" 
CoL i. 15.— And " the first begotten and the first born 
from the dead:" Col. i. 18; Rev. i. 5. 
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I believe that ''God anointed him with the oil of glad- 
ness above his fellows:? Heb. L .^. That "God gave 
not the Spirit by measure to him t" John iii. 34. That 
"it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell:" Col. i. 19. That "in him dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily :" Col. ii. 9. That " he is 
the imagaof the invisible God:" Col. i. 15. And " the 
brightness of his glory ;" Heb. i. 3. 

I believe that he ** came down from heaven not to do 
his own will, but the will of him that sent him :" John 
vi. 38. That he came " to bear witness unto the truth :" 
John xviii. 37. That " the Father, which sent him, gave 
him commandment what he should say^ and what he 
should spealc ;" John xii. 49. 1 believe that he said^ " My 
Father is greater than 1 ;" John xiv. 28. " My Father is 
greater than all ;" John x. 29. " I can of my own self 
do nothing :" John v. 30. " The Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works:" John xiv. 10. 1 believe that 
when he spake these words he spake the truths for 1 be- 
lieve that he " did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth :" 1 Pet. ii. 22. I believe that " he and his Father 
are ope ;" John x. 30. Not one person, however, or be- 
ing, but as all true discij^Ies are one in the Father, and 
in him : John xvii. 21, 22; xiv. 20. 

I believe ** in pay heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead:" Rom. x. 9. That ."all power is given unto 
liim in heaven and in earth:" Matt, xxviii. 18. That 
because "he humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross, God hath highly ex- 
ited him, and given him a name which is above every 
name, that at the hame of Jesus every knee should bow, 
and that every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is 

TOL. XIV. NO. 164. 1* 
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Lord, to the glory of God the Father :'♦ Phil. ii. 8—11 ; 
Heb. ii. 9. That '*God hath made him both Lord and 
Christ:" Acts ii. 36. That '* he hath exalted him to be 
a prince and Savior:" Acts v. 3L That "God gave 
him to be head over all things to the church :" Eph. i. 
22. That " God hath apppinted a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he 
hath ordained/' that is, Jesus Christ : Acts xvii. 31 ; Rom. 
ii. 16. That he **is the way, and the truth, and the 
life :" John xiv. 6. And that " there is none other name 
under heaven given amongst men, whereby we must be 
saved:" Acts iv. 12. 

I believe also that ** there is one God, and one Media- 
tor between God and meriy the man Christ Jesus :" 1 Tim. 
ii. 5. That " since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead: 1 Cor. xv. 21. That 
** through this man is preached the forgiveness of sins :*' 
Acts xiii. 38. That " at the coming of Christ, then com- 
eth the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, evien the Father." »* Then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto him that put all things'^under 
him, that God may be all in all :" 1 Cor. xv. 23, 28. 
And I deny that I have asserted or maintained, within the 
last six months, in any way whatever, any opinion con- 
trary to what is contained in this confession. 

This is my present faith 6n this subject, the result of 
diligent, prayetful, and laborious search after truth. But, 
agreeably to the principle of this church, and the com- 
mand to search the Scriptures, given by hitn who was 
not only full of grace and trutTi^ but the way and the 
truths I hold myself bound at all times to be open to con- 
viction, and to the reception of truths as the same shall 
be presented to my mind. 
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I add further, that duty to myself to the cause of truth 
and christian liberty, and especially to the memory of 
those venerable men who established this, the mpst an- 
' cient Baptist church in America, into which they admitted 
no creed but the holy Scriptures, leaving every man to his 
own judgment, compels me to protest, and I do hereby 
protest against, and utterly deny, the right of this church, 
by the laws of Jesus Christ, or the principles on which 
this church was founded, to discipline any member, on 
account of his faith in relation to this subject, who will 
make the confession which I here make. I caution you,^ 
my brethren, not to be wise ** above that which is writ- 
ten :" you, especially, because this church has never ac- 
knowledged any rule, other than the Scriptures of truths 
I warn you against a denial, by your treatment of me, of 
the truth of these declarations of inspiration: ** Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God :" 
1 John V. 1. ** Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the 
Son of God, God dweljeth in him and he in God :" ] 
John iv: 15. I caution you to take heed to the words of 
Paul ; ** Who art thou that judgest another man*s ser- 
vant? To his own master he standfeth or falleth:" Rom. 
xiv. 4, — lest the reproach fall on you, which fell on him 
who said, " Stand by thyself, come not near to me, for I 
am holier than thou :.'' Isaiah Ixv. 5. Once more I can-, 
tion you^ my brethren, not to be influenced by the back- 
bitings and misrepresentations of ignorant and malevolent 
talebearers, who neither know, nor care to know, by any 
investigation of truth, the merits of this qu<estion ; and 
with me to remember, that we shall all ** stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ," 

April 2, 1818. Samuel Eddx* 
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This did not give satisfaction. The subject was at 

length postponed to the next monthly meeting, and in the 

, interim, the following remarks were penned, though not 

read until the fifth of June. They were not attempted to 

be answered, nor was any notice taken of them. 

Brethren : 

The same reasons which induced me, at the last meet- 
ing, to state in writing, my faith respecting God and Christ, 
have also induced me to commit to writing what further I 
have to say on the subject before you. 

Two questions, only, present themselvjcs for your con- 
sideration. First, whether, in the opinion of the church 
my opinions be scriptural dr not. Second, if not, whether, 
for that cause only^ the church can, by the laws of Jesus 
Christ, or the principles on which this church was founded, 
discipline me. It is to be remembered, that for my opin- 
ions only am I- called in question. 

Duty to myself, and to you, require that I should state 
the origin of my doubts respecting the commonly received 
doctrine of the trinity, and the course of investigation pur- 
sued by me. But before I state this, permit me tp. say, 
that to my great surprise, my opitlions are represented by 
many as indicating a state of mind, altogether indifferent 
as to my future welfare, and even as betokening doubts of 
a future state of rewards and punishments ; a state render- 
ed certain^ in the opinion of some of the best and most 
learned men, from the very light of nature, independent of 
all revelation., Brethren, can you believe that life, eternal 
life, has all at once become of no value to met And that 
for no other reason than to be exposed to hatred, calumny, 
and reproach, I have voluntarily departed from Him, who 
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is the way, and the^ruth, and the life t Do you think that 
my mind has become calfou'a to the solemnities of judg- 
ment, and the joys of salvation ? Can you believe that I 
have willingly, and ^vithout a cause, incurred the loss, not 
only of Christian fellowship, but private friendship ? That 
I have at once become insensible to all that is most dear 
to man, either in time or eternity ? You must either be- 
lieve this, or you must do me the justice to acknowledge, 
that my opinions are the result of careful investigation, 
and avowed under a serious sense of duty, and a fuD per- 
suasion of future responsibility. 

The common doctrine of the trinity was received by me, 
as it is by most others, without examination. I had, as 
you probably have, taken it for granted without investiga- 
tion, to be the truth of revelation ; and for a time, that 
faith in it was necessary to constitute the character of a 
Christian. I am happy however in saying, that this was 
but 9 short time. And so strong was my prejudice on this 
subject, that notwithstanding the contrary faith was fre- 
quently a subject of conversation, I never once gave that 
side of the question any attention. As far as I can recol- 
lect, false arguments, seriously adduced in proof of the 
^inderived power, and proper deity of Christ, first turned 
my mind to a consideration of this subject. As I read the 
scriptures, passages presented themselves in a light in 
which I had never before viewed them, and my doubts 
increased. As I had read nothing against the received 
doctrine, I was determined to satisfy my , mind from the 
only correct source of information. Whatever the true 
doctrine might be, I was persuaded that it must appear in 
the New Testament. To that I therefore had recourse. 
And that I might have the whole evidence on^the subject 
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before n^e at once, as far ais possible, I transcribed everjr 
word, from the beginning of Matthew to the end <^ Rev» 
elation, which appeared to me to bear on the qaestioo. 
The result was a fittl conviction, that the Father was the 
only true God, and that Christ was not the Father, or 
that being whom Christ asserts to be the onlj true God. 

I now solicit your attention to the question, Whether 
by the laws of Jesus Christ, or the principles on which 
this church was founded^ my opinions render n^ a sub^ 
ject of church discipline. 

In the first place I assert, that no example can be pro- 
duced from the New Testament, for disciplining a member 
for entertaining erroneous opinions. Neither is there any 
precept which will warrant such discipline against one, 
who acknowledges Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, All 
the cases recorded are for criminal conduct, not opinions. 
The scriptural meaning of schism and heresy, havfe been 
too often explained to tender it necessary for me to prore 
at this time, that mere opinions constitute no part of the 
offences expressed by these words. It is conduct, not faith, 
right or wrong, that makes men heretics and schismatics. 
A leader Of a party, a wilful sower of discord in a church, 
is a heretic, however orthodox his opinions may be. But 
what party have I formed ? To whom, or against whom, 
have I set myself up as a leader 1 Into whose mind have 
1 instilled, or endeavored to instil, my own sentiments? 
What book have I repommended? to whom have I rec- 
ommended any book, on the subject before you ? 0^ 
these questions I challenge investigation. And let those 
who are most forward in the charge of criminality on tMs 
ground, take care that while they accuse me, they condemn 
not themselves. Tp be the occasion of contention, is no 
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evidence of crimiDality; for of this a man may be the 
innocent occasion. Indeisd of this, Christ himself, and all 
the apostles, were the innocent occasion. If my opinions 
have occasioned discord in this churph,,they who have 
mctde the discbrd, and not my opinions, are chargeable 
with this. I have no contention with any man. For my 
opinions I am ready to answer, and to shew that for them 
you have no authority over me. 

To whose example shall we look, or to whose can we 
look, as a rule of Christian fellowship, better than to that 
of Christ and the apostles ? What was the conduct of the 
former, and with whom did he associate in worship ? 
With those only, who invoke Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and who acknowledge three persons in one God^ 
and each of these persons very God 1 Certainly not, for 
no such worshippers were then to be found on the face of 
the earth. But he constantly united with those who 
worshipped the one living and true God, the God of Israel. 
This he did in the synagogues, taking an active part 
This was . his custom. But it may be said, Jesus was a 
Jew, a minister of the circumcission, made under the law 
and came to fulfil it. Be it so. But he was a worship- 
per of the one living and true God ; not in two or three 
persons, but one; and had fellowship with those who 
worshipped this one living and true God. And his steps 
we are commanded to fbllow. But it may be replied, the 
chrbtian dispensation was not then fully commenced; 
the apostles had not then received their commission, nor 
been indued with power from on high. Let us then 
e&amine their conduct, and see, if on this subject, it 
differed from that of their master. And with whom were 
they in the practice of uniting in worship? With the 
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Jews, as canstantly as their Master, with both Sadducees 
and Pharisees, in the temple and in the synagogues. It 
may be said, they were not there to wor^ship, but to preach 
the gospel. This however is not the truth of fact. What 
said Jesus^ foretelling their persecutions ? " They (the 
Jews) shall put you out of (that is, exclude you from) 
the synagogues." And would that have been perse- 
cution, had it been unlawful to enter in and worship with 
the Jews ? On the principles I am opposing, he ought to 
have said, Go not into the synagogues, nor have fellow- 
ship with those who worship in them, for they are all (and 
in this he would have said truly) antitrinitarians, and de- 
niers of my deity. And what said Pa^ul to the Jews of 
Ephesus? ^'I must by all means keep this feast that 
Cometh at Jerusalem." What said he in his defence be- 
fore Felix ?— " There aire yet but twelve days since I 
went up to Jerusalem for to worship ^^ in the temple; 
whither went Peter and John ** at the hour of prayer," 
and whither, in Solomon's porch, the apostles and breth- 
ren resorted to worship : the same temple in which Paul, 
in the very act of worship, was seized as a heretic, . 

But it may be said, these precedents come not up to the 
case before us, and that the question now is, whether, in 
a christian church, we are to have fellowship with those 
whose opinions; in eur opinion, are unscriptural. This 
would, in fact,'^be making the question, whether we are 
to be wiser than the apostles, more sagacious than they in 
detecting, and more scrupulous in rejecting, tardiness {ox 
christian fellowship. Those who maintain the affirmative, 
would have no fellowship with those who deny the position 
that there are three persons in one God, and each of these 
persons very God ; a position nowhere laid down in the 
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Bible, and which cannot be stated with the slightest color 
of probability, in the words of holy wHt. But would such 
have fellowship with those who deny the resurrection of 
the dead ? with those who have not the knowledge of God ? 
Yet, in ^' the church of God at Corinth,"^ among those 
"called to be saints," of whom Paul s&ys, *» but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God," we 
are sUre, from the words of Paul,' were persons destitute 
of this faith, and of this knowledge. And what directions 
did Paul give in this case ? Did he say, cast them out ? 
deliver them over to the buffetings of Satan t No. PAul 
said no such thing. He had not so learnt Christ. But 
he said, when he dieclared to them their errors, **I speak 
this to your shame." " Awake to righteousness and sin 
not" 

The fair inference from these facts is, that Christ and 
his apdstles hatd fellowship in worship with all who wor- 
shipped the one living and true God. And we have the 
evidence of precept and example, that the only requisite 
for admission into the church was, repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; or, in other 
words, confession that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

That a uniformity of faith should be required, or sup- 
posed possible to . exist, in a church, is repugnant to rea- 
son as well as scripture. To understimd the various and 
conflicting opinions of Christians, require much reading 
and reflection, as well as powers of discrimination. 
These all have not. The means of information are not 
within the reach of all, and of those who have the means, 
alt are not endowed with the same capacities for investi- 
gation^ nor with the isame love of truth, nor with equal 
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diligence in the pursuit of it. In all these reef>e;pts men 
differ. And the inevitable . tonsequence is, a diffeirence 
of opinion. A whole church may detlare their fisuth in 
certain articles, or propositions, and thus may he said to 
be of one faith. But tl^e question is, after all, do they all 
htiieve the same truths^ or hold the same opinions for 
truths? It is. probable that nearly all of this church, if 
asked, do you belieye in the doctrine pf the trinity? 
would answer yes. But if asked, separately and apart, 
what do ycTu mean by the trinity? no two would give the 
same answer, nor would any two understand the same 
supposed truths by the word trinity. How then could 
they be said to be of one faith on this, subject ? What 
greater burlesque upon seriousness and truth can be 
imagined, than to ask a black, who knows not his letters, 
or any other person, equally uninformed, on presenting 
himself to a church for admission, whether he believes in 
** a trinity in unity," or a ** triune God," as some call it, 
or original sin, and the other of the five points of Calvin- 
ism, as they are usually termed? And- yet this burlesque 
is actually ca'st on seriousness and truth, by alt those who 
require members, on admission into a church, to subscribe 
certain articles of faith. Such members may assent to 
the articles, and profess to believe them, but do they be- 
lieve the ttuiks which the articles are supposed to erpress 1 
Certainly no more tlian though they wer^ expressed in 
Latin or Greek, unless they understand the tneaning of 
the words contained in these articles. I am happy to 
learn, however, that many of our churches have become 
ashamed of their articles, and prudently keep them out of 
sight To the honor of the founders of this chqrch, and 
to the founders of every Baptist church in this State, un- 
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tinctured with the peculiarities of the Genevan apostle, 
they, as far as I can learn, cast no such contempt on seri- 
ousness and common sense. Not one of them had any 
covenant or articles, other than the Scriptures. They 
knew that men must, and would, and had a right to differ 
in opinion^ and that though, at one time, they might all 
agree, it was no pledge for future agreement. This dif- 
ference of opinion has existed, and now exists, in the 
mejnbers of this church, and that without apy breach of 
charity, on points of as much importance, in the opinion 
of many, as those now in question. To suppose a con- 
stant uniformity of sentiment in a church, is to suppose 
that each, member is miraculously, and instantaneously 
brought to the knowledge of the whole truth, and that 
forever thereafter they are to remain stationary, as to all 
improvement. I cannot suflSciently express my contempt 
for him who has the means of information within his 
reach, and yet neither hopes, nor desires, nor uses the 
means, to know more to-morrow than he knew yesterday. 
Such may well be content with articles, and shackles, 
and handcuffs. They are out of al) danger of being con- 
vinced to-morrow, that they were in an error yesterday. 
Others, however, know that an increase of knowledge 
renders it possible, at least, to produce a conviction of 
error in past opinions. They know it from experience, 
as well as the dictates of reason. They know, also, that 
the commission given by Christ to the apostles to preach 
the gospel, supposes an increase of knowledge after con- 
version, and a capacity in the teacher to communicate 
that knowledge. The order of the commission is, to 
convert, baptize, and teach. To the reproach of many 
teachers and churches, this order is completely inverted. 
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With them it says, make coaverts, teach them the creed , 
aad if they say it fight, then baptize and reeeite them: 
into the church; otherwise, not. But this is not the wis* 
dom of. Jesus, but the perversion of his authority. 

The reasoning here laid down is fully confirmed by the 
apostle Paul, in his epistles to the Romans and Philippians. 
In the former, especially, when he says, '* Who art thou 
that judgest another man's (Christ's) servant ? To his 
own master he standeth or falleth.*' Fairly implying, that 
he who has confessed Christ, ^nd thereby become his ser- 
vantf is answerable, at no other tribunal, unless he revolt 
from the service of bis master. Also when he says, " the 
kingdom (or reign) of God is righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Gho^t ; for he that in these things serveth 
Christ, is acceptable to God and approved of men." What 
confidence in their own knowledge and holiness must they 
have, who will reject him who is acceptable to God and 
approved of men ? Be it remembered, that it is BOt here 
said, he that believeth this creed, or that cr^ed, but he 
that serveth Christ. . And- until it be shdwn that those of 
my opinion cannot serj;e Christ, I ask by what authority 
wyi you reject that, precept of Paul, which says, " receive 
ye one another as Christ also^ receiv,ed us, to the glory of 
God ? " The same writer informs us that " circumcision 
is nothing, and unoircurpcisiQn is nothing, but th^ keeping 
of the commandments of God»^^ I have not yet been told 
that I am less capable of this service fhtin my brethren. 

I will now endeavor to show that, howeyer unscriptuial 
my opinions may be, in the view of this church, they are 
such as an honest man may entertain, without the charge 
of ignorance or irreligion :. and that, so far from demand- 
ing immediate condemnation,, they merit a candid and 
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serious examination. First, however, as the present diffi- 
culty commenced with my objecting to the signing of 
Watts's doxologies to the trinity, permit me to make a few 
remarks on that subject It has been the boast of this 
church, that it admits of no other creed but the Scrip- 
tures ; that it adopts no practice not warranted by apos- 
tolic example or authority. The language of our pastor 
has been, ** unless you can produce a thus saith the Lord, 
for your practice, reject it." In vain have I inquired for 
precept or precedent, for signing a doxology to the trinity. 
None such is preftended. Whether there be a trinity or 
not, it must be admitted that we have no more authority 
for the practice, than for any of those in use in the church 
of Rome More than this, it is admitted that there is no 
authority (unless the Council of Constantinople and the 
formularies of ecclesiastics be an authority) for offering 
prayer, praise, or thanksgiving to the Holy Spirit, either 
as a distinct person, or in union with the other supposed 
persons of the trinity. But the evidence in this case is 
not all of a negative character. We have two positive 
precepts, giving explicit directions in this case, and in di- 
rect opposition to the practice of this church, and of every 
other church which is in the practice of singing doxolo- 
gies to the trinity. In the Epistle to" the Ephesians, the 
apostle Paul thus expresses himself: "^e filled with tl\e 
spirit ; speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymiis and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your heart 
to the Lord. Giving thanks always and for all things, 
nnto God and the Father, in the nc^me of our Lord Jesus 
Chi»st." Here is a rule for the direction of Christians in 
giving praise to God. It is to God the Father, in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Not, as is our practice, to the Pa« 
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ther, Son, and Holy. Ghost, in the name of nobody. The 
same precept is given in relation to the same subject, in 
nearly the same words, in the Epistl^ to the Colossians. 
Also in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Indeed, a precept in conformity with our practice, must, 
I think, appear sti^ange to an unprejudiced reader of the 
Bible. Did God select the Jews^ as a people, to preserre 
the knowledge of the one true God, and does4bis one true 
God consist of three persons, one of whom is called the 
Holy Ghost, and did he never explicitly reveal this truth 
to them? Did he commission Jesus Christ "to bear 
witness to the truth, ** to ** bring life and immortctUty to 
light, " and has he declared that this life, eternal life, con- 
sists in the knowledge oi the' Father, the <>nly true God, 
and himself; and is there a person in the Godhead called 
the Holy Ghost, who forms an essential part of the deity, 
equal with the Father in. all resp^ts, and has Christ given 
us no intimation of this ? And if he has not, and this 
doctrine be true, has he not failed in the execution of his 
commission ? Indeed, if it be true, has he not denied the 
truth by asserting that the Father, called by trinitarians 
the first person in the trinity, i$ the only true God ? 

That neither Christ nor his forerunner taught this doc- 
trine, is inferable from other considerations. T^e case of 
the twelve baptized by Panl at Ephesus, proves that they 
had heard no such doctrine. Yet they were disciples, 
believers in Jesus ; but when questioned whether they had 
received the Holy Ghost since they believed, they declared 
that they had not so much as heard whether there was 
any Holy Ghost. Is it possible that this could hav^ ^en 
the case, had they been taught that there was a person in 
the Godhead called the Holy Ghost, equal with the Father, 
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and ^ually with him an ofajeet of worship, of praise and 
thanksgiving ? John told his disciples when he baptized ' 
them , that Ae baptized them in water, bat that he that 
should come after him, would baptize them in the Holy 
Ghost. That this did not imply ^persdn called the Holy 
Ghost, is manifest from the case of these twelve. Further^ 
what Jew would have b^n baptized into th^ belief of a 
inime Gk)d? Such, they had not been taught to be the 
God of their Fathers. 

That this doctrine was not taught by the apostles, is 
further evident from the dipclaration of Paul before Felix. 
" After the way which they, call heresy, so worship I th^ 
God ^fmy Fathers. " And from the charge of the Jews 
against him before Gallio, that lie persuaded men to 
^^ worship God, contrary to the law. " Not that he wor- 
^ shipped any but him whom tJtey considered the true God. 
Nowhere is' he, or the other apostles, or Christ or the ais- 
ciples, charged with worshipping the Holy Ghost, or any 
other than him whom the Jews believed to be the true 
God. But wheii have the Jews acknowledged a triune 
God, or a dual God, or a person, 6t subsistence, or being 
called the Holy Ghost, as an object of worship or prajse*? 

On the whole, it is to me most evident, that. all praises 
offered to God,- as a trinity of persons, is not only not 
warranted by scripture, but is a direct violation of positive 
precept, and what no Jew would have submitted to, and 
what neither Chdst nor the apostles could, with safety to 
themselves, have either taught or practiced'. 

Let it not be inferred that this is a denial of spiritual 
gifts or influences. God is a Spirit. He is omnipottnt* 
He is everywhere ; and can operate on his creatures, and 
effect his purposes, without the intervention of a supposed 
third person, or of any agents whatever. „. „,^^,^^(^odgle 
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I will now, in as few words as possible, state- the 
' grounds of my belief that there is but one only, self-exist- 
ent, and true Qod, and that Jesus Christ is not that being. 
On this subject, I know not better to whom to resort for. 
information, than to him who was commissioned of the 
Father to bear witness to the truth, and was of him taught 
what he should sat/, and what he should speak. 

In addressing hia Father in prayer, Christ Says, "This 
is life eternal, that theiy might know thee^ the only true 
God, and JesusiChrist whom thou hast sent." Trinitarians 
assert that th^ <jodhead consists of three persons, the 
Father; the Son, . and Holy Gh6st. But Christ here 
asserts, in language as plain and unequivocal as can b6 
devised, that the Father is the o»/y true God, saying 
nothing of the Holy Ghost, arid expressly distinguishing 
the Fathei^ from hidiself. I know not how words ca!n be 
more explicit. This Father he declares to be Lord of 
Heaven and 6arfh y to be ** his Gdd, " and " his Father ;" 
and addresses hihi as sUch. In his conversation with the 
Scribe he asserts, that* the Lord bur God is one Lord ;* 
and approves of the Scribe's reply, who said, ** There is 
one God, and there is none other but He. " Nowhere ^an 
I learn that Christ ever made any pretensions' to be the 
self-existent God, or to be possessed of underived power. 
Ori the contrary, he repeatedly asserts, that of himself he 
could do nothing, and that the Father which dwelt in 
him did the works. Once was he charged with making 
himself cgwa? i^ith God, and once with making himself 
God, and in both instances he refuted the charge. The 
first time, because ^* he said that Grod was his Father. " 
To this he immediately replied, ** The Son can do nothing 

* Or, according to the translation of CampbeH and others, «* The 
Lord is our God : The Lord is one, " 
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of himdelf, but what he seeth the Father dp. " And directly 
after, '*! can cf . mine own self do nothing* " If at this 
time, he couM, of his own self, eithei: as God or man, 
hare done any thing, can he be acquitted of the change 
of^ntVe?' The 'Second time, for saying, ''land my 
Father are one.v'* From which declaration the Jews 
drew the inference, that ** he made himself God. " He 
however shews them, that by this declaration he only 
made himself the Son of God ;, anid immediately proves to 
them, that by calling himself " the Son of God^ " he had 
assumed a lower title than God himself had given to their 
rulers. For He had called them Gods. ** Jesus answered 
them, is it not written in your law, I said ye are Gods ;" 
quoting the eighty-second Psalm, in which Gpd addressed 
the Jewish rulers. ** If he called them Gods, (continued 
Jesus,) unto whom the word of God came, and the scrips 
ture cannot be4)roken (or contradicted,) say ye of him 
whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, 
thou blasphemestf because I said I am (not God, but) the 
Son of God t" How can words be more intelligible than 
these ? On another occasion he shews, to use the lan- 
guage of the learned Doctor Campbell, ** the infinite dis- 
parity " between himself and the great Gcd^, When 
charged with casting out devjls by Beelzebub, he says, 
" Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him. " Where 
then is the supposed equality between the^Father and the 
Son ? And why forgiveness in the one case and not in 
the other, if the dignity of both be equal ? 

In another instance, when addressed by the title "Good 
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master, " he immediately replies, " Wiiy callest thou me 
good?"^ There is none good but. one, that is. God ? " 
Does he not here plainly distinguish himself from the 
great fountain of original and underived goodness ? " * 

My rule in the investigation of this subject has been, to 
construe passages of a doubtful import, by those which 
are plain and unequirocal, and to consider * Christ's de- 
clatations of himself, to be of primary regard. I know 
that to the repeated declarations of Christ, of iiis limited 
power and knowledge, and of his dependence on the 
Father for aid, it is answered, that he had two natures, 
and that in these cases he spake. of himself in the human 
nature. But, as neither Christ.nor the apostles ha^re given 
us any such intimations, and as it is, in my opinion, 
utterly impossible to reconcile such a supposition with the 
character of uprightness and freedom from guil6, uni- 
formly attributed to Christ, I am bound to rejedt such 
supposition. 

I will now attend to the words of the apostles. Paul 
says to th^e Corinthians, that "there is none other God 
but one, " V* thoug;h tlaere be thatiire called Gods. '' "But 
to MS, there is bu,t one God, the Father ; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, " ,He says also to the Ephesians^ that thpre 
is " one Lord *' aivd "one God and Father of all, '* and 
that the latter " is above all, and through all, and in all. " 

• So in the Revelatipn, (xv. 3, 4,) they who sing " the song of 
Moses» the servant of G^od, and the song of the Lamb, " a song not 
in honour of Moses or the Lamb, but the hotd God Almighty, are 
represented, "saying, great and marvellous are thy w6rks, Lord 
€rod Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou king of saints. 
Who shall not fear f^^,0 Lord, and glorify thy name,4br thouanhf 
art holy. For all nations shall come and worship before thee. " 
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He says ilso that the Father is "the God of Christ ; that 
He is " the head of Christ. *' That ** Christ is God's. " 
That Christ, since the ascension, " liveth unto God ;" and 
that he also ** liveth by the power of God, " which Christ 
also says of hknself He says also, that at the resurrec- 
tion, Christ shall deliver up his kingdom to the Father^ 
and that ''the Son also hiidself shall be subject unto him, 
(the Father,) that pi^t all things under him, that God may 
be all in all. " He says also of God, v in distinction from 
the ** Lord Jesus Christy" that He is the ** onltf Poten- 
tate, " and that He ** only hath immortality. " Jude also 
plainly distinguishes between ** the onli/ Lofd God, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. " ♦ 

These passages are all plain, intelligil^le to^Aci smallest 
C24>acity, and about which there can be no dispute. But 
it is said, tha^ notwithstanding all this,.. Paul has asserted 
that Christ is God, and equal with God the Father. Is it 
credible, that a man of intelligence, inspiration out of the 
question, will assert things contradictory to each other? 
And if Paul hasi asserted Christ to be God, equal with the 
Father, has he not contradicted himself? And has he not 
by necessary implication, atSser ted that there are two Gods ? 
Does not such equality necessarily imply plurality ? Rut 
he has made no such assertions. Tl^e passages referred 
to we Rom, ix. 5; Phil.iii 6 ; Heb. i. 8, 9. About the 
meaning, of which, trinitarians have differed among them- 

* Paul says also to the Ro^nans, (i. 19, 20,) that « that which 
may be known of God, " •* even his eternal power apd Godhead^ '* 
are manifest from the works of creation. But who will pretend to 
say that these works shew the existence of Ood in three persons ? 
And if they do not, he either does not so exist, dr the declaration of 
the apostle cannot be true. 
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selves, «s well a^'wkh others, andibr ao other reason bot 
^cause the passages admit of diiferent tnterpretatioos. 
And it ought not to be forgQtten, that our trandnLtionwas 
made by trinitarians. As to the passajs^ in Romans, it is 
maintained that the words admit of thistrans]ation as well 
as that in our Bibles ; "God who is over all, be blessed 
foridver^ " As to the other two, and those in Colossians 
and Ephesians, whicfi speak of Christ's creating all things, 
the context, in each passage, plainly shews inferiority, 
and derived power. That the creation there spoken; of 
cannot be the material world and heavens, is evident, 
because it is again and again asserted, that of these the 
Father was the Creator. And the Father and the Son 
cbuld not, each, have been the Creator of the same things. 
The creation, therefore 6poke^n of in these passages must 
be other than the material world, unless it be understodd 
that it was the Fathei^ who was in the Son, who created 
all things ; and to this interpretation I have nO objectioins. 
It should also b& remembered, that although Christ be 
called God, yet the Father is still called his God. But 
who is the God of the Father ? No where is it said that 
the Father has a God. 

It is said also of John, that notwithstanding he recorded 
the words of Christ, that the Father is the onh/ true God, 
he has yet asserted that the Son is the IrueGhd, k Can 
both propositions be true ! Can the Father be the onhf 
true Gpd, and the Son the true God? Can ai)y two pro- 
positions be more Contradictory? But the apostle has 
made no such contradiction. ; The latter passage is a 
beautiful illustration and confirmation of the first. John 
asserts that they knew that the Son of God ht^d^come; 
that he had given them an understanding, that they might 
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know the true God; (the very thing whieh Chtist said was 
necessary to eternal life ;) that they were under the true 
6od» by being under his Son Jesus Christ; and that this 
was the true God, and the eternal life which God bad < 
promised to them who knew him, evidently alluding to 
the words of Christ. * 

The passages which speak of Christ as being the frst 
begotten, the^rs^ bom, the onljf begotten, the Son of God^ 
the 6i^:]mmii^ of the creation of God,' the image of God,, 
the gift of God, made Lord and Christ, made like unto 
his brethren, exalted to be a prince and savior, gipen to 
be head over all things to the church, possessing all 
fulness, at the pleasure of the Father, appointed heir of all 
things, ordained the Jiidge of the world, made for a little 
while less than the angels, ma<^ better than the angels^ 
given a name which is above every name, and even the 
name Chri^, all shew derived existence and power; not 
less than those which, speak of God, plainly distinguished 
from Christ, as the onlif Lord God, the onlf^ potentate) 
and who alone hath immortality. 

It is said by John, that ^* he is antichrist that denieth 
the Fd^er and the Son ; and that whosoever denieth the 
Son, the same hath not the Father, How it can be said 
that the iS^ is eqwd with the Fathet, that he is co-eterf 
Jill/ wiUi the Father, and sdf existent; without denying both 
Father and Son, 1 cannot conceive. Nor can I conceive 
wherein the relationship <A Father vlu^l Son, in any.sense^ 
can exist, or be supposed to exist, consistent with this 
hypothesis. For my part, I dare not deny, that Jesus 
Chrii^ is the Son of QoA, nor maintain any proposition 
incoilsistei^ with that trutJL 

*SeeMftckDi^ 
VOL. XIV, — NO. 164. 3 n \ 
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Agtitky it i0 i»id that Chfist is the Ood^mcm/Medi^or 
between 6W aad man. Bat why mediole for that which 
himself c&tk bestow f If he he onoUpoUni, capable of be- 
stowing aU hiessings, and forgiving cM sins^ why mediaie 
or intercede for the same forgiveness and the same bless- 
ings ? Why direct us to pray the FaiheTy in his f^ame ? 
And if he be very Crod, with whom is he mediaUng bat 
himself? And can God mediate with himsdf t Is not 
equality of the Son with the Father, each being r«r^ ^rM^ 
incompatible with the office of mediator ? and does not 
snch supposition involve a gross absurdity? To me, 
most certainly. Neither are we warranted by the scrip*' 
tures in believing that otur mediator is of this character. 
Qh the contrary, we are expressly lassured, in so many 
words, that the one mediator, between €hd and men, is 
the man Christ Jesus. 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

Once more. It is said by trinitarians, that the Son, the 
word of the Father, took man's naiure in the womb of the 
virgin, and that two wh(de and perfect natures, the Ood^ 
head and manhood, 'were joined in one person, never to be 
divided, whereof isone Christ, very God and very man, 
and that this is the Christ who was crucified for us. Y^ 
we are expressly told by the scriptures, thst Christ 
performed his miracles by the he^ of God ; that the grace 
of God was with him. He himself says that he cast out . 
devils by the spirit of God ; by the finger of God ; that 
the Father that dwelt in him did the works. To Atm he 
prayed, again and again, for aid, and to none but him. I 
have yet heard no reason assigned why he should pray if 
he were himsdf very God ; nor why he needed the grace 
of God ; nor why the spirit of God should be given to 
him. Nor have I heard any reason assigned why he 
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always prayed to the F\iik€r, and directed his dkciples so 
to pray, if there was a person in the Godhead equal with 
the Father, called the holy spirit ; nor do I expect to hear 
any reason given, nor do I believe that any reason can be 
given. . 

These are a summary of the reasons which have indu- 
ced me to reject, which I do with a ^ong eooiviction of 
itsfi^sity, the received doctrine of the trinity, and to hold 
the Father to be the only true Gqd* But while I do this^ 
I by no means reject Christ, the Son^ of God. That he 
^ke as na other man spake ; that he was^ peeuliarly^ 
the Son of God ; that God was in . him reconciling the 
worid to himself; that he is a Prince and a Savior ; that 
he is head over all things to the churchy that all judgment 
is committed into his hands ; that he is ordain^ of God 
the judge of the quick and the dead, and will finally judge, 
the world, I fully believe. That the same mind may bq 
Id you and me that was in him ; that we may be guided by 
the same spirit of charity and forbearance that was mani- 
fested in him ; and that all our measures and motives 
may be sucji as to meet with his approbatioiii, is my sincere 
pray6r. ^ 

SAMUEL EDDY. 
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[ «Vofe bff the P«idZM&«r.— The refereacetf fblloiriBg were inseHadin 
the first edition at the bottom of each page in which the texts 
were quoted ; but in this edition it was found most convenient 
to place them here together. The first refers to the llth page, 
and the reader may easily ascertain the proper locations of Uie 
remainder.] 
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MAN BORN UPRIGHT. 



What is man -— what his true nature, rank and capac- 
ities ? Is he naturally depraved, literally conceived in 
iniquity and born in sin ? Or does he come from his 
Maker, less corrupt than this, but still dishonored by im- 
perfections? Or is he. an exalted and noble being by 
birth ? Each of these opinions has decided and strenuous 
advocates. In some one of them, it is manifest, the truth 
must be found. In which shall we find it ? This ques- 
tion is by no means an idle speculation. It is one of vital, 
practical Concern. For, according as we view the nature 
we possess, will be our habitual conduct as moral beings, 
and our hopes of success. If we believe ourselves to oc- 
cupy by birth an elevated station, that conviction, when- 
ever and wherever we feel it, cannot but incite us to 
act in accordance with that station. And, on the other 
hand, he who regards human nature as corrupt and de- 
graded, whenever and wherever he feels this degradation, 
must be affected by it in his moral practice. And those 
who even doubt the purity and ability of their native ca- 
pacitieS) must, so far as that doubt produces any effect, be 
di^eartened and betrayed by it into unworthy actions. 
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Other circumstances will, of course, serve, in each case, 
to qualify and counteract this influence. But some influ- 
ence each of the opinions must have. And all, be it 
more 'or less, must be good in the one case and evil in the 
other. 

What then is human nature ? How shall we ascertain 
its true rank among the works of God ? There are but 
two sources of correct information on this point. iThey 
are a /air, candid, and thorough, investigation of that na- 
ture itself; and the teachings of the inspired volume. Let 
us examine each of these sources. 

I. How shall we ascertain the place man occupies in 
the scale of Creation ? Eyidenily by a survey of its inhe- 
rent properties. These must be determined by the same 
process which gives us a knowledge of any other portion 
of the works of God. 

The works of God on earth, so far as we can judge, 
may be divided into three distinct classes ; matter, 
inert, passive matter, the inferior animals, and man. 
Now how do we decide upon the natural jchara^ter- 
istics of the first two of these portions of Creation? 
How do we determine what is the nature of matter ? We 
proceed to a study of its qualities, and ascertain, if we 
can, whether it was created for any particular Object, and 
what that object was, what are the true design, uses and 
sphere of matter. When we have come to a conclusion 
in regard to its essential qualities, we say these constitute 
its nature. If we afterward examine any portion of 
matter which is wanting in some one or more of these 
qualities, we do not straightway change our opinion of 
the nature of matter but say this portion of it is defective, 
that it wants something which belongs of right to a per- 
fect specimen of matter. 
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So in relation to the inferior animals. We wish to un- 
derstand their nature ; for this purpose we investigate their 
various powers and faculties. We seek to ascertain for 
what Object, if any, tl\ey were given them. When by a care- 
ful study of the adaptation of these powers and faculties we 
have arrived at a conclusion in regard to their design and 
uses, we set the result down as their nature. But where 
do we go for information on this subject? Of course to 
those animals which are perfect, that is, the best specimens 
of their kind. The misshapen and deformed, those 
which exhibit qualities or dispositions evidently perverted 
from their original use, we at ence reject. All that, 
either through accident, or by their own fault, or for any 
reason whatever, are of an inferior description, we never 
bring forward, but always set aside ; for these we say, and 
rightly so, do not shew the true nature of the animal. 
* Proceed thus with man. What is his nature. To 
learn this, we must first determine, as we have in the 
other two cases, by an examination of his powers and fac- 
ulties, whether they appear to have been formed for any 
particular Object, and what that object is. But how shall 
we conduct this investigation ? What is the rational and 
consistent course of proceedure ? Shall we look at the 
streams, discolored and polluted, perhaps, by the soil 
through which they have flowed ? Or shall we repair at 
once to the fountain ? If we pass by the best speci- 
mens of the race we depart immediately from what we 
thought the true mode! of examining the nature of matter 
and of animals. By confining our researches to the bad 
specimens, to those who have perverted their natural fac- 
ulties and failed to answer the end of their creation, 
we shall be led into certain error. Will you point to 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 165. 1* 
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the worst man you can find, or to men of ordinary 
qualities, or to the defects and failures of individuals, and 
say '^ that is human nature ? '/ If this were done in rel^ 
tion to the inferior animals, we should all unite in saying 
it was an irrational and unjust course. It would be seen 
at once that there was no point, however low, to which 
the nature of the best species of animals might^not be de- 
graded by our estimate. Yet this very error, egregious 
as it is, we are daily committing in our judgments upon 
human nature. If we detect an instance of great selfish- 
ness, the cry is at once raised, '<Ab, that is human 
nature." Does one envy the success of some neigh- 
bor ; or is he pufied up with pride ; or can we detect in 
him a latent prejudice, the sin is all laid forthwith on poor 
human nature. As if it were in the perversion of our 
powers, and the abuse of our faculties, in the indulgence 
of passions and propensities hostile to the develope- 
ment of our best qualities, that we were to look for a 
knowledge of our true nature. 

In all justice we ought to give some weight to the bet- 
ter manifestations of character. There are good affec- 
tions and virtuous tendencies as well as evil ones in man, 
and why should we pass over these and look at the bad 
traits of character alone, and say, these are human nature? 
If there be selfishness, so also is there kindness, love and 
generosity, in man. If there be pride, so is there humil- 
ity;^ if prejudice, so also candor, in the world ; if envy, so 
is there magnanimity. Yet, who ever exclaims, when he 
witnesses a disinterested, noble act, *^ that is human na< 
ture**? Who, in business transactions, sets down casesof 
strict principle, of rare integrity and justice, to her ac- 
count ? This we may not do ; but the moment we wil- 
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mas a hard-driven bargain, an overreaching or a sordid 
spirit, the wrong. deed is at once laid to her charge. 

The injustice of the popular estimate of human nature 
becomes still plainer, when we consider that, in the actual 
conduct of mankind, these vile actions are far outweigh* 
ed by those of an opposite character. There is, it is true, 
much prejudice in the world; yet there is far more of 
fair judgment. In the thousand instances, in which 
we daily pass an opinion on the actions of others, we 
^ak and feel the simple truth. Occasionally a case 
arises, in which, with regard to a certain individual, and 
for peculiar reasons, we look with a prejudiced eye on all 
he says and does. It is so with envy, jealousy, revenge, 
and selfishness^ in its manifold forms. The world in gen- 
eral are far less actuated by these perverse feelings than 
they are by pure and honorable ones. 

If it be asked why men do not perceive this truth, I 
answer, that it is the very commonness of good qualities 
that makes them so often pass unappreciated, and even 
unobserved. While it is the rarepess of the base senti- 
ments and vile actions of mankind that makes them 
striking, when witnessed, and impresses them on the mem- 
Qiyi The main current of men's deeds is correct. It 
flows on so smoothly that we fail to remark it. A wrong 
action raises a ripple on its surface, and that aC once 
draws attention to itself, and is recorded as the only 
noticeable phenomenon before us. The rule is forgotten ; 
the exception recollected. 

But admit, for the moment, that the above position is 
incorrect. Prove that the good deeds of mankind are 
more than counterbalanced by their evil ones, it is unjust 
to judge human nature entirely by observation, that is by 
taking man as he is and making his present character 
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our chief standard of judgment. For where will you 
turn for a specimen of the natural powers and faculties, 
cultivated, unfolded, and exhibited,. according to their 
tri|e purpose? Are the mass of men thus intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually, educated t Are their capacities 
fully developed ? Assuredly not. What with erroneous 
instfuction in childhood, and what with man's own errors 
and sins, and nbt least his culpable indolence, it is exceed- 
ingly rare to see an ^individual who exhibits in any fair 
light the true portrait of his original nature. To take 
then what we witness of human conduct as the only cri- 
terion of human nature is manifestly irrational. It must 
lead us away from the truth. 

To illustrate again from the inferior animals. They 
are prompted by instinct to seek each its appropriate 
food, and to preserve their own lives. It is their nature 
to obey these instincts. But they by no means invaria- 
bly do obey them. They do not always preserve* their 
own lives. Man has devised artifices by which he can 
induce them to expose and to sacrifice their lives. The 
bird rushes, with open eyes, into the snare of the fowler. 
It is the nature, again, of the animals that the mother 
should preserve her own offspring. Yet the fly some- 
times, by mistaking the scent of a certain flower for flesh, 
will deposit its eggs upon that flower; and when its young 
are hatched, in consequence of this mistake, they perish 
from hunger. But no one thinks of citing these and other 
such cases as a proof that by nature the animal will de- 
stroy itself, or the mother its offspring. No, we all per- 
ceive that death here proceeds from a misdirection, or 
the perversion of a life-preserving instinct. 

Apply this reasoning to man. He is by nature a 
Moral being. He has principles, sentiments and feel- 
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ings that lead him to right and duty. Conscience 
teaches him what to do and what to avoid. He is a 
Free being, capable of choofting the right or the wrong. 
He is also by nature a Religious being; that isi thefe 
is an impulse given him at his birth, through which, 
when his whole nature is developed according to its orig- 
inal tendencies, he is led toward God and the spiritual 
world. Atheism always does violence to human nature. 
It takes away ideas the foundation of which is laid in 
the soul itself. So does moral evil do violence to our na- 
ture. Man naturally love& and pursues virtue, that is, ab- 
solute good. This is the instinctive tendency of the 
soul. Selfishness comes from reasoning, from error, from 
a mistaken view of our nature or our interest, or from 
both. Hence is it that ipen disobey the highest instincts of 
their nature ; they resist conscience 4 they pervert their 
moral powers. 

But, because they disobey their moral and religious in- 
stincts and abuse their faculties, is it right forthwith to 
condemn their nature? The sou], like the animal man, 
craves its appropriate food ; but still we sometimes take 
moral poison for food. We rush into a snare and are 
taken captive, when we thought only to obtain food. But 
should this fact shake one's faith in human nature ? No, 
we mistake a destructive element for the bread of life. 
Our animal propensities blind and mislead us. We sin 
through ignorance: inexperience is a source of error. 
Evil examples and seductive counsels entice us away 
from God and duty and good. 

As the animals are decoyed into suicide, so are we. 
Conscience is the voice of God, but it is a still, small, 
voice; it whispers only, of right, and love, and life. The 
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tempter knows its modest nature and boldly assails it, 
and clamors, and deafens the ear to its monitions. The 
soul desires God, and looks Naturally to him for a health- 
fdt sustenance, as the child asks only plain bread, and 
finds a relish and good health in simple milk. But just 
as the animal appetites are soon and easily perverted, and 
the man comes to reject the food of the child, and to de« 
mand unnatural stimulants for diet, so are our spiritual 
tastes perverted. We come soon to count the pleasures 
of sin better than the worship of God ; we are induced 
ere-long to prefer the wicked excitements of man's device 
to the quiet and sweet teachings of the Almighty. But 
our nature remains unchanged. Observation, experi- 
ence, and an inward survey of that nature concur, in the 
end, in proving this truth. , 

IT. I have spoken thus far of our nature in the light 
of Reason, and as manifested by the legitimate exercise of 
its powers and capacities. The view we have thus been 
led to take of it is amply sustained^ by the Scriptures. 
Consider the very object of these writings. For whom 
were they designed ? On whose account was it that the 
omnipotent Jehovah spake in the ancient dispensations, of 
his will ? T» what being did he, in these last days, ad- 
dress himself by his well-beloved Son? On whom did 
he shed his own Holy Spirit 1 What is that creature, 
whom the Scriptures affirm he hath made to share even 
his own moral perfections? Is it that mean, grovelling 
object, toward whom the finger of scorn is now pointed t 
When we see a man sin we promptly exclaim, ** O, that 
is human nature." And is this indeed our distingui^ng 
attribute ? Is it for this reason that revelation ^>eaks of us 
as "partakers in the Divine Nature?" What, the im- 
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maculate One, He who cantiot even look upon iniquity^ 
brought into such a fellowship! It cannot be, that 
this is the low, base, and luiworthy creatQre, our Ian-* 
guage would make him. That must be a noble, dignified 
being, crowned, as the Psalmist hath said, ^' with glory and 
honor,'' for whom the Creator of the universe hath done 
such mighty deeds. It can be no defiled, corrupt thing, 
which he would thus take to his own bosom partnership. 

If we examine the Scriptures, and take their testimony 
relative to the most wicked nations or individuals there 
mentioned, we shall find in them no denunciations against 
man's native capacities. In the days of Isaiah the Is- 
raelites had become a people, we read, '* laden with in- 
iquity." Yet how did God then address them? ** Wash 
you, make you clean : put away the evil of your doings ; 
cease to do evil." Could they do this, had they, or any 
of their progenitors, by their sins, corrupted their nature ? 
Is this corruption intimated in the passage? Does it 
imply that men may sin till their moral constitution shall 
be utterly depraved? No. In direct connection with 
the command to wash themselves and be clean of evil, is 
the promise, '* though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool ;" a renovation positively impossible on 
that hypothesis, except by a miracle. 

Observe the preaching of our Lord and Savior. He 
came to call sinners to repentance. He sought out every- 
where the most depraved of his people. But did he be- 
gin by decrying their nature ? Did he teach them that it 
was a mass of pollution ? Did he refer to Adam's trans- 
gression and to the fall, for the sources of guilt T No, 
he never so much as alluded to this topic. How de* 
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ficient was bis creed, jodged by moderQ formnlas of faith. 
He never so much as intimated "that human nature was 
that mean, inferior, dishonor^, thing which we, too often 
in^ our language and thoughts, have made it. But he did 
teach that man is a child of God, and call him to imitate 
his Father in Heaven. He did take little children in his 
arms, and say that ** of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 
And in his severest rebukes, in the darkest picture he 
drew of the degraded sinner, I read, not a contempt for 
his nature, but a clear testimony to its original purity. 
That sharp tone, that cut the proud Pharisee to the quick, 
was made more awful by the fact that it was a noble na- 
ture he had despised, that they were high faculties he had 
prostituted to his guilty purposes, and godlike powers he 
had perverted, abased, and brutalized. 

Thanks be to God, we cannot withstand the words of in- 
spiration. We may think they are puffed up with pride, ig- 
norant of the world, and ignorant of themselves, who exalt 
human nature. But the holy record is sure. No pen can ex- 
punge from it those glorious words, ** God hath made man," 
that is, all men, ** upright." We may point to the sins of 
our neighbor, we may feel our own sins, and dwell upon, and 
accumulate dark images around them^ until we assert, and 
reiterate the assertion, that human nature is a poor and 
cheap affair ; but the Bible is stronger than we are. And 
that will forever testify that we are ** made little lower 
than the angels ; made after the similitude of God." 

III. It were easy to multiply passages of Scrijrture in 
proof of the native greatness of the soul. But I prefer 
leaving this to your own examination. Search those rec- 
ords with a candid and comprehensive spirit, and you 
will see on every page of them, as in letters of fire, the- 
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sublime truth unfolded in this discourse. You will learn 
that human nature is pure, t];iat the essential, immutable, 
and everlasting properties we each brought with us into 
this world, are exalted and dirine. 

From what has now been said it will appear that, both 
by an examination of human nature itself, and by the 
scripture estimate of it, we are brought to the conclusion 
that it is essentially pure, such as to be a fit recipient for 
the teachings of the Almighty. We are not called of ne- 
cessity to answer for any consequences that may flow 
from this doctrine. It is enough to say that it is true. Still, 
so important are its bearings, that I will offer one or two 
thoughts on this point. 

A belief in the integrity of our nature tends, it is said, 
to foster pride. I answer, that the gift is a universal one, 
and it is not what we enjoy in common with all others, 
whether it be property, honors, favor, or emolument, that 
fosters pride. It is what we possess, to the exclusion of 
others, that engenders ihis passion. If a few only were 
inspired of the Almighty, these few would exult perhaps 
in their peculiar privilege, and in an arrogant spirit look 
down upon all on whom God had not shed these gifts. 
But now there is no room for pride. As the bland breeze 
of summer visits the cottage no less than the palace, and 
none can boast of its favors, so the gentle and refreshing 
spirit of God breathes its inspirations on all, giving none 
occasion to pride himself on the endowments of that ele- 
vated nature which he shares with the humblest of his 
race. 

Again, how can the rational doctrine of man's native 
dignity, sustained as it ia by Scripture, tend to encourage a 
lofty and proud spirit, when we are made by it so abso- 
voL. XIV. — NO, 165. 2 
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lately dependent upon God t Whence does it derive that 
" understanding," spoken of in Scripture ? Comes it of 
' ourselves t Is it we, who originate the * * inspiration ' ' ? No, 
it is the *' inspiration of the Almighty that giveth us un- 
derstanding." A true rendering of this passage makes 
us still mor^ dependent, if possible, upon God for this 
gift, than the common one. ** It is the divine spirit in 
man, even the inspiration of the Almighty," dtc. Or 
take still another translation of it. 

" There is a spirit in man. 
But it is the inspiration of the Almighty that giveth understanding." 

By no view of this passage, and of the elevation it gives 
to human nature, can it fail to teach us that of ourselves 
we have no wisdom, knowledge, or '' understanding," that 
all we have and all we are we owe to God, and that our 
obligations to Him are a debt that is constantly accumu- 
lating, inasmuch as He daily assists us. Werie our na- 
ture represented as exalted by our own efforts, and all 
our spiritual acquisitions referred to ourselves, then we 
might reasonably be proud and self-complacent It is 
what separates us from God, and shows our independence 
of Him, but never our close connection with, and reliance 
upon Him, that can inflate the spirit. 

I. If the view we have taken be correct, it is one of 
no ordinary moment. Let us keep it ever in our minds. 
Do not confound, as is too often done, the common char- 
acter of man with the nature God hath given him. A 
more gross ^nd pernicious error than this can hardly be 
conceived. Man as we see him daily around us, is an 
imperfect, misguided, sinful, creature. I would not shut 
my eyes on the clear fact, that '* all have gone out of the 
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way,'* which they were once in, that '• no man liveth and 
sinneth not." Guilt, crim^, stains of the deepest dye, 
mark the page of history. ** The heart is deceitful abqve 
all things,** and often is there desperate wickedness, where 
its existence is least dui^ected. But these sins do not 
impair our original faculties. They do not corrode the 
essence of the soul. No, it is not in the power of 
man, thanks to his kind Maker, to pollute his own na^ 
ture. If it were so, that pollution might be transmitted 
from generation to generation, and accumulate, until we 
became at length a race of demons. Man cannot sin, 
and sink so low- that, his nature, if subjected to the re- 
deeming power of religion, if he repent and turn from 
his iniquities, will not rise with its inborn majesty, and pro- 
claim him by birth no less than by adoption and grace, 
a son of God. 

Never, then, permit yourselves to speak lightly, or to 
think lightly, of these spiritual and immortal endowments. 
Let no amount of moral evil you may witness, or may 
yonrself commit, force you to abate one particle from the 
deserved veneration for human nature. 

2. Is the view we have taken a just one ? Then let 
us no more lay the burden of our own errors and defects 
at the door of nature. How many excuse themselves in 
wrong deeds by the plea that they were born imperfect, 
and cannot expect, therefore, always to do right. No, 
you were not the heirs of iniquity. Be not so ungrateful 
to your Maker, as to charge Him with your faults and 
follies. Think not to take shelter in this comforting 
apology. Lay not this flattering unction to your soul. " God 
hath made man upright.'* Every crooked, and perverse, 
and evil thing in him is his own offspring. " Whatsoever 
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a man soweth," not what was born in him, «* that shall Be 
reap." What a tremendous ipiport do these words give to 
sin. It is the abuse of a nature little lower than the an- 
gels. It is the blighting of imtnortal hopes. It is a 
defilement of the very image of God. It is the voluntary 
sale of a divine birthright It is the parting with a treasure 
which the infinite agei can never fully restore to us. It 
brings on us sorrows, compared with which all others are 
turned into joy. It involves us in self-degradation, in a 
forfeiture of all that is dearest and best, in calamities and 
woes of which earth sees but the commencement Who 
then can consent to its bondage 1 ^ Who can even know- 
ingly cherish a thought at war with the high powers of 
his nature ? . 

3. Do you realize the value of your soul ? How 
then ought you to conduct ? Cultivate, I beseech you, 
these noble faculties. Do not dwell upon them with a 
false and fruitless pride. ** Unto whom much is given, 
of him will much be required." Do not assert with 
your lips only, the dignity of your nature. Do it in your 
life. Act, in every duty, not only in the church, but at 
home, abroad, in your business, in your recreations, act 
with the dignity of a son of God. Exhibit to the world, 
not a character which theologians can cite to prove the 
innate depravity of the soul, but one on which all may 
gaze as indeed an image of its Author. Subdue the 
animal, develope the spiritual, man. Advance, through 
peril and 6uccess, through gladness and through grief, by 
all that He shall appoint you, advance in moral strength, 
in holy affections, in the conquest of appetite, passion 
and sin. God made you upright. Let no tempter pre- 
vail over, and cast you down from that high estate. 
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UNITARIANISM 



DEFINED AND DEFENDED. 



LECTX7EE I. — B.Y EEV. ME. THOM; 

What is it to be a Christian f 

Were some stranger to our religion inquiring what it 
is to be a Christian, there are two quarters from which he 
might derive his ideas of that character. He might draw 
near to him who is the only perfect expression of Christian- 
ity, and when he had sat at the feet of Jesus, listening with 
hushed heart, and then arisen and joined himself to the 
meek Prophet of Mercy on his way of Love, he might re- 
ceive from Christ his impressions of Christianity and catch 
from the living Master the type of a disciple : or he might 
turn for information to the Christians of the day, selecting 
for examination the largest and most prominent classes, 
and so gather from the common specimen his impressions 
of their temper, their spirit, and their faith. Each of 
these modes of inquiry would produce a result of Truth ; 
but the one would be a Truth of reality, and the other 
only a Truth of description ; the one would present to us 
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what we were seeking, the true idea of a Christian ; the 
other would show with what degi-ee of faithfulness Christ- 
ians had preserved the spirit of the original, or whether 
in the copy, in the distant reflection, the features had 
been faded, marred, distorted ; the one would furnish us 
with the great Master's idea of a Disciple, the other would 
exhibit the Disciple as a representative of the Master^ and 
assuming to be his Image Xo the world ; in a word, the 
one would be Christ's idea of a Christian ; the other 
would be only a Christian's idea of Christ. Oh, thanks 
be to God for the written Gospel, for the Epistles written 
on men's hearts, the living transcripts, give us no worthy 
ideas of Christ; and were it not for those silent witqesses 
which speak from a passionless page, and cannot be made 
to wear the garb of party, which reflect Christ's realities, 
and not man's ideas, the Image of Jesus had long since 
been irrecoverably lost ! 

Let us then for a moment place ourselves beside Jesus, 
and learn from the Christ what it is to be a Christian. I 
hear him inviting the weary and the heavy laden to come 
and And rest unto their souls. I listen for that doctrine 
of rest, the faith that gives the sin-bound peace. I hear 
him speak of God, and they are indeed healing words of 
peace, intended to quell a superstition and a controversy : 
" God is a spirit : the hour cometh and now is when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship Him."* I 
hear him speak of Duty : " The Lord our God is one 
Lord, and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soiil, and with all thy mind^ and 

* John iv. 28, 24. 
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with all thy strength : This is the first Commandment. ' 
And the second is like unto it: Thoa shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. .This do and thou shalt live." I 
hear him speak of Heaven : " Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God. Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.'» 
'* The kingdom of God cometh not with observation, 
neither shall they say lo here, or lo there, for behold the 
kingdom of God is within you."* I hear him speak to 
Sin, melted, and transformed into penitence : ** To whom 
little is forgiven, the same loveth little. Thy faith hath 
saved thee. Go in peace. Sin no more, lest a worse 
thing come upon thee." I hear him speak of Disciple- 
ship : ** He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me ; and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will man- 
ifest myself to him.^'t " Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bare much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples. If 
ye keep my commandments ye shall abide in my love; 
even as 1 have kept my Father's commandments, and 
abide in His love. Ye are my friends if ye do whatso- 
ever I command you. Henceforth I call you not ser- 
vants, for the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth : 
but I have called you friends ; for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto you." " By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
have love one to another."J 

* Luke xvii. 20, 2|. t John xiv. 21 , zv. a, 9, 10. t John liii, 8& 
TOL. XIV. NO. 166. 1* 
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LECTURE II. — BY EEV. MR. MARTINEATT. 

The First JHseiples. 

We call them therefor^ before us. They are plain, 
plebeian, hjird-handed men of toil, who have labored in 
the fields and olive-grounds of Judea, or held an oar on 
the Gallilean Lake ; who, nevertheless, have been not 
without the cottage and the home, the parent, wife and 
child ; belonging, moreover, to a country having some- 
thing to remember, .and more to expect. Addressed by 
a solitary and houseless wanderer from Nazareth, won by 
some undefinable attraction that makes them think him a 
man of God, they follow him awhile, hoping for promo- 
tion^ if he should prove, as they suspect, to be some great 
one. Daily this hope declines, but hourly the love in- 
creases. They hang upon his words ; their passions sink 
abashed before his look ; they blindly follow his steps, 
knowing nothing but that they will be the steps of mercy; 
they rebuke the blind beggar who cries ; but he calls 
him groping to him, and sends him dazzled away ; they 
go to help the cripple, and ere they reach him, at a word 
he leaps up in strength ; they fly a( the shriek of the ma- 
niac from the tombs, when lo ! he lapses into silence, and 
sits at the feet of the Nazarene in the tears of a right 
and grateful mind. How can they leave him ? yet why 
precisely do they stay ? If they depart, it is but to return 
with joy ; and so they linger still, for they learn to trust 
him better than themselves. They go with him sorrow- 
ing; with occasional flashes of brilliant ambition, but 
with longer darkness between ; with lowering hopes, but 
deepening love ; to the farewell meal; to the moonlight 
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garden, its anguished solitude, its tranquil surrender to 
the multitude, making the seeming captive the real con- 
queror ; a few of them to the trial ; one, to the cross ; the 
women, even to the sepulchre ; and all, agitated and un- 
believing, were recalled in breathless haste from their de- 
spair by, the third day's tidings, the Lord has risen indeed ! 
Thenceforth, they too are risen from the dead ; the band- 
ages as of the grave, drop from their souls ; the spirit of 
God, which is the spirit of truth, comes to loose them and 
let go. Not higher did the Lord ascend to the heaven 
which holds him now, than did they rise above the level 
of their former life. They understand it all, and can 
proclaim it ; the things that were to come, — that dread- 
ful cross, that third day, so darkly hidden from their eyes, 
— are shown them now ; a thousand things which he had 
said unto them, rush, by the help of this new ^irit, to 
their remembrance. And forth they go, to tell the things 
which they have seen and heard. They most of them 
perished, not without joy, in the attempt ; but they did 
tell them, with a voice that could summon nations and 
ages to the audience ; which things are this day sounded 
in our ears. 

Self-evidence of the J^ew Testament Writings. 

Suppose that these books are put into our hands for the 
first time ; — disinterred, if you please, from a chamber 
in Pompeii ; — without title, name, date, or other ex- 
ternal description ; and that with unembarrassed mind 
and fresh heart, we go apart with these treasures to ex- 
amine them. 

It is not long before their extraordinary character be- 
comes evident All minds are known by their works, — 
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the human quite as distinctly as the Divine : and if ** the 
invisible things of God " •* are clearly seen " ** by the 
things that are made/' and on the material structures of 
the universe the moral attributes of his nature may be 
discerned, — with much greater certainty do the secret 
qualities of a man's soul, — his hcmesty or cunning, his 
truthfulness or fraud^ -^ imprest themselves on his speech 
and writing. To a clear eye his moral nature will un- 
erringly betray itself, even in a disquisition ; more, in a 
fiction ; more still, in a history ; and most of all, in a 
biography of a personal companion and teacher, drawing 
forth in turns his friendship and grief, his pity and terror; 
his love and doubt and trust, his feelings to country, to 
duty, to God, to heaven. Accordingly in these Gos^ls, 
and in the Journal of travels and Collection of letters, 
which carry out and illustrate the development of a new 
religion, I find myself in the presence of honest and 
earnest men, who are plainly strangers to fiction and phi- 
losophy, and lead me through realities fairer and diviner 
than either. They take me to actual places, and tell the 
events of a known and definite time. They conduct me 
through villages, and streets, and markets ; to frequented 
resorts of worship, and hostile halls of justice, and the 
tribunals of Roman rulers, and the theatres of Asiatic 
cities, and the concourse of Mars' hiU at Athens : so that 
there is no denying their appeal, these things were ** not 
done in a corner."* Yet their frank delineation of pub- 
lic life is less impressive, than their true and tender 
touches of private history. Following in the steps of the 
world's domestic prophet, they entered, evening and 
morning, the homes of men, — especially of men in 

* Acts xxvi. 26. 
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watching and in grief, the wasted in body or the sick in 
soul : and the anconscionsness with which the most genu- 
ine traits of nature gleam through the narrative, the in- 
fantile simplicity with which every one's emotions, of sor- 
row, of repentance, of affection, give themselves to utter- 
ance, indicate that, with One who bear the key of hearts, 
the writers had been into the deep places of our human- 
ity. The infants in his arms look up in the face of Jesus 
as we read ; the Pharisee mutters in our ear his sceptic 
discontent at that loving *' woman who w^s a sinner '* 
kneeling at the Teacher's feet ; and the voice of the be- 
reaved sisters of Lazarus trembles upon tde page. 

But, above all, these writings introduce me to a Being 
so unimaginable, except by the great Inventor of beauty 
and Architect of nature himself, that I embrace him at 
once, as having all the reality of man and the divinest in- 
spiration of^God. Gentle and unconstrained as he is, 
ever standing, even on the brink of the most stupendous 
miracles, in the easiest attitudes of our humanity, so that 
we are drawn to him as to one of like nature, we yet 
cannot enter his presence without feeling our souls trans- 
formed. Their greatttess^ first recognized by him, be- 
comes manifest to ourselves : the death of conscience is 
broken by his tones ; the sense of accountability takes 
life within the deep ; new thoughts of duty, shed from 
his lips, shame us for the past, and kindle us for the fu- 
ture with hope and faith unknown before. His promise* 
fulfils itself, whilst he utters it; and whenever we truly 
love him, God comes, and ** makes his abode with " us. 
• • # » Whoever, calmly affirming himself the Son 
and express similitude of God, can thereby draw to hinr, 
• John xiv. 23. 
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instead of driyiag from him, the afieotions of the 
and good, proclaims a thing self-evident ; requiring, faow* 
ever, to be stated, in order to be tested. 

Of suoh self-evideHce as this, the gospels appear to me 
to be fall. Whenever men shall learn to prefer a rdigious 
to a theological appreciation of Christ, and esteem hia 
mind greater than his rank, much more of this kind of 
internal proof will present itself. It has the advantage of 
requiring no impracticable learning, and being op^i, on 
internal study of the books, to all men of pure mind and 
genuine heart ; it is moral, not literary ; addressing itself 
to the intuitions of conscience, not to the critical facul- 
ties. It makes us disciples, on the same principles with 
the first followers of Christ, who troubled themselves 
about no books, and forged no chains of scholastic logid 
to tie them to the faith ; but watched the Prophet, beheld 
his deeds of power, felt his heavenly ^irit, heard bis 
word, found it glad tidings^ and believed. In short, it is 
identical with the evidence to which our Lord vras so 
fond of appealing when he said, " No man can bome to 
me, except the Father, which hath sent me, draw him ;"• 
" every one that is of the truth heareth my voice ;"t ** if 
I do not the works of ray Father, believe me not;"|: "my 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me ;"§ " if any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself." II This spiritual attraction to Christ, arising out 
of mere contemplation and study of the interior of his 
life, is enough to bring us reverently to his feet, — to ac- 

• Johnvi. 44. f John xviii. 87. Mohn X; 37. § John x. 27. 
II John vii. 17. 
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cqA him as the ditinely-sent image of D^ty, and the ap« 
pointed representative of Ood. If this he not disciple- 
ship, allow me to ask, ^* What is it ?" 

I consider, then, this internal or self^evidence of the 
New Testament, as incomparably the most powerfld that 
can be adduced ; as securing for Christianity an eternal 
seat in human nature, so as to throw ridicule on the idea 
of its subversion. 

Progressive unfolding of JHvine Wisdom. 

We are warned that '' the Bible is not a shifting, mu-> 
table, uncertain thing." We echo the warning, with this 
addition, that Christianity is a progressive thing ; not a 
doctrine dead, and embalmed in creeds, but a spirit living 
«and impersonated in Chrbt. Two things are necessary 
to a revelation : its record, which is permanent ; its read- 
ers, who perpetuajly change. From the collision of the 
leason and the mind on which it drops, starts up the living 
religion that saves the soul within, and acts on the theatre 
of the world without. Each eye sees what it can, and 
what it needs; each age developes a new and nobler 
idea from the immortal page. We are like children, who, 
in reading a book above their years, pass innocently and 
unconsciously over that which is not suited to their state. 
In this divine tale of Christ, every class and every period 
seizes, in succession, the views and emotions which most 
meet its wants. It is with Scripture as with nature. The 
everiasting heavens spread above the gaze of Herschel, 
as they did oyer that of Abraham ; yet the latter saw but 
a spangled dome, the former a forest of innumerable 
worlds^ To the mind of this profound observer, there 
was as much a new creation^ as if those heavens had been, 
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for the time, called up and spread before hia sight. And 
thns is it with the Word of God. As its power and 
beauty develope themselfes continually, it is as if Hearen 
were writing it now, and leaf afler leaf dropped directly 
from the skies. Nor b there any heresy like that, which 
denies this progressive unfolding of divine wisdom, shuts 
up the spirit of heaven in verbal metaphysics and schol- 
astic creeds of a half-barbarous period, — treats the in* 
spiration of God as a dry piece of antiquity, and cannot 
see that it communes afresh with the soul of every age ; 
and sheds, from the living Fount of truth^ a guidance 
ever new. 



LECTURE III. BY REV. MB. THOM; 

Chriatianity not the Property of Critics and Schektre, 

li- was stated in Christ Church, by the Rev. Mr. Byrth, 
that the controversy between us was solely a question of 
Interpretation. It is so, because, in the cas^ cited, oar 
dispute is about doctrines. The question of Unitariamsm 
or Trmitarianism must be decided by Interpretation after 
Criticism has fixed the Text to be interpreted ; but I 
deny, altogether, that the question of Christianity or No- 
Christianity is to be decided by any such imperfect and 
doubtful instrument. Though no one honors Scholar- 
ship more, or has a profounder veneration for its noble 
functions, and altogether renouncing the vulgarity of de- 
preciating its high offices, and maintaining, wherever I 
have influence, especially for our own Church and in oar 
own day, the necessity for a learned Ministry, able to re- 
fresh their souls at the original wells, and unfrighted by 
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confident dogmatism to give a reason for the faith that is 
in them, 1 yet declare, that Christianity is a Religion for 
the people ; that the Gospel was originally preached to 
the poor ; that Christ is manifested to the heart and soul 
of every man whom he attracts by heavenly sympathy ; 
that when not many wise, not many learned were called, 
the lowly but honest in heart, recognized the divine 
brightness, and sat at the feet of Jesus docile and rejoic- 
ing ; and I protest altogether against any learned Aristoc- 
racy, any literary Hierarchy, any priestly Mediators, 
having more of the true light that lighteth every man 
than the humblest of their brethren, who has taken to his 
heart the free gift of God, and loves the Lord Jesus with 
sincerity. 

Now, strange to say, this principle was broadly admit- 
ted. It was broadly admitted that Christianity is not the 
property of scholars or critics, but the gift of God to all 
men ; and yet, with a remarkable inconsistency, it was 
^ added, that " the all men " to whom Christianity is the 
gift of God, must find in it the doctrine of the Trinity, 
else they are no Christians at all. That is, Christianity 
is the gift of God to those who, by the aids of interpreta- 
tion and criticism, become Trinitarians, and to all those 
who, following their leaders, accept this doctrine ; but is 
noi the gift of God to Unitarians, who, though loving 
Jesus as their Light on Earth and their Fore-runner amid 
the skies, cannot so read either the written Gospel or the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ, as to collect from them the doctrine of a 
Trinity. If Trinitarianism is Christianity exclusively, 
then Christianity is not the gift of God to all men ; for 
many, in all ages of the Church, and in the first century, 

VOL. XIT. — NO. 166. 2 
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perhaps, without exception, have accepted Christ, hut 
knew no Trinity. If Trinitarianism is Christianity ex* 
clusively, then Christianity t5 the property of critics and 
scholars, for that doctrine is not a self^videncing Truth, 
it does not shine out from the Gospels so that no honest 
mind and pure heart can fail to receive it, and, if capa* 
ble of being proved at all, it can only be proved by a most 
technical and subtle logic, by far-fetched inferences, from 
disconnected texts, every one of which is open to a hostile 
criticism, and by a most scholastic, and indirect system of 
interpretation, which is a task, and that a most painful 
one, for plain men to comprehend. My audience will be 
enabled to judge of this matter for themselves when I tell 
them that one of the strongest reliances of modern Trini- 
tarians, until proved to be completely fallacious, was the 
power of the Greek article ; and that one of the texts 
long used in this controversy, and still used, owes its 
whole importance to an accident so minute as this, 
whether the letter O was printed with a central dot, or 
without the dot ; so that the chance touch of a transcri- 
bei: might put in or put out one of the principal proofs of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Now I further declare, that 
all the strongest evidence for the doctrine of the Trinity 
is exactly of the same critical nature — that the only text 
of the slightest difficulty, cited in Christ Church on 
Wednesday evening, owes its whole force to a question of 
punctuation ; and that the best critics and scholars, and 
they Trinitarians, for true scholars never degrade their 
high calling, nor enter the solemn sanctuary open to them 
alone, to falsify the oracle, give many authorities against 
the Trinitarian, and in favor of the Unitarian, Interpreta- 
tion. Now will any man tell me that the doctrine of the 
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Trinity, which, if true, is the most awful truth that ever 
bowed down the heart, that th^ God of Heaven walked 
this earth, a partaker of our sufferings and our sorrows, 
and lived our life, and died our death, would be left to be 
proved by evidence of this nature, by a controversy nearly 
two thousand years after the Revelation, about the force 
of the Greek article and the punctuation of a Greek man- 
uscript t Is this the light that lighteth every man that 
Gometh into the world ? There could have been no dif- 
ficulty in revealing this doctrine, in words at least, if it 
was intended to be, revealed. The Athanasian Creed is 
at least explicit enough, and leaves us in no doubt of the 
purpose of its Author. Now I conclude that if Trinita- 
rianism alone is Christianity, and if such are the pro- 
cesses of criticism and interpretation by which alone that 
doctrine can be proved, then Trinitarianisin is the pro* 
perty of Critics and Scholars ^ and those who implicitly 
trust them ; and Christianity requiring us either to be 
Critics or to prostrate ourselves before Critics, not agreed 
among themselves, is not the free " gift of God to all 
men." The rightful privileges of critics and scholars are 
large enough, and let no man disown them ; but I do dis- 
own this literary Hierarchy arrogating to themselves sole 
access to the oraches of God, and limiting Christ's free 
approach to the souls of the people to long processes of 
inferential reasoning and the winding ways of a syllogism. 
I entreat them to stand aside, and let the living Jesus 
come into communication with the living heart, and not 
place themselves, like the multitude who threatened the 
blind beside the way, b^ween the ready mercy of the 
Heavenly Teacher and the humblest follower who seeks 
his face^ that a ray of the light that shineth there may fall 
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upon eager and wistful^ though dimmed and earth -stained 
eyes. " And it came to pass, that as he was come nigh 
unto Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the way-side 
begging. And hearing the multitude pass by, he asked 
what it meant. And they told him, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth passeth by. And he cried, saying, Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy on me. And they which went before 
rebuked him, that he should hold his peace : but he cried 
so much the more, Thou son of David, have mercy on 
me. And Jesus stood and commanded him to be brought 
unto him : and when he was come near he asked him, 
saying, What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? And 
he said. Lord, that I may receive my sight. And Jesus 
said unto him^ Receive thy sight : thy faith hath saved 
thee." ' 



LECTURE IV. — BY REV. MR. GILES. 

Christ crucified and Christ glorified. 

Our views of Christ make his history of most precious 
▼alue to us — his life, his death, his crucifixion and his 
resurrection — Christ becomes to us the great interpreter 
of Providence, equally of its fears and hopes. He be- 
comes to us the symbol of humanity, equally of its grief 
*and glory — near his cross we weep over death, and at 
his tomb we rejoice in the certainty of life. Iii Christ 
crucified, we see our nature in its earthly humiliation ; in 
Christ glorified, we behold it. in its immortal triumph. 
As Jesus on the cross sets forth our sorrow, so Jesus from 
the tomb sets forth bur hope. Identified with Jesus in 
the one, we are also identified with him in the other. 
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III Christ OQ the. cross I see our crucified humanity — in 
Christ risen and ascending I see the same humanity glo- 
rified ; at the cross of Jesus my heart would sink, hut at 
his empty grave my hope is settled and my soul at ease. . 
I go to that vacant tomb, and there I am shown that the 
bands of death are loosed, and the gates of glory are 
lifted up. Near Jesus on the cross, I have but thick 
clouds and darkness ; in Jesus risen the shadows are 
melted, and the gloom is lost in brightqess, and the sun 
which burst it shines forth more resplendent — the black- 
ness of the sky breaks forth into light, and the wrath of 
the ocean softens into peace, the curtain of mist is folded 
up, and a lovely world bursts upon my gaze. When I 
stand at the cross I h^ve man imaged in fears, in strug- 
gles and in death. I have around me our nature in its 
crimes and passions ; but when I see the ascending and 
glorified Christ, I behold humanity in its most triumphant 
hq>es^ When I stand over the silent tomb of Jesus, and 
would weep^ as if all beneath and beyond the skies were 
hopeless, a light shines out froim the darkness, and throws 
a halo of peace about the desponding soul. 

In both parts of his life and history we hav^ opposing 
aspects of Providence. But if in his sufferings we have 
the pillar of cloud, in his glory we have the pillar of fire ; 
and in this wilderness pilgrimage we are saddened and 
solemnized by the one, -^ enlightened and guided by the 
other. Christ crucified and Christ glorified, united in 
our faith and feelings, identified with our nature, our his^ 
tory, and our race, opens views to the Christian's souli 
not only of consolation but of triumph, that defy express- 
ion. It pours light and hope and dignity on universal 
destiny and on every individual condition. In analogy 

VOL. XIV. — NO. 166. 2* 
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with God's material creation in its workings, it shows 
glory arising out of humiliation, and renovated beauty 
from apparent destruction — it shows in man as in nature 
— the world of grandeur^ of purity, and of softness — 
born in the throes of chaotic ibrmation ; the streams of 
spring filled with the year's rejoicing gushing out of the 
frozen fountains of winter ; the fresh, and bright, and 
peaceful morning generated in the midnight storm. If 
these views of Christ are seated in our hearts and faith : 
if we truly identify ourselves with one as with the other : 
feeling that in each case Christ is simply and perfectly 
our brother, — what can deaden our hope, and what can 
sever us from duty 1 Though friends be absent and ene- 
mies be fierce, and pain wreck our frames and poverty 
lay bare our dwellings, and disappointment wait on our 
struggles, and grief thicken heavily on our souls, in 
Christ suflTering there is our worst extremity ; in Christ 
glorified there is that worst extremity redeemed into the 
fulness of salvation; in Christ we see personified our 
entire humanity, except its sins; in him we behold its 
subjection and its triumph. View its pains in his humili- 
ation, and its future prospects in his victory, and what a 
glory does it not spread upon our race ? Is there a sin« 
gle track of the past on which it does not rain showers of 
light ^- on which it does not leave the persuasion of im- 
mortal and universal existence ? By Christ's doctrines 
and his life we are led to the conclusion that no human 
existence has been ever spent in vain ; that of all the vast 
ocean of intelligent beings with which generations have 
flooded the earth ; that in that vast universe of life, 
one heart has never panted without a purpose ; that no 
thought ever started into being, not a throb of misery. 
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not a solitary charity, not a silent prayer, not an honest 
efiort, not a fervent wish or desire, not a single good in- 
tention, not a single instance of sacrifice or worth, ever 
existed to be destroyed, but that on the contrary they 
have been transferred to more genial scenes in another 
world, and left seeds for better fruits in this. Believing 
on Christ the crucified and the glorified, and still regard- 
ing him as the imag^ of God, it is pleasant to dwell 
equally upon the past and upon the future ; to think of 
the good and true who suffered here for virtue, collected 
hereafter in all the unity of peace, having escaped the 
fightings of earth, settled in the joys of heaven. But why 
confine ourselves to the excellent and the great ? The 
glory of Christ proclaims life to all ; it attracts to itself 
whosoever lived or suffered on earth, all that ever will 
live or suffer. Into what a glory has Christ then not en- 
tered : go to the most seclusive church yard : worlds 
there moulder in the smallest space ; with*n its range as 
many sleep as might have peopled an empire, and in a 
few steps we may walk over millions. Beneath those 
pacings what parents and children, and companions, have 
moujdered ? What friendships, and hopes, and energies 
have melted in this simple dust 1 

But why say a Church-yard? All earth is a grave. 
The world is sown with bodies ; is futurity as filled with 
souls ? Is this spot on which we breathe for a moment a 
mere speck between two eternities of infinite nothing- 
ness ? Have the generations as they vanished, sunk into 
eternal sleep, so that *' It is finished** should be the prop- 
er epitaph of all departed humanity ? Christ alone gives 
the full solution of this awful problem ; and this solution 
is clear and consolatory, as we feel him to be of ourselves. 
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He is thos the great type of our death and of our life, 
throwing light over the grave, and opening to our faith a 
growing and everlasting future, — where all exist, the 
great and good to more perfect, and the evil to be re- 
deemed, — and where every stream that flows on to eter- 
nity will bear along with it a fresh burden of joy and 
beauty. Jesus the crucified, and Jesus the glorified, of 
simple but holy humanity, is the great interpreter of the 
past and the future, and by him interpreted, how glorious 
are the words, all our memories on earth and our hopes 
in heaven. 



I»ECTXJEE V. — BY EEV. ME. HAETINEAU. 
Jesua, the Representative of4he Deity. 

The person of Chr jst may be contemplated as an object 
of religious reverence, or as an object of moral imita- 
tion. He may appear to our minds as the representative 
of Deity, or as the model of huYnanity ; teaching us, in 
the one case, what we should believe, and trust, and adore 
in heaven ; in the other, what we should do on earth, — 
the rule of faith in the one relation, the rule of life in the 
other. 

Did his office .extend only to the latter, were he simply 
an example to us, displaying to us merely what manhood 
ought to be, he might indeed constitute the centre of our 
morality ; but he would not properly belong to our reli- 
gion ; he would be the object of affections equal aiid 
social, not devout ; he would take a. place among things 
human, not divine ; would be the symbol of visible and 
definite duties, not of unseen and everlasting realities. A 
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' Christianity which should reduce him to this relation, would 
indeed be a step removed above the mere cold preceptive 
system, which depresses him into a law-giver ; but it 
would no more be entitled to the name of a nligion, than 
the Ethics of Aristotle, or the Offices of Cicero. 

It is then as the type of God, the human image of the 
everlasting Mind, that Christ becomes an object of our 
Faith, Once did a dark and doubting world cry, like 
Philip on the eviening of Gethsemane, ** Show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us ;" but now has Christ " been 
so long with us " that we, " who have seen him, have 
seen the Father." This I conceive to have been the pe- 
culiar office of Jesus ; to show us^ not to tell us, the spirit 
of that Being who spreads round us in Infinitude, and 
leads us through Eternity. The universe had prepared 
before us the scale of Deity ; Christ has filled it with his 
own spirit; and we worship now, not the cold intellectual 
deity of natural religion ; not the distant majesty, the 
bleak immensity, the mechanical omnipotence, the im- 
mutable stillness, of the speculative Theist*s God ; but 
One far nearer to our worn and wearied hearts ; One 
whose likeness is seen in Jesus of Nazareth, and whose 
portraiture, suffused with the tints of that soul, is impress- 
ed upon creation ; One, therefore. Who concerns himself 
with our humblest humanities, and viev^s bur world with 
a 'domestic eye, whose sanctity pierces the guilty mind 
with repentance, and then shelters the penitent from re- 
buke ; who hath mercy for the victims of infirmity, and 
a recall for the sleepers in the grave. Let Messiah's 
mind pass forth to fill all time and space ; and you behold 
the Father, to whom we render a loving worship. 

In order lo fulfil this office of revealing, in his own 
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person, the character of the" Father, Christ possessed and 
manifested all the moral attributes of Deity. His abso- 
lute holiness; his ineffable perceptions of right ; his 
majestic rebuke of sin ; his profound insight into the cor- 
rupt core of worldly and hypocritical natures, and to the 
central point of life in the affectionate and genuine soul ; 
his well-proportioned mercies and disinterested love, fiH 
the whole meaning of the wdrd Divine : God can have no 
other, and no more, perfection of character intelligible 
to us. 



LECTtJRE VI. — BY KEV. MR. ^AETINEAtT. 

Vicarious Redemption, 

There appears to be nothing in nature ^nd life, at all 
analogous to the vicarious principle attributed to God io 
the Trinitarian scheme of redemption. There is nowhere 
to be found any proper transfer or exchange, either of the 
qualities, or of the consequences, of vice and virtue. The 
good and evil acts of men do indeed affect others as well 
tis themselves ; the innocent suffer with the guilty, as in 
the case before adduced, of a child suffering in health by 
the excesses of a parent. But there is here no endurance 
for another, similar to Christ's alleged endurance in the 
place of men ; the inff iction on the child is not deducted 
fro|b the parent ; it does nothing to lighten his load, or 
make it less than it would have b^eq, had hej[>een with- 
out descendants ; nor does any one suppose his guilt 
alleviated by the existence of this innocent fellow-sufferer. 
There is, a nearer approach to analogy in thos^ cases of 
srime, where the perpetrator seems to escape, and to leave 
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the consequences of bis act to descend on others ; as 
when the successful cheat eludes pursuit, and from the 
stolen gains of neighbors constructs a life of luxury for 
himself ; or when a spendthrift government, forgetful of 
its high trust, turning the professions of patriotism into a 
lie, is permitted to run a prosperous career for one gen- 
eration, and is personally gone before the popular retribu- 
tion falls, in the next, on innocent successors. Here no 
doubt the harmless suffer &y the guilty, in a certain sense 
in the place of the guilty ; but not in the sensa which the 
analogy requires. For there is still no substitution ; the 
distress of the unoffending party is not struck out of the 
offender's punishment ; does not lessen, but rather aggra- 
vates his guilt ; and instead of fitting him for pardon, 
tempts the natural sentiments of justice to follow him 
with severer condemnatioh. Nor does the scheme re- 
ceive any better illustration from the fact, that whoever 
attempts the cure of misery must himself suffer ; must 
have the shadows of ill cast upon his spirit from every 
sadness he alleviates ; and interpose himself to stay the 
plague which, in a world diseased, threatens to pass to 
the living from the dead. The parallel fails, because 
there is still no transference : the appropriate sufferings 
of sin are not given to the philanthropist ; and the noble 
pains of. goodness in him, the glorious strife of his self- 
sacrifice, are no part of the penal consequences of others' 
guilt ; they do not cancel one iota of those consequences, 
or make the crimes which have demanded them, in any 
way, more ready for forgiveness. 

To the fundamental assertion of the vicarious system, 
that the Deity cannot, without inconsistency and imper- 
fection, pardon on simjde repentance, the whole tenor of 
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the Bible is one protracted and unequivocal contradic- 
tion. So copious is its testimony on this head, that if the 
passages containing it were removed, scarcely a shred of 
Scripture relating to the subject vrould remain. *' Far- 
don, I beseech thee," said Moses, pleading for the Israel- 
ites, " the iniquity of this people, according to the great- 
ness of thy mercy, and as thou hast forgiven this peojJe, 
from Egypt even until now ; and the Lord said, I hoot 
pardoned according to thy toord,^'* Will it be affirmed, 
that this chosen people had their eyes perpetually fixed in 
faith on the great propitiation, which was to close their 
dispensation, and of which their own cetemonral was a 
type ? — that whenever penitence and pardon are named 
amongst them, this reference is implied, and that as this 
faith was called to mind and expressed in the shedding of 
blood at the altar," such sacrificial offerings take the place, 
in Judaism, of the atoning trust in Christianity ? Well 
then, let us quit the chosen nation altogether, and go to a 
heathen people, who were aliens to their laws, their blood, 
their hopes, and their religion ; to whom no sacrifice was 
appointed, and no Messiah promised. If we can discover 
the dealings of God with siich a people, the case, I pre- 
sume, must be deemed conclusive. Hear then what hap- 
pened on the banks of the Tigris. " Jonah began to 
enter into the city," (Nineveh,) " and he cried and said, 
yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown. So the 
people of Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a fast, 
and put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even 
unto the least of them." *' Who can tell," (said the de- 
cree of the king ordaining the fast,) *' if God will turn 

* Numb. siv. 19, 20. 
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and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that we 
perish not ? And God saw their works, that they turned 
from their eiril way ; and God repented of the evil that 
he had said he would do unto them ; apd he did it not."* 
And when the prophet was offended, first at this clemency 
to Nineveh, and afterwards that the canker was sent to 
destroy his own favorite plant, beneath whose shadow he 
sat, what did Jehovah say ? *' Thou hast had pity on the 
gourd, for which thou hast not labored, neither madest it 
grow ; which came up in a night and perished in a night ; 
and should not I spare Nineveh, that ^reat city, wherein 
are more than siic^core thousand persons that cannot dis- 
cern between their right hand and their left hand V'f — 
and who are not likely, one would think, to hav€t discern- 
ed the future merits of the Redeemer. 

There is no reason why any thing should be supplied 
in our thoughts, to alter the plain meaning of the an- 
nouncements of prophets and holy men, of God's uncon- 
ditional forgiveness on repentance. " Thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would I give it ; thou delightest not in 
burnt offering ; the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spise."f ** Wash you, make you clean," says the prophet 
Isaiah in the name of the Lord ; ** put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn 
to do well ; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow. Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord ; though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool."§ Once more, 

• Jon. iU. 6 — 10. f Jon. iv. 10, 11. t Psal. li. 16, 17. 
§ Isaiah i. ^6 — 18. 
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^'When I S9y unto the wicked, thou shalt surely dk; if 
he turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and 
right ^ if the wicked restore the pledge, give again that 
he had robhed, walk in the statutes of life without com- 
mitting iniquity ; he shall surely live, he shall not die."^ 
Nor are the teachings of the Gospel at all less explicit 
Our Lord treats largely and expressly on the doctrine of 
forgiveness in several parables, and especially that of the 
prodigal son ; and omits all allusion to the propitiation 
for the past. He furnishes an express definition of the 
terms of eternal life ; ** Good master, Vhat good thing 
•hall I do, that I may have eternal life ? And he said 
unto him, why callest thou me good ; there is none good 
save one, that is God ; but if thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments." And Jesus adds, *' if thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ,* and come, 
follow me."t This silence on the prime condition of 
pardon cannot be explained by the fact, that the cruci- 
fixion had not yet taken place, and could not safely be 
alluded to, before the course of events had brought it into 
prominent notice. For we have the preaching of the 
Apostles, after the ascension, recorded at great lengthy 
and under very various circumstances, in the book of 
Acts. We have the very " words whereby,'/ according to 
the testimony of an angel, *' Cornelius and all his house 
•hall be saved -" these, one would think, would be worth 
hearing in^his cause : <<God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost, and with power ; who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil, for God was with him. And we are witnesses of 

• Ezek. xxxiU. 14 — 16. t Matt. xix. 16 — 21. 
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ii\ things which he did, hoth in the land of the Jews and 
in Jerusalem ; whom they slew and hanged on a tree ; 
him God raised up the third day, and showed openly ; not 
to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, 
even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he rose 
from the dead. And he commanded us to preach unto 
the people, and to testify, that it is he who was ordained 
of God to be the judge of quick and dead. To him give 
all the prophets witness, that, through his name, whoso*> 
ever believeth in him shall receive Remission of sins/'* 
Did an * Evangelical missionary dare to preach in this 
style now^ he would be immediately disowned by his em- 
ployers, and dismissed as a disguised Socinian, who kept 
back all the " peculiar doctrines of the Gospel." 

Nowhere, then, in Scripture do we meet with anything 
coriesponding with the prevailing notions of vicarious 
redemption; everywhere, and most emphatically in the 
personal instructions of our Lord, do we find a doctrine 
of forgiveness, and an idea of salvation, utterly inconsist- 
ent with it. He spake often of the unqualified clemency 
of God to his returning children ; never once of the sat- 
isfaction demanded by his justice. He spake of the joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth ; but was silent 
on the sacrificial faith, without which penitence is said to 
be unavailing. Nor did he, like his modern disciples, 
teach that thece are tti>o separate salvations, which must 
follow each other in a fixed order ; first, redemption from 
the penalty, secondly, from the spirit, of sin ; pardon for 
the past, before sanctification in the present ; a removal 
of the ** hindrance in God," previous to its annihilation 
in . ourselves. If indeed there were in Christianity two 

♦ Acts X. 84 — 44. 
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deliverances, discriminated and successive, it woald be 
more in accordance with its spirit'to invert this order ; — 
to recall from alienation first, and announce forgiveness 
afterwards ; to restore from guilt, before cancelling the 
penalty ; and permit the healing to anticipate the pardon^ 
ing love. At least, there would seem, in such arrange- 
ment, to be a greater jealousy for the holiness of the divine 
law, a severer reservation of God*s complacency for those 
who have broken from the service of sin, than in the sys- 
tem, which proclaims impunity to the rebel will, ere yet 
its estrangement is renounced. If the outward remission 
precedes the inward sanctification, then does God admit 
to favor the yet unsanctified ; g^ilt keeps us in no exile 
from him : and though the holy Spirit is to follow after- 
wards, it becomes the peculiar office of the cross to lift 
us as we are, with every stain upon the soul and every 
vile habit unretraced, from the brink of perdition to the 
assurance of glory : the divine lot is given to us, before 
the divine love is awakened jn us : -and the heirs of 
heaven have yet to become the children of holiness. With 
what consistency can the advocates of such an economy 
accuse its opponents of dealing lightly with sin, of delu- 
ding men into a false trust, and administering seductive 
flatteries to human nature ? What ! shall we, who plant 
in every soul of sin a Hell, whence no foreign force, no 
external God, can pluck us, any more than they can tear 
us from our identity ; — we, who hide the fires of tor- 
ment in no viewless gulf, but make them ubiquitous of 
guilt ; — we, who suffer no outward agent fi-om Eden, or 
the Abyss, or Calvary, to encroach upon the solitude of 
man's responsibility, and confuse the simplicity of con- 
science ; — we, who teach that God will not, and even 
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cannot, spare the froward, till they be froward no more, 
bat must permit the burning lash to fall, till they cry doud 
for mercy, and throw themsehes freely into his embrace ; 
— shall we be rebuked for a lax administration of peace, 
by those who think that a moment may turn the alien 
into the elect 1 



LECTXTBE VII.^ — Bt EEV. MK. THOM. 
The DotUrine of the Trinity. 

I WOULD now call your attention to the precise state of 
the argument so far as we have advanced in it. We have 
taken for granted the Unity of God, which no Christian 
denies. We have found that the belief of three persons 
in one God is not reconcilable with any human concep- 
tion of that admitted unity: we have found that there 
was no direct evidence in the Bible for the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; and lastly, we have examined some of the 
rery strongest passages of Scripture, on which that doc- 
trine is attempted to be established^ through an inferential 
mode of reasoning, 

I might stop here then, and without looking at the 
Scripture evidence against the doctrine,^ iSit only the evi- 
dence in its favor, declare that such a doctrine could not 
possibly have such an insufficient publication. The very 
passages brought forward to sustain it, disprove it. They 
all speak of deriv^ powers, and of glory communicated. 
They are all in the strain, — ** Therefore God, even his 
God, hath highly exalted him, and given him a name that 
is above every name." Nay, take that passsage, than 
which there is none in whic!^ dominion is more .emphati- 

TOL. XIV, — ^NO. 166. 3* 
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cally ascribed to Christ, aiisd see how it closes : — " and 
when all things shall he subdued unto him, then shall the 
Son also himself be subject unto him that did put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all." — 1 Cor. 
XV. 28. We. shall not, however, treat Trinitarianism so 
lightly as to dismiss it, unproved upon its own showing ; 
we shall not rest satisfied with pointing out the insuffi- 
ciency of its Scriptural authority, but bring against it the 
overpowering forc^e of opposing Scripture; and as we 
have given specimens of the biblical evidence for, advance 
something of the biblical evidence again^, the Trinity. 

In the first place, then, this doctrine cannot be true, be- 
cause there are some passages in which it is expressly and 
plainly declared that the Father alone is the one God, not 
the Father, and the Son, and the Spirit, bu4; the Fathei^. 
" Father ! — this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus. Christ whom Thoa 
hast sent/' " But to us there is but one God^ the Fa- 
ther, of whom are all things, and we in Him, and one 
Lord Je^us Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
him." 

" There is one Lord, one faith, oiie baptism. One God 
and Father of all„ who is above all, and through all, andi 
in you all." • 

** Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not 
the angels which are in Heaven ; neither the Son, but 
the Father." 

These declarations are surely sufljcient to protect Unit- 
arianism from haviilg no warrant in Scripture. They 
contain direct, positive, definite assertions ; they assert 
that there is one God, and that Jesus Chpst is not ih^t 
God. It is not possible for iiuman language to express 
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more dearly or more guardedly the simple faith of Unita- 
rian Christianity. Yet we are told that only^the ingenui- 
ty of heretics has obliged Trinitarians to have recourse 
to unscriptural language. Strange, certainly, that Holy, 
Writ should have itself expressed the creeds of heresy 
and damnable error, and rendered it impossible to express 
in its sacred words thp Creeds of Truth * 

I quote, in the second place, some passages out of a 
multitude, in which ideas are connected with Christ which 
are utterly inconsistent with the supposition of bis deity. 
"I came not to do mine «wn will." •* I can of myself do 
nothing." " If I honor myseli^ my honor is nothing ; it 
is my Father that honoreth me." — John viii. 64. " For 
as the Father hath life Ui himself, so hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself" — John v. 2Q. "As the 
living Father hath lent me, and I Kve hy- the Father,^* — 
John vi. 57. " I have not spoken of myself, but the 
Father who sent me, He gave me a commandment what 
1 should say, and what I should speak." — John xii. 
49, 60. 

*' The word which ye hear is^not mine^ but the.Father's 
which sent me." --* John xiv. 24 

** 1 ascend to my Father and your Father, and to my 
God and your God.*'-^ Johiji xx. 17^ ' 

** Wh^i ye have lifted up the Son of man on high, then 
shall ye know that I am Ae, and that I do nothing of my- 
self; but as my Father bath taught me I speak these 
things." •^ John viii. 28. 

Ecclesiastical History has already acquainted us with 
the device that sets aside the plain meaning of these pas- 
sages. It is said that Jesus Christ had two natures^ was 
composed of two minds, that he was both man and God ; 
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and thus does Trinitarianism openly assert mysteries of 
an opposite character. Three Persons in one Essence is 
unintelligifole enough ; but no sooner is this propounded 
to us, than we are called off to a directly opposite mystery 
of two Essences in one Person. And here we cannot be 
put off with the metat)hysical sophistry that we do not 
know the nature of God, for we do know something of 
the nature of man ; and we do say that never was there a 
gteater abuse of the moral meanings of the word Faith, than 
to set forth, that Qod's nature and man*s nature so united 
together as to form one inseparable person, may be- em- 
braced as lan object of Faith. The true nature and office 
of Faith is to carry us from the seen to the unseen^ — to 
give us moral confidence in that world which we do not 
see, from our moral experience in this world which we 
do see, — and in that portion of God's ways which the 
future conceals, from what we know of that portion of 
them which the present unfolds. Faith is moral, not 
metaphysical ; and,, above all, finds no merit and no effi- 
cacy in assenting to unmeaning words. 

As before, of the doctrine of the Trinity, so now of 
this doctrine of the Hypostatic Union, as it is called, I ask 
for a single hint throughout the New Testament of the 
inconceivable fact that, in the body of Jesus, resided the 
mind of God and the mind of man, -^ two natures, the 
one finite, the other infinite, yet making- but one person, 
— a difficulty you will perceive the very opposite of that 
of the Trinity ; for whereas it teaches three persofas in 
one nature, this teaches two natures in one person. But 
we have already traceid, in Ecclesiastical History, the 
origin of this view, and the necessity of its appearance, 
in subservience to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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I will only apply one scriptural test to this theory of the 
two natures in Christ. And it is one from which Trini- 
tarians cannot escape by their ordinary refuge of avoiding 
one set of statements by referring them to the humanity 
of Jesus, and another set of statements by referring them 
to his deity. It is God the Son, whom Trinitarians rep- 
resent as becoming incarnate in the body of Jesus ; it was 
God the Son who took humanity into union with deity ; 
therefore, whenever Jesus, in his human nature, speaks 
of the divinity that dwelt within him, inspired him, and 
wrought through him, it BHist be God the Son to whom 
he refers. But this is never .the case ; Scripture does 
net know this doctrine, nor support its requisitions. It 
is always, '* the Father who dwelleth in me, He doeth the 
works." 

I have not taken up that other thread of supposed scrip- 
tural intimations, which is thought to connect the Holy 
Spirit as. a third Person in the unity of the godhead. 
This portion of the argument, strangely neglected by 
Trinitarians, who generally take for granted the deity and 
personality of the Holy Ghost as following without debate 
from the deity of Christ, since three not two is the favor- 
ite mythological and theological number, - is however to 
form the subject of a separate lecture. Not wishing to 
anticipate the argument, I shall only adduce one remark- 
able passage, in proof that the Holy Spirit could not, in 
the first age of the Gospel, have a deity and personality 
ascribed to it distinct from the deity and personality of 
God the Father. When Paul came to Ephesus, he found 
there some disciples, of whom he inquired, — r " Have you 
received the Holy Ghost since you believed V The an- 
swer is remarkable ; " We have not so much as heard 
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whether there be any Koly Ghost.'" Now is it possible 
that the Holy Ghost should be the third person of the 
Trinity^ a constituent person in the Christian God, and 
that these ** believers,'' though only disomies of JohOy 
should have been uninstructed in the doctrine? The 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of God, God himself in commu- 
nication with man, naturally or supernaturally, the en- 
lightening influence of the Spiritual Father revealing 
Himself to the spiritual nature of His children* 

I do not know what may appear convincing to other 
minds, but to me the Ecclesiastipal History of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, with its rise in human sources of Philoso- 
phy and Motive, and not in Revelation, seems a fact ca- 
pable of being most clearly traced. Rarely indeed does 
the origin of an error so conspicuously disclose itself: 
rarely is its course so open to observation. On the other 
hand, if there is not decisive proof in Scripture of the 
strict and personal Unity of God, I must think that it is 
vain to prove any doctrine from the words of the Bible—- 
for sure I am that there is no doctrine more distinctly, 
more guardedly, more simply, more repeatedly stated, 
than the great doctrine, that there is One God, and that 
the Father is that God. 

We are told that the " invisible things of God are deaf- 
ly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and godhead." . Yet the Universe 
reveals no Trinity. Reason knows and requires no 
Trinity. Natural Religion is not Trinitarian. Scrip- 
ture speaks of One God the Father, and of One Lord 
Jesus Christ. Gentile Philosophy and Ecclesiastical 
History are Trinitarian. In timr pages we fiiid this sub- 
ject Ecclesiastical History has narr/ited the rise and 
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pr(^ess of these doctrines — and to Ecclesiastical His- 
tory shall they finally be referred, — when another chapter 
is added, a chapter that unhaf^ly yet remains to be writ, 
ten, the history of their decline and fall. 



LECTURE VIII. — BY EEV. ME. GILES. 

^portance qf Faith in the Powers and CctpadUes of Man^ 
JVature^ 

To what purpose is all this Wackening of human na- 
tore t It cannot promote htnmility ; for to be humble is 
not to be degraded. If a sense of degradation corres- 
ponded with humility, we should be more humble as we 
descended to the level of the brutes. It cannot inspire a 
pbignant sense of guilt, nor a true feeling of confession, 
for as it takes away natural dignity it leares nothing from 
which a man can fall ; and as it denies personal capacity, 
it must in the same degree weaken the feeling of personal 
accountability. He whose moral sorrow will ever lie 
most profoundly is one that has the consciousness of hav- 
ing abused high and great capacities ; of having, by his 
own sins, become unworthy of his nature ; of having 
done despite to the spirit of God within him, the light that 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world ; of hav- 
ing apostatised from his godlike destiny. But to tell a 
man, as orthodoxy does, first that he is morally imbecile, 
and then that he is personally guilty, is an absolute de- 
rangement and confusion of all our moral ideas. It is 
well that essentially the sources of our conduct in general, 
are beyond the reach of theology ; or doctrines like these, 
would stop all motives to exertion, would destroy the 
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hopes of the good, and strike dead the efforts of the peni- 
tent. As it is they are not without great and serious 
evils. They take from virtue that which is its most noble 
distinction, when rightly understood, a sense of indiyidual 
and independent action : — they attach a slavish spirit to 
religion, which, to a great extent, stifles the free and vol- 
untary service of the heart. Yet worse still, to maintain 
an extreme theory, men are driven to malign their nature, 
and to seek for all manner of blame against it — to deny 
the excellence and reality of virtues — of which an unso- 
phisticated observer could not entertain a doubt, to invent 
all motives for goodness but the true ones. It is a sad 
necessity in which men place themselves when they are 
compelled to do violence to their own hearts, and injus- 
tice to those of others, when their system forces them to 
repress their rising pleasure in the beauty of virtue, and 
to change their unbidden admiration into qualified con- 
demnation. If the man called heretical, or one called 
nnregenerate, visit the sitk, clothe the naked, do in fact 
every work of mercy, have a heart of love and a hand of 
bounty — revere his God in all sincerity, and worship him 
in truth, the evangelical moralist must assert, that it is all 
worthless, and is, in fact, of the nature of sin. Though 
one who is called regenerate should do no more, and to 
all evidence, not in a better spirit, he is esteemed a most 
godly and pious Christian. The man who cannot believe 
as the creeds or a party require, may do every work which 
Christ will judge him by, and be refused his name ; but 
if he has the blessing of his master in heaven, he may care 
little for the anathema of men upon earth. If Unitarian- 
ism delivered us from nothing else than this spiritual in- 
justice, it is a great redemption. 
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If I am asked, in torn, why I maintain the doctrine of 
haman dignity, I answer, first, because it raises tny hom- 
age to God. I understand him no otherwise than as he is 
emblemed in the human soul, exalted and purified : with- 
out this creation is a blank to me, and the scripture a 
dead letter. Regarding it also as his work, I revere him 
through his work, the more profoundly, the more I be* 
lieve it worthy of him. I cannot conceive it an honor to 
God, that the only being here who has capacity to know 
him, the only being who reflects his attributes, the only 
being who admires his universe and discerns him in it, 
should be wholly corrupt : I cannot think that such a 
doctrine gives him glory. I answer secondly — because 
it teaches me to hope for man ; teaches me to hope for 
him in this world and the next : while I have faith in the 
capacity, 1 can never lose hope in the development, but 
if man be powerless as well as depressed, 1 have no prop- 
er ground for expectation, and the difficulties of the pres- 
ent are softened by no light from the future. But as it 
is, believing that man has great inherent capabilities, for 
knowledge, for liberty, for virtue, and for happiness — 1 
lose not my confidence, I observe him as in the struggle 
of discipline, and in preparation for the period of redemp- 
tion 5 and wherever I see ignorance, or slavery, or vice, 
or misery, I do not despair of a time, when these heav- 
enly faculties shall have achieved their emancipation. I 
amwer, lastly, I maintain the doctrine because it teaches 
me to honor man. I feel how necessary it is for us in 
this world of outward show, and where outward show has 
80 much power, that we should have some strong senti- 
ment by which to give our appreciation to those who have 
no external dazzle with which to attach us : in this world 
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of grades and inequalities, where rank and wealth, and 
genius, so continually throw their enchantments about us, 
we need a sentiment before which rank and wealth and 
genius are nothing, in regarding those who have them 
not, and also those who have : and no sentiment can be 
more powerful, more holy, or more sublime than this, that 
they are the immortal children of God, destined for his 
presence, and made afler his likeness. Having this faith, 
then, ignorance, sin, poverty, may come safely before us, 
without any fear of that infidel contempt with which they 
sfB too often treated* Show me then a man, and no 
matter what his condition, if I be true to this faith, you 
point me to an object of most solemn interest. Show me 
the red man of the American forests, or the black man of 
tropical deserts, and untame and ferocious though he be, 
he has within him an indelible title to my reverence. 
His rude and unclothed form enshrines a soul in the image 
of God, as well as the most polished of his civilized 
brethren. Show me the veriest serf or slave who seems 
chained to the soil — the gospel which is equal to bond 
and free, tells me to behold in him the heir of a glorious 
inheritance ; his title is his nature ; it burns in his blood, 
and it is stamped upon his brow, its appeal is in the fire 
or moisture of his eye — no power can efface it, for the 
hand of God has impressed it : — show me even the crim- 
inal who seems all but lost to every sense of duty, I am 
not jujstified in despairing^ much less have I any title to 
S|6orn'. We dare not despise in the lowest state the child 
whom God regards — we dare not cast off whom Christ 
has not rejected,, nor disown the brother for whom ha 
died. ~ If we be right-minded, and have any sympathy 
witbiha fipirit of Jesus,, bis moral wretcfaedniess should 
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be his most eloquent appeal. We never know the whole 
power of Christianity until we have interest in man as the 
child of God, and revere him as God's image, until we 
behold the throng around us in relation to their mighty 
and improvable capacities— ^until we see in the lowest and 
the worst, objects of hope and moral influence, with un- 
dying souls which no vice or passion should conceal. In 
this faith the messenger of God may go with confidence 
to guilt and suffering, and bring with him no mocking of- 
fers of blessedness and peace : then may he call on souls 
to rejoice which were ready to perish in despair, pour the 
dews of heaven on many a closing hour, and silence the 
doubts of many a fearing spirit. 



LECTURE IX. BY, EEV. MR. THOM. 

Personality of the Holy Spirit. 

There are two 'modes of proof by which Trinitarians 
undertake to establish the separate existence of the Ho- 
ly Spirit as a third person in the godhead. The first 
mode is by inferences from such passages of scripture as 
seem to attribute the titles and offices of deity to the Ho- 
ly Spirit. The second method of proof is by independ- 
ent considerations of Theology which profess to demon- 
strate the necessity of a third person in the godhead in 
order to complete the work of man's salvation. 

Trinitarians say, that Scripture both calls the Holy 

Spirit God, and assigns to Him a work which none but 

God could accomplish. Now in both these respects we 

have not a shadow of difference with the Trinitarians. — 

•We believe as firmly lind we hope as fervently as they do, 
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that the Holy Spirit is God, and that the Holy Spirit has 
connections with our souls which none hut our God could 
hold. We have no controversy with the Trinitarians, 
when they assert the Deity, and Personality, and Opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. It is a mere piece of contro- 
versial dexterity to put these points prominently forward 
as the true grounds of our difference — and whether de- 
signedly or not, an unfair impression is produced against 
us, by such a mode of statement, as if we Were deniers of 
the deity and agency of the spirit of God — if indeed any 
meaning could be found in such a denial, supposing we 
were extravagant enough to make it. To deny the deity 
of the Spirit of God, would be a proposition as absolute- 
ly without meaning as to deny the humanity of the spirit 
of man. There is only one point of difference between 
the Trinitarians and ourselves upon this subject, and that 
is the only point to which their arguments never have a 
reference. They maintain and we maintain that the Holy 
spirit is God. They concede and we concede that the 
expression " Holy Spirit " in scripture frequently signifies 
that portion of God's spirit which is given to man natu- 
rally or supernaturally. They maintain however that the 
Holy Spirit is, not the one God, but a third person in the 
godhead — and here we separate from them, maintaining 
that the Scripture evidence for such a distribution of the 
Godhead among several persons is totally imaginary, and 
that the theological reasons for such a distribution betray 
the most arbitrary and unworthy limitations assigned by 
man to the infinite and spiritual nature of God. ♦ ♦ • 
It is my conviction that never was so serious a doctrine 
as that of a third person in the godhead admitted upon 
evidence so small, and I cannot conceal my strengthened 
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impressicMi, tb«t it has glided into most minds as an easy 
ocmsequence from the d^ty of Christ. Again we avow 
QOF belief that the Holy Spirit is God, but we declare that 
we cannot find any scriptural evidence that he is a separ 
rate God (personally) from God our Father, or any theo* 
logioal evidence that He performs a work within our souls, 
which work may not be performed by God onr Father. 

Spkitual Influencfis, 

Though not fond of speaking personally of rdigious 
experiences, we do declare, and we do know, that the spirit 
of man may hold communion with the spirit of our Fa< 
Iber. Every impulse afler holiness is the spirit of God. 
Ef cry ** sighing that cannot be uttered*' after the pure, the 
perfect, and the good, is the spirit of God. Every devo- 
tioB of our souls to things unseen and eternal, when so- 
licited by things seen and temporal, is of the spirit of 
God. Every dictate of duty is the i^irit of God. Every 
imswer to the prayer of a pure heart is the spirit of God« 
Erecy movement of disinterested love is the spirit of God. 
Every self sacrifice for the sake of justice or of mercy is 
made in the strength of the Spirit of God. ' Every in- 
ward hope in this world's darkness^ and undying trust 
amid this world's deaths, is an in^iration from Him who 
is a very present help in the time of trouble, a spiritual 
intimation fVom the Father of lights, with whom is no va- 
riableness, neither shadow of turning. The.i^irit that 
oonforsto itself to the will of God, that removes from it 
whatever is alien to his nature, that puts away the defiling 
iM^eath of the passions, that seeks him by prayer, by ef- 
fbrtftof duty, by struggles of penitence, by resistance to 
;^siB, by aelf-purificaiion and constant converse with Hur 
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image in the Christ, that spirit mirrors more and more of 
the glory of Qod, feels more and more His power and 
peace within the soul, and receives of His fulness, and 
grows in His likeness, throughout eternity. 

If there are any to whom all this appears visionary, and 
who charge the religious mind with mysticism, — we are 
ready to bear our share of that charge ; for thus far we 
confess ourselves to be Mystics. Yet, sd far are we from 
holding it to be Mysticism, that we are confident that 
nothing which sense perceives, or thought takes in, is so 
real, so enduring, so full of life, as this spiritual and im- 
perishable connexion of the soul of man with the Spirit of 
God. This connexion, whatever may have been the in- 
spiration of peculiar times, we now reg£U*d as part of the 
established providence and operations of our Father's 
Spirit. He gives of His Spirit; to all who observe the 
conditions on which He has promised to pour out His 
Spirit upon them. No pure mind ever sought Him in 
vain* No erring heart ever turned to Him in penitence, 
and found no peace. Whenever our holier nature awakes 
to earnest action, God enters into the soul. Whenever 
prayer purifies our desires, and rectifies our estimates, and 
and places great realities in spiritual lights, God is present 
with us. Every effort to sink our imperfections, and to 
feel purely, places us within the aflSinities of His Holy 
Spirit. There is no miracle in this. God reveals him- 
self to the spirit that assimilates itself to Him, and seeks 
Him by growing alike to Him. There are no limits to 
those spiritua.1 communications. He that asketh receiveth ; 
he that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it is 
opened. This is of God's grace ; not now of miracle, 
but of nature. We are His children, and in proportion 
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as we love Him purely, and follow after Him, He reveals 
Himself to us. Revealing himself through our spirit, He 
abides with us fojrever. Imaged within us in juster pro- 
portions, as we reject impurity, and impose the harmony 
of His will upon all our desires, He guides us into all 
truth, and causes us to feel within, the blessed intimations 
of His sympathising Spirit Correcting our false esti- 
mates, and fixing our trusts upon His own great realities. 
He comforts us amid the shadows of Tinve and Death, 
whilst we repose upon a world that cannot be moved, and 
rely upon the faithfulness of God. 



LECTURE X.— ^BY EEV. MR. GILES: 
Creeds t the foes of Heavenly Faith. 

The title of this lecture is, that creeds are the foes of 
heavenly faith, and the allies of worldly policy. It is my 
object to show that this accusation is not lightly or un- 
justly advanced ; and in making ^ood this two-fold 
charge, the greatest perplexity which attends it, is the 
multifarious and abundant evidence whereby it can be 
established. 

JL I proceed first to prove them the foes of heavenly 
faith: 

Creeds disqualify the mind for the pursuit of truth. 
This is my first assertion, and I shall establish its correct* 
nes8 in several particulars. Creeds generate mental 
apathy and mental dependence, and this is fatal in thft 
very outset. To a spirit of inquiry there is needed an 
impulsive intellectual activity, and to this activity ther« is 
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needed a desire for the thing to be tttained^ and a smiae 
of its importance. There is no labor without motive, and 
if in religious belief, the creed has defined before-hand 
all that is necessary for my salvation, I have no i^uoesBitf 
to take any more trouble in the matter. If I am to resi 
on authority at last, it is just as well for me to be satisfied 
with it at first < — if after toilsome inquiry, at the peril of 
my soul's eternal peace, the dogmas of the creed are 
those to which my conclusions must return, I had bettisr 
be at once content — - if I must believe as the Church ber 
lieves, if 1 must believe as the Creed says I should be* 
lieve, if I must believe as the priest declares my hope of 
heaven requires, if after criticism and research, long and 
patient, I must arrive at but one exposition of the Bible, 
it is but wisdom to spare niyself from such a pressure of 
useless labor.. But indolence in this case is not merely 
allowable, it is, in fact, the safest. If to doubt be danger, 
and if to disbelieve be sin, then the curiosity which stim- 
ulates examination may lead me into ruin, whilst implicit 
submission, that receives all and questions nothing, is ^ 
condition of peaceful security. The incitements to men- 
tal labor are analogous to those to atiy other sort of la- 
bor ; it is that one shall be the richer and the better for 
it, and that what he acquires he may justly possess. But, 
if by independent inquiry I may become morally poorer 
and spiritually worse, if I shall have no right to my own 
thoughts, find must be despoiled of my convictions, or 
punished for them, when I have worked them out with 
the struggle of every faculty, it is exceeding folly to risk 
the flaisery and irritation of being torn between my opia* 
ion and my creed, conscience forcing me to acquiesce, 
and reason eompelljng me to doubt. This view is ne 
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supposition ; it is fact. Submission to Creeds and 
Churches, is the true cause of that wide spread moral 
torpor in every country where Creeds and Churches have 
dominion. There is nothing so rare as intelligent, inde- 
pendent religious conviction ; and how can it be other- 
wise, when each leans upon his priest, and the priest gives 
him ready-made opinions, as they were formed a thousand 
years ago. There is a general and profounjd ignorance 
of the sources of opinion, the history of opinion, of the 
philosophy of opinion, and of the Bible, both in its letter 
and in its spirit. Speak to multitudes of religion, in any 
broad or liberal sense, and it seems to them as if it were 
an unknown tongue. To have any chance of attention, 
you must use terms which Creeds have sanctified, you 
must address them in traditionary phrases, which have thp 
eectdrian or sacerdotal currency. This never could have 
been had religion been recommended as a subject of indi- 
vidual and independent study, leaving the mind free, 
both in its pursuit and its conclusion. That I have stated 
nothing but what fact justifies, I may appeal to any one 
who has considered the religious condition of this coun- 
try, or of Europe generally, and considered it in every 
rank of society. I speak not of the Spaniard, who has 
not yet rid himself from the palsy of the Inquisition, who 
can go. from the prostration of the confessional to scenes 
of the wildest crime ; 1 speak not of the Italian, that 
compound of profaneness and credulity, of sin and devo- 
tion, who can bow before an image, and with the same 
hand cross himself, by which a minute before he plunged 
his stilletto in his fellow- creature's heart. I speak not of 
our own peasantry, who Sunday after Sunday, walk 
statedly to church or chapel, and know little more than 
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that they went there and came back again ; I speak not 
of the fashionable wealthy, who, on this point, are com* 
monly as ignorant as the boor, and choose religion as they 
choose every thing else, as it happens to be the mode ; I 
pass these by, because it may be said, that pleasure nnd 
gaiety leave tiiem no time for study ; but I will refer to 
multitudes who are esteemed devout and serious Christians^ 
whose minds passively receive the mould of their teachers, 
and to whom religion never presents itself as a system of 
various thought and of independent e^camination. Now, 
this ignorant apathy has bad effects, which are not merely 
negative ; and at the risk of anticipating, I will allude in 
a few words to one or two of them : it give^ stability to 
every error and corruption, and holds to them with an 
obstinacy, against which wisdom has no power ; it is the 
very soil in which priestcraft grows darkest and foufest ; 
and the heirarchy in any age or country has never risen to 
its full stature of lordliness, until the people have lain 
lowest in torpid submission. And, in addition to this, 
there is no uncharitableness so inveterate, there is no 
.bigotry so intolerant, as that which this species of charac- 
ter matures, for as it is unable to comprehend an opposite 
opinion, it is equally inadequate and unwilling to weigh 
the arguments in its favor, or to estimate the evidence on 
which it is maintained. Having no conception of inde- 
pendence itself; independence in another appears pre- 
sumption, if not something worse, and never having im- 
agined that other opinions could possibly be true except 
its own, to hold any different couW only be explained by 
supposing a want of honesty or a ^^nt of grace. 

I hiight dwell upon the fear by which Creeds paralyse 
the faculties of weak or sensitive natures, by which they 
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<^>riye them of all power for calm an4 deliberate exami- 
nation, by the fear of being excluded from their Church, 
bjr the fear of being discarded by their friends, by the fear 
of being cast into hell, above all these, by the fear of 
losing the favor of God, and the friendship of Jesus, and 
with right and true minds, this is the greatest of all fears. 
In the midst of so many terrors, it is too much to expect 
that our weak humanity could be calm, — that it could 
look with unmoved heart at the appalling indications of 
80 many and dire threatenings, it is like examining a man 
on the terms of his faith, while the officials of persecu- 
tion are arranging the faggots or putting screws in the 
rack. From this topic, disagreeable in any shape, I pass 
on, and assert, that Creeds are enemies to truth, because, 
by pre-conception and prejudice, they disqualify the mind 
to seek or apprehend it. 



LECTURE XI. — BV BEV. MB. MARTINEATT. 
Sin. 

To all unper verted minds, the verdict of conscience 
sounds with a preternatural voice ; it is not the homely 
talk of their own poor judgment but an oracle of the 
sanctuary. There is something of anticipation in our re. 
morse, as well as of retrospect ; and we feel that it is not 
the mere survey of a gloomy past with the slow lamp of 
our understanding, but a momentary piercing of the fu- 
ture with the vivid lightning of the skies. Our moral 
nature, left to itself, intuitively believes that guilt is an 
Mtrangement from God, — an unqualified opposition to his 
will, r— a literal service of the enemy \ that he^ abhors it^ 
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and will give it no rest till it is driven from his presence^ 
that is, into annihilation : that ho part of our mind be- 
longs to him but the pure, and just, and disinterested af- 
fections which he fpsters ; the faithful will which be 
strengthens; the virtue, oflen damped, whose smoking 
flax he will not quench,' and the good resolves, ever frail, 
whose bruised reed he will not break : and that he has no 
relation but of displeasure, no contact but of resistance, 
with our selfishness and sin. • ♦ * * • 
Sin, then, in^ the sight of God and all good men, is to be 
esteemed an evil, absolutely and everlastingly. We may 
rally the whole power of our nature against it : for it de- 
stroys our personal security ; it irremediably wounds our 
brother ; and it puts us in dreary alienation from our Fa- 
ther and our Judge. We may let loose our aversion to 
dl that offends the conscience, and without metaphysical 
hesitancy, visit it with uncompromising hate ; for so doing, 
we are indignant with no instrument of Deity ; nor do w« 
fall into any sentiment at variance with his. We may 
yield, with entire self-precipitation, to the love of whatever 
things are pure and true and good ; never fearing that our 
affections will become too exclusive for the enlightened 
children of the Highest. When we look into the darker 
chambers of our soul, and discern, asleep or awake, th« 
powers of selfishness, malice, jealousy, — we see therein 
no nursery of discipline, where God presides to train us 
tdtimately well ; but the dreadful dwelling of our familiar 
fiend who wrestles in apostacy with God ; — the palace of 
the penal furies that at once tempt and torture us, a place 
■c?vered by a wholQ universe from Heaven ; — the inner Hell 
of our immortal nature^ so plenteous in solitary agonies^ 
tlHit the addition of outward flames populous with tov- 
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mented beings would only refresh us with pity for their 
woes. The fever of desire, the fires of revenge^ the gnaw- 
ing of remorse, still busy in our immortality ; the shame 
of resuscitated memories ; the passionate yearning after 
strength with the prostrate consciousness of weakness ; 
the strangeness and desolation of empty minds and heated 
appetites carried to the assemblage of the skies, and gazed 
on by the pitying eye of a Divine but alienated purity,— 
Oh ! what flames can burn into tenderer seats of* anguish 
than these? And so far from planning and wiUing the 
lapse of any into such guilt and suffering, the Great Ruler 
never ceases to resist to the last, all such delay of his ben- 
ediction and frustration of his desire. He dwells abso- 
lutely apart from all creative contact with the evil which 
we are bound to abhor : he comes before us as a being 
unambiguously Holy ; not in any ultimate and scarce intel- 
ligible way, but in our plain human sense. His name 
must be reserved as the exclusive receptacle of all the ex- . 
cellence and beauty, the majesty and tenderness, the pu- 
rity and justice, of which our minds can gather together 
the ideas. It is no figure of speech, that there is joy in 
hectven over the sinner that repenteth : that part at least of 
heaven that dwells below and hides itself within our 
hearts, that portion of God that expresses itself through 
the sanctities of our nature, yields to our moral restora- 
tion not only a ready welcome, but a mysterious help. 
When fear has performed its proper and only function on 
a.responsible being, — which is, not to create holiness, but 
to arrest guilt ; when it has summoned us, like the prodi- 
gal, to ourselves again ; when it has brought the mad ca- 
reer to halt, and left us weeping, humbled, prostrate in the 
dust, crying, "Lord, help us, we perish;" — then the 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 166. 5 
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Divine Spirit dawns on the gloom of our self-abasement, 
and refreshes us with the delicious light of a new and 
purer love : instead of the vain striving of an enervated 
. will, the restless beating of mere prudence against the iron 
bars of corrupt desire, the gates of the soul are burst si- 
lently open by some angel affection, and we are free! 
And shall we not, with most devout allegiance, follow our 
Divine Emancipator ? The great work, which his holy 
energy is thus ready to carry on within us, he may be dis- 
cerned conducting every where without us. On the 
theatre of the universe he is himself engaged to grapple 
eternally with Evil, and hurl it from the higher portion 
of his. abode. And so, he waits, with his inspiring sym- 
pathy, to hail every victory of our free-will : and by all 
the filial love we bear him, by the generous fear of es- 
trangement from his spirit, by the hope of growth in his 
similitude, we are summoned to enter the field of moral 
conflict, — to stir up the noble courage of our hearts, and 
in the Lord's own might, do battle with the confederate 
fiends of guilt and woe. There is not elsewhere a combat 
80 glorious, or a trophy so divine. 



LECTURE XII. — ^BY REV. MR. GILES. 

MetribtUion hereafter: 

That the dispensations of God are not completed in this 
life, I think all the moral aspects of things here below 
make most manifest, and all analogies intimate, if Scrip- 
ture had not expressly declared, that after deatli there is 
to be a more distinct exhibition of the divine government. 
That the results of character formed in the present life 
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are to be carried into the future, and to influence it, I 
conceive our whole nature argues. Our existence, as 
spiritual beings, is properly connected and continuous ; 
one state prognosticated another ; and no two are absolute- 
ly distinct and separate. Our spiritual life consists of 
thought united to thought, and feeling to feeling, one op- 
iating on the other, or producing it, of a mysterious chain 
of consciousness, bound from link to link by successive 
memories, preserving unbroken the identity of our exist- 
ence. Manhood is the growth of our youth,' and immor- 
tality is the growth of our manhood ; and the impressions 
of character pass from one stage to another, along the 
line of succession and sequence. There are no extremes, 
X except to our outward observation. Looking at one stage 
of life, and then, after a long Interval, seeing-in the same 
person the apparently opposite characteristics, we take 
those things to be antagonists which are bound together 
by the inevitable connexion of cause and effect. The 
dreamer of youth becomes, perhaps, the misanthropist of 
age; the prodigal of youth, it may be, grows into the 
miser of age ; the principle of action may in each case 
be the same — vanity or self-love ; the passion is identi- 
cal in principle, and changed only in form, from a change 
in circumstances. If we should meet an honest rustic 
in his peaceful fields, innocent and contented ; if we should 
afterwards by accident behold him on a scaffold, it would 
be to us a seeming and terrible incongruity. But why ? 
The two events are in our minds in naked contrast ; could 
we, however, pierce the Spirit and trace the life of that 
unfortunate — watch it from the first intrusive evil thought 
successively dwelt on ; from actions slightly wrong, un- 
ceasingly reiterated and darkening with every repetition. 
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until the last deadly volition, and the last awful deed, we 
should have an analysis of sad consistency and of profound 
interest. There is something sublime in the reflection, 
that every human' creature who treads the earth and 
breathes the air, has an inward history, a history unread 
by every eye but God's ; a history of solemn import, that 
has definite impression on the concerns of the universe, 
and is to live forever in the annals of eternity. 

In ordinary phraseology, we fepeak of our existence as if 
death made a chasm in it ; but temporal, and eternal are 
but distinctions of imagination; our eternal life com- 
mences, and our earthly is but the first stage, the infancy 
of that awful and endless existence. If I see in our na- 
ture that which can survive change, I see that also in it 
which can take materials of joy and sorrow along with it. 
The faculties that make our life here must be those which 
shall make that which is to come. Memory then will be 
there, which is but the Resurrection of our by-gone expe- 
rience ; and whether for good or evil, it will call up the 
spirits of buried deeds, and as the life has been, wiH be 
an angel of heaven or a minister of hell ; — imagina- 
tion, which may have been the nurse of piety or the slave 
of passion, — intellect, which may have had the glow of 
the seraph or the malice of the demon : accordingly, then, 
as these powers have been properly directed or abused, 
every instinct of our moral nature tells us must be the joy 
of a righteous soul, or the agony of an evil heart. What 
treasure will the good man find he has laid up for his im- 
mortal life, when the past arises to him in the lustre of a 
hew world : the consciousness of good thoughts and good 
actions, the peace of assimilation with God, and of union 
with the best of men : the immortal love of those with 
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whom he had companioned in his earthly journej, the grat- 
itude of many from whose eyes he had banished tears, 
and from whose bosoms he had plucked out despair ; who 
has been true to the claims of his nature, and accomplish- 
ed the work of a disciple of Christ, and a child of God, 
and a brother of man. On the other side, what are to be 
his feelings, who awakens in eternity with emotions of 
isolation and repulsion, condemned in his own conscience, 
who now discovers he has all to learn which can fit him 
for the society of noble spirits, whose expanded faculties 
flash shame and sorrow on his guilty soul, and show him 
that his whole course was folly : the sensualist, who stulti- 
fied his reason and profaned his affections : the hypocrite, 
that toiled but for the outward, betrayed his convictions, 
and was a living and incarnate lie; before his fellows, a 
whited sepulchre ; before his God, a corrupted mass of 
falsehood : the profane man, on whose lips prayer rarely 
dwelt, but to whom cursing and bitterness were familiar : 
the persecutor, who finds at last that he has hated or tor- 
mented others for a falsehood, or a sound : the man of wild 
ambition, who, despising the true glory which comes from 
God, and consists in doing right, spreads terror around 
him, in pursuing a phantom : the worldling, whose spirit 
was enslaved to those treasures for which he wasted life, 
and which he has left behind him in the dust. 



LECTURE XIII. — By EEV. MK. M A RT I N E A XT. 

Greater ^differences of Opinion among Trinitarians than among 
Unitarians. 

Our reverend opponents affect to have labored under a 
great disadvantage, from the absence of any recognized 
VOL. XIV.— NO. 166. 6* 
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standard of Unitarian belief. " We give you," tbey say, 
" our Articles and Creeds, which we unanimously under- 
take to defend, and which expose a definite object to all 
heretical attacks. In return, you can furnish us with no 
authorized exposition of your system ; but leave us to 
gather our knowledge of it from individual writers, for 
whose opinions you refuse to be responsible, and whose 
reasonings, when refuted by us, you can conveniently dis- 
own." 

Plausible as this complaint may appear, I venture to 
affirnl, that it is vastly easier to ascertain the common be- 
lief of Unitarians, than that of the members of the Es- 
tablished Church ; and for this plain reason, that with us 
there really is such a thing as a common faith, though 
defined in no confession ; in the Anglican Church there 
is not, though articles and creeds profess it. The charac- 
teristic tenets of Unitarian Christianity are so simple and 
unambiguous, that little scope exists for variety in their 
interpretation: to the propositions expressing them all 
their professors attach distinct and the same ideas ; — so 
far, at least, as such accordance is possible in relation to 
subjects inaccessible both to demonstration and to experi- 
ence. But the Trinitarian hypothesis, venturing with pre- 
sumptuous analysis far into the Divine psychology, pre- 
sents us with ideas confessedly inapprehensible ; propound- 
ed in language which, if used in its ordinary sense, is 
Bel£-contradictory> and if not, is unmeaViing, and ready in 
its emptiness to be filled by any arbitrary interpretation ; 
and actually understood so variously by those who sub- 
scribe to them, that the Calvinist^ and the Arminian, the 
Tritheist and the Sabellian, unite to praise them. Indeed, 
in the history of the English Church, so visible is the 
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sweep of the centre of orthodoxy over the whole space 
from the confines of Roirianisrn to the verge of Uiiitarian- 
istn, that our ecclesiastical chronology is measured by its 
oscillafions. Our respected opponents know full well, that 
it is not necessary to search beyond the clergy of this town, 
or even beyond the morning and aflernoon preaching in 
one and the same church, in order to encounter greater 
contrasts in theology, than could be found in a whole libra- 
ry of Unitarian divinity. What mockery then to refer va 
to these articles as expositions of clerical belief, when the 
moment we pass beyond the words, and address ourselves 
to the sense, every shade of contrariety appears : and no 
one definite conception can be adopted of such a doctrine 
as that of the Trinity, without some church expositor or 
other starting up to rebuke it as a misrepresentation! 
How poor the pride of uniformity, which contents itself 
with lip-service to the symbol, in the midst of heart burn- 
ings about the reality ! 

In order to test the force of the objection to which I am 
referring, let us advert, in detail, to the topics which ex- 
hibit the Unitarian and Trinitarian theology in most di- 
rect opposition. 

When the systems are compared at their corresponding 
points, the boast of orthodox uniformity instantly vanishes. 
Since the primitive jealousy between the Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christianity, the rivalry between the ** Monarchy " 
and the '* Economy," the believers in the personal Unity 
of God, though often severed by ages from each other, 
have held that majestic truth in one unvaried form. Never 
was there an idea so often lost and recovered, yet so ab- 
solutely unchanged : a sublime, but occasional visitant of 
the human mind, assuring us of the perpetual oneness of 
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our own nature, as well as the Di? ine. We can point to 
no unbroken continuity of our great doctrine : and if we 
could, we should appeal with no confidence to the evidence 
of so dubious a phenomenon ; for if a system of ideas 
once gains possession of society, and attracts to itself 
complicated interests and feelings, many causes may suf- 
fice to ensure its indefinite preservation. But we can 
point to a greater phenomenon ; to the long and repeated 
extinction of our favorite belief, to its submersion beneath 
a dark and restless fanaticism ; and its invariable resur- 
rection, like a necessary intuition of the soul, in times of 
purer light, with its features still the same ; stamped with 
imperishable identity of truth, and, like him to whom it 
refers, without variablenss or shadow of a turning. Mean- 
while, who will undertake to enumerate and define the 
succession of Trinities by which this doctrine has been 
bewildered and banished ? Passing by the Aristotelian, 
the Platonic, the Ciceronian, the Cartesian Trinity, — 
quitting the stormy disputes, and contradictory decisions 
of the early councils^ shall we find among even the" 
modern fathers of our national church, any approach to 
unanimity 7 Am I to be content with the doctrine of 
Bishop Bull, and subordinate the Son to the Father ^is the 
sole fountain of divinity ? Or must I rise to the Tritheism 
of Waterland and Sherlock ? or, accepting the famous 
decision of the University of Oxford, descend with Arch* 
bishop Whately, to the modal Trinity of South and Wal- 
lis ? Are we to understand the phrase, three persons, to 
mean three beings united by ** perichoresis," three *' mu- 
tual inexistences7' three " modes," three '* differences/' 
three " contemplations," or three " somewhats ; " or, being 
told that this is but a vain prying into a mystery, shall we 
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be satisfied to leave the phrase without idea at all ? It is to 
the last decree astonishing to hear from Trinitarian divines, 
the praises of uniformity of belief; seeing that it is one 
of the chief labors of ecclesiastical history to record the 
incessant effort, vain to the present day, to give some sta- 
bility of meaning to the fundamental doctrines of their 
faith. 

The same remark applies, with little modification, to 
the opposite views respecting the person of the Savior. 
It is true that Unitarians, agreed respecting the singleness 
of nature in Christ, differ respecting the natural rank of 
that nature, whether his Soul were human or angelic. 
But, for this solitary variety among Unitarians, how 
many doctrines of the Logos and the Incarnation do6s 
orthodox literature contain ? Can any one affirm, that 
when the council of Ephesus had arbitrated between the 
Eutychian doctrine of absorption, and the Nestorian doc- 
trine of separation, all doubt and ambiguity was remov- 
ed by the magic phrase " Hypostatic union ? " Since the 
monophysite contest was at its height, has the Virgin 
Mary been left in undisputed possession of her title as 
•' Mother of God ? " Has the Eternal Gefleration of the 
Son encountered no orthodox suspicions, and the Indwell- 
ing scheme received no orthodox support? And if we 
ask these questions : ** What respectively happened to the 
two natures on the cross? what has become of Christ's 
human soul now ? is it separate from the Godhead like 
any other immortal spirit, or is it added to the peity, so 
as to introduce into his nature anew and fourth element V* 
shall we receive from the many voices of the church but 
one acicordant answer ? Nay, do the authors of this con- 
troversy suppose that, during its short continuance, they 
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have been able to maintain their unanimity ? If they do, 
I believe that any, reader who thinks it worth while to 
register the varieties of error, would be able to undeceive 
them. If the diversities of doctrine cannot easily and 
often be shown to amount to palpable inconsistences, this 
must be ascribed, I believe, to the mystic and technical 
phraseology, the substitute rather than the expression for 
precise ideas, — which has become the vernacular dialect 
of orthodox divinity. The jargon of theology affords a 
field too barren, to bear so vigorous a weed as an undisput- 
ed contradiction. 

It is needless to dwell on the numerous forms under 
which the doctrine of atonement has been held by those 
who subscribe the articles of our national church : while 
its Unitarian opponents have taken their fixed station on 
the personal character and untransferable nature of sin. 
One writer tells us that only the human nature perished 
OB the cross ; another that God himself expired : some 
say, that Christ suffered no more intensely, but only more 
** meritoriously," than many a martyr ; others, that he en- 
dured the whole quantity of torment due to the wicked 
whom he redeemed: some, that it is the spotlessness of 
his manhood that is imputed to believers ; others, that it 
is the holiness of his Deity. From the high doctrine of 
satisfaction to the very verge of Unitarianism, every 
variety of interpretation has been given to the language of 
the established formularies respecting Christian redemp- 
tion. Nor is it yet determined whether, in the lottery of 
opinion, the name of Owen, Sykes, or Magee, shall b# 
drawn for the prize of orthodoxy. 

And if from those parts of our belief, to which the ac- 
cidents of their historical origin have given a negative 
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character, we turn to those which are positive^ not the 
slightest reason will appear for charging them with uncer« 
tainty and fluctuation. All Unitarian writers maintain 
the Moral Perfection and Fatherly Providence of the In- 
finite Ruler ; the Messiah-ship of Jesus Christ, in whose 
person and ^irit there is a Revelation of God and a Sane- 
tification for Man ; the Responsibility and Retributive 
Immortality of men ; and the heed of a pure and devout 
' heart of Faith, as the source of all outward goodness and 
inward communion with God. These great and self-lumi- 
nous points, bound together by natural affinity, constitute 
the fixed centre of our religion. And on subjects beyond 
this centre, we have no wider divergences than are found 
among those who attach themselves to an opposite sys- 
tem. For example, the relations between Scripture and 
Reason, as evidences and guides in questions of doctrine, 
are not more unsettled among us, than are the relations 
between Scripture and Tradition in the Church. In truth, 
our diversities of sentiment affect far less what we believe, 
than the question tohy we believe it. Different modes of 
reasoning, and different results of interpretation, are no 
doubt to be found among our several authors. We all 
make our appeal to the Recol^ds of Christianity : but we 
have voted no particular commentator into the seat of au- 
thority. And is not this equally true of our opponents* 
church t Their articles and creeds furnish no textual ex- 
positions of Scripture, but only results and deductions 
from its study. And so variously have these results been 
elicited from the sacred writings, that scarcely a text can 
be adduced in defence of the Trinitarian scheme, which 
some witness unexceptiohably orthodox may not be sum- 
moned to prove inapplicable. In fine, we have no greater 
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variety of critical and exegetical opinion than the divines 
from whom we dissent : while the system of Christianity in 
which our Scriptural labors have issued, has its leading 
characteristics better determined and more apprehensible, 
than the scheme which the articles and creeds have vainly 
labored to define. 

The refusal to einbody our sentiments in any authori- 
tative formula appears to strike observers as a whimsical 
exception to the general practice of churches. The pe- 
culiarity has had its origin in hereditary and historical as- 
sociations : but it has its defence in the noblest principles 
of religious freedom and Christian communion. At pres- 
ent, it must' suffice to say, that our Societies are dedici^- 
ed, not to theological opinions, but to religious worship : 
that they have maintained the unity of the spirit, without 
insisting on any unity of doctrine : that Christian liberty, 
love, and piety are their essentials in perpetuity. We be- 
lieve in the mutability of religious systems, but the im- 
perishable character of the religious affections ; — in the 
progressiveness of opinion within, as well as without, the 
limits of Christianity. Convinced that uniformity of doc- 
trine can nfever prevail, we seek to attain its only good, 
peace on earth and commwnipn with heaven, — without it. 
We aim to make a true Christendom, — a commonwealth 
of the faithful — by the binding force, not of ecclesiastical 
creeds, but of spiritual wants, and Christian sympathies : 
and indulge the vision of a Church that *' in the latter days 
shall arise," like " the mountain of the Lord," bearing on 
its ascent the blossoms of thou^t proper to every intellec- 
tual clime, and withal massively rooted in the deep places 
of our humanity, and gladly rising to meet the sunshine 
from on Jiigb. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 



The American Unitarian Association celebrated its 
sixteenth anniversary on Tuesday evening. May 25, 1841 . 
The members met for the transaction of business at half 
past six o'clock in the Berry Street Vestry, the Rev. Dr. 
Nichols, President, in the chair. 

The records of the last annual meeting were read by 
the General Secretary. 

The Treasurer's Statement of Receipts and Expendi- 
tures was then presented and accepted. 



Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the 

American Unitarian Association, from 

May5W5, 1840, TO May 25, 1841. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance ia the Treasury, May 26, 1840, per ac*. 

count rendered, . . . . . $834 87 

From Auxiliary Societies and Subscriptions, . 2837 94 

«< life Members, . . . • . 424 00 

« Donations from Societies and Individuals, 189 88 

•* Sale of Tracts, • . « « . 280 tS 

•• Subscribers to the General Agency, 6 00 
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From IndiTiduals to aid in building Churched in 

the West, . . . . .410 00 

** to aid in building a Church at 

Hillsboro', 111. ..... 6000 

*< in aid of Unitari^ Missions in 

the West, 30 00 

*' to aid in building a Church at 

Burlington, Iowa Territory, ' . 20 00 
*• for a set of Communion Ware 

for Unitarian Society atQuincy, 111. 80 00 
American Unita. Association ?und, amount 
transferred being part of the Interest 
of the Permanent Fund, . . ^ • 600 00 



4880 15 



EXPENDITURES. 

For I^rinting and Binding Tracts, ^nd f^aper, . 996 98 

« Incidental Expenses, . . ♦ 90 0^ 
" Salary of the General Agent for one year, . 1800 00 

« Traveling Expense^ of the General Agent, 100 00 

«« Rent of Office one year,, to July 1, 1840, . 200 00 

<« Aid in building a Church at Quincy, 111. . 3Q0 00 
" Aid of first Congregational Society in Hills- 
boro', 111. . . . .300 00 

« Aid of Unitarian Society in Quincy, 111. . 50 00 

** A set of Cominunion Ware for Unitarian So- ^ 

ciety at Quincy, 111. . . . 80 00 

" Aid of Unitarian Society in Chelsea, . 100 00 

« Aid of Unitarian Society in Topsham, Me.^ . 100 00 
*« Aid of Rev. Mr. Whitman's Society in Port- 

land, Me. . . . .60 00 

«« Aid of Unitarian Society in Saco, Me. . 76 00 

« Aid of Unitarian Society in Calais, Me. ' . 100 00 

«* AM of Unitarian Society in Augusta, Me. . 100 00 

JHiMMMry Services m Jfew T&rJc, JVeto J^sey, Penn., Jltie^ 

aourif and Iowa Territory, 
Rer. Mr. Hosmer, . . . .10 

** A. B. Muzzey, . . .10 



$5tl5 02 
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Rev. F. A. Whitney, 
** Mr. Emmons, 
« Edward Stone, 
« Mr. Farley, 
« Mr. Eliot. 
« J. P. B. Storer, 



45 
90 
810 
20 
20 
25 



Missionary services of Rev.. Mr. Osgood, at Man- 
chester, N. H. . 
Missionary services of Rev. Mr. Huntoon, at do. 



530 00 

10 00 
30 00 



4962 04 



Boston, May 26, 1841. 



Balance, $752 98 

HENRY RICE, Treasurer. 



The following 


sums 


have been appropriated by the Executive 


Committee, but not yet 


drawn from the Treasury, viz. 


For Unitarian Society < 


It Chelsea, . 


50 


<c ■ «c 


« 


Mansfield, 


50 


<C (C 


(» 


Brooklyn, Conn. . 


50 


<« <c 


«c 


Saco, Me. . . 


50 


<c <c 


(« 


Topsham, Me. 


75 


« « 


(« 


Hillsboro', 111. . 


100 


** «. 


(C 


Portland, Me. 


100 


(C (( 


(C 


Gloucester, 


50 








$625 00 



Boston, June 15, 1841. The subscribers have ex^ 
amined the above account, and find it correctly cast and 

properly vouched. 

Thomas Tarbell.)^^^.,^^ 
Jonathan Howe, J 



The following officers for the ensuing year were then 
chosen. 
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OFFICERS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
1841—42, 



PRESIDENT. 

Rev. IcHABOD Nichols, D. D., Me. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Hon. Joseph Lyman, Mass. 
**, Jonathan Phillips, Mass. 
" Charles H. Atherton, N. H. 
" Stephen Longfellow, Me. 
Henry Wheaton, Esq. N. Y. 
James Taylor, Esq. Penn. 
Henry Payson, Esq. Md. 
Hon. William Cranch, D. C. 
Martii^ L. Hurlburt, Esq. Penn. 
Hon.^ Samuel S. Wilde, Mass. 

" Samuel Hoar, Mass. 
Hon. Richard Sullivan, Mass. 
Hop. Lemuel H. Arnold, R. I. 
Benjamin Bakewell, Esq. Penii. 
H. J. HuiDEKOPER, Esq. Penn. 



executive committee. 
Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey, 1 
, ."* George E.Ellis. > Directors. 

•* .Nathaniel Hall, j 
Rev. Charles Briggs, General Secretary, 

" Samuel K. Lothrop, Assistant Secretary. 
Henrt Rice, Esq., Treasurer. 
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AgreeaUy to the 10th Article of the ConstUution, the 
blowing gentlemen were then chosen Councillors of 
the American Unitarian Association. 



Francis Alger, Esq. 
William T. Andrews, Esq. 
Isaiah Bangs, Esq. 
N. A. Barrett, Esq. 
William Brigham, Esq. 
George Bond, Esq. 
E. Cobb, Esq. 
C. K. Dillaway, Esq. 
Hon. S. Fairbanks, 
Rev. F. A. Farley, 
Albert Fearing, Esq. 
Dr. J. F. Flagg, 
C. Francis, D. D. 
Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, 
S. Greele, Esq. 
Rev. James D. Green, 
Rev. E. B. Hall, 
Rev. Alonzo Hill, 
James Kendall, D. D. 
John Lamson, Esq. 
Peter Mackintosh, Esq. 
Samuel May, Esq. 
Rev. Henry A. Mil^, 
John Owen, Esq.' 



Francis Parkman, D. D. 
Rev. Ephraim Peabody, 
Hon. Jonathan Phillips, 
Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, 
Rev. J. Pierpont, 
John Prentiss, Esq. 
L. G. Pray, Esq. 
Wm. Pomroy, Esq. 
Rev. George Putnam, 
Rev. C. Robbins, 
John G. Rogers, Esq. 
Henry B. Rogers, Esq. 
Benjamin Seaver, Esq. 
W. R. Sumner, Esq. 
Rev. C. Stetson, 
Hon. R. Sullivan, 
Robert G. Shaw, Esq. 
Rev. Moses G. Thomas, 
Rev. J. W. Thompson, 
Alden Bradford, Esq. 
James Walker, D. D. 
Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. 
Rev. Jason Whitman, 
Hon. Sidney Willard, 
Rev. A. Young. 
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Re?. Mr. Btrrett having declined i re-electioa, the 
following vote, presented by Rev. Mr, Hall^ of Providencey 
was passed : 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be returned 
to the Rev. Samuel Barrett, for his long, faithful, and 
zealous services as a ni^nber of the Executive Con^ 
mittee. 



* At half past seven o'clock the Association proceeded 
to the Federal Street Church to attend the public exer- 
cises of the occasion. Prayers were offered by Rev. Dr. 
Francis, of Watertown. Afler which the Report of the 
Executive Committee was read by the General Secretary. 



SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OP THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 



Br the blessing of Providence we are again permitted 
to assemble on this annual occasion. We have come 
together from different parts of the country as Christian 
friends and brethren. Professing a common faith, and 
animated by tlie same hopes, we have come to mingle our 
sympathies, to strengthen each other's hands, and encour- 
age eacih other's hearts in the cause of truth and holi- 
ness. 
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This is the Sixteenth Anniversary of our Association. 
And in reviewing the period that has elapsed since its es-* 
tablishment — the opposition i^had early to encounter — 
its first comparatively feeble efforts — and its subsequent 
prosperity and constantly increasing usefulness, we fin4 
much to strengthen our faith in its objects, and to excite 
us to renewed exertions in the. work in which we are en- 
gaged. We see new fields of usefulness opening from 
year to year ; learn more of the condition of the churches j 
and feel more and more the importance of missionary 
efforts — of promoting the spread of the Gospel — of 
sending abroad to our less favored brethren in various 
parts of the country, those truths which we so highly 
prize — which are the light and the joy of our souls. 

The course pursued by the Executive Committee the 
past year is similar to that of the two or three preceding 
years. Their great object has been to learn the religious 
wants of the denomination, and, as far as possible, to sup- 
ply them. The General Secretary has, accordingly, car- 
ried on an extensive correspondence. He has delivered 
addresses and formed associations ; has attended to the 
Tract department, and to the financial concerns of the 
Association ; and has devoted a portion \>f his time to 
traveling and missionary labors. 

TRACT DEPARTMENT. 

We have been desirous of diffusing abroad a spirit of 
Christian forbearance and toleration — a disposition among 
Christians to allow to others the privileges they claim for 
themselves. 
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We have aimed to promote religious progress — pro- 
gress in divine truth, in rightly understanding the pages 
of revelation ; and progress in the Christian life — in 
spirituality ) in love to Qod*, and love to man. And in the 
selection of our Tracts we have kept these objects in 
view. , 

We have published monthly between 5 and 6000 Tracts. 
They are on the following subjects : 

«* The Doctrine of the Cross," by Rev. J. W. Thomp- 
son. " The one Thing Needful," by Rev. Thomas B. Fox. 
" The Scripture Doctrine of Regeneration," by Rev. C. 
W. Upham. "The Power of Unitarian- Christianity to 
Produce an Enlightened and Fervent Piety," by Rev. Dr. 
Channing. *' An Individual Faith," by Rev. George E. 
Ellis. " How to Spend'HoIy Time," by Rev. Dr. Ware, 
Jr. " On the New Birth," by Rev. Frederick T. Gray. 
"On Prayer," by Rev. John H. Morrison, "Reasons 
offered for his Opinions," &c. by Samuel Eddy, LL. D. 
** Man born Upright," by Rev. A. B. Muzzey. ** Unita* 
rianism Defined and Defended," from the Liverpool Con- 
troversy. These, together with the Annual Report, con- 
stitute the 14th Volume of our Tracts. 

There has been an increasing demand for our publica- 
tions. And during the past year they have been very 
extensively circulated- Applications have been made for 
them ffom all parts of the United States. And we have, 
by request, sent them to Canada, to England, to the 
Sandwich Islands, and the Society Islands. 

By our correspondents we learn that they haVe been 
gladly and gratefully received, and have done much 
good. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET &.OGIETY; 

The Book and Pamphlet Society has always, in a great 
measure, supplied its depository with selections of our 
Tracts, and has acted in c<mcert with the Association. 
And we are happy to state that, by the recent efforts of 
its devoted President, and others, i^ has been revived, and 
promises to be extensively useful. 



Auxiliary associatioKs. 

It has been an iipportant object witji the Committee to 
multiply and give efficiency to Auxiliary Associations. 
The Secretary, has, therefore, devoted much of his time 
to delivering addresses, reviving and forming 9uch Asso- 
ciations. In several of the Auxiliaries a new interest has 
been awakened. And they have afforded substantial ai^ 
to the Parent Association. Among the largest are those 
in Mr. Ellis^s society in Charlestown, Mr. Miles's in 
Lowell, Mr. Gannett's in Boston, Mr. Putnam's in .Rox- 
bury, Mr. Hall's in Dorchesteri.Mr. Thayer's in Beverly, 
and Messrs. Hall and Farley's in Providence, R. I. Many 
more might be named, which, if not as large as these, 
have, according to their means, been as efficient and 
useful. 

The number formed and reorganized the past year is 
twenty-five. 

These Associations exert a gpod influence upon the 
religious societies in .which they are established. We re« 
gsrd th«m as a i^oeans of promoting Christian knowledge 
aiHl improving the Christian character ,^as well as a. source 
of encouragemenjt and strength in our missionary efforts. 
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And we are desirous of seeing them increased^ and es- 
tablished in all our societies. ' 

LIFE MBMBEES. 

The number added to the list of life members the past 
year, is eighteen, makitig in all, three hundred and ser- 
enty-fbur. 

They are the following : Rev. J. M. Merrick, Walpole. 
Francis Appleton, Esq., Dublin, JN. H* George Whitte- 
more, Esq., Boston, Richards Child, Esq;, Boston, Mrs 
Mary Jemegan, Edgarton, R^v. Addison Brown, Brattle- 
boro', Vt., Dr. Zadock Howe, Billerica, Rer. J. Crosby, 
Charlestown, N. H., John R. Manley, Esq., Boston, Miss 
Mary Manley, Boston, Rer. A. C. L. Arnold, Fall River, 
George Frost, Esq., Durham, N, H., Miss Charlotte 
Jones, Enfield, Miss Polly Willard, Lowell, Rer. F. H. 
Hedge, Bangor, Me., Rev/ O. C. Everett, Northfield, 
Rev, Warren Burton, and Rev. George E. Ellis, Charles- 
town. 

Besides these there Bre k number who ifre making 
themselves life members by paying the sum required for 
membership in five annual installments of six dollars. 

DBSTITTJTE SOCIETIES. 

We have made ourselves acquainted with th^ condition 
of the destitute societies of the denomination* And we 
have deeply sympathized with them. The membera of 
these societies feel sensibly the importance* of religioos 
institations, and are willing to make almost any sacrifices 
to snttain them. But so limited are their meana, tbil 
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they are compelled, though commonly with great reluc- 
tance, to solicit aid. They call on us for assistance. The 
appeal is loud. And we do not hesitate to lay their claims 
before our more favored societies ; believing that they will 
be heard. And we will repeat what we have before stated, 
that it is the duty, the bounden duty, of the denomina- 
tion to sustain such societies; at least those (and it is our 
rule to aid only such) which require but temporary assist- 
ance to become strong and self-sustaining-societies. 

The number of societies which have been aided the 
past year by the Association, is sixteen. 

Of these, ten were in New England, three in the state 
of New York, and three in the Western States. 

MISSIONARY OPERATIONS. 

The Committee are more and more convinced of the 
importance of missionary operations. We see many of 
our faith so situated that they cannot worship God in ac- 
cordance with th^ir views and feelings — many, especially 
in the more distant parts. of the country, who can seldom 
hear the voice of the preacher, and are in a measure cut 
off from Christian influences. Our sympathies are called 
forth ; and we rejoice to supply their wants, — to send 
. out the missionary to " the waste places of Zion " — to 
cu'ry,. as it were, the bread of life to those whose souls 
are suffering for want of spiritual food. The num- 
ber of preachers employed by us the past year, is ten. 
They were good and faithful missionaries. And their 
labors have be^n blessed. They have formed societies, 
€8taMished churches, sabbath schools, and Bible classes ; 
and done much to instruct the ignorant and reform the 

TOL. XIV. — NO. 167. 2 
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vicious among the poor. In many places they have 
awakened a new and deep interest in religion, and have 
strengthened and comforted our distant brethren. 

There is much that is encouraging in the condition and 
prospects of our new societies at the West Churches 
have recently been built at Chicago, Quincy and Hills- 
boro', Illinois. And if, in addition to funds already raised, 
some farther aid can be procured from New England, 
others in that part of the country, will be erected during 
the coming year. The Committee would express their 
thanks to the benevolent individuals who have aided in 
the establishment of religious institutions in the Western 
States. And they trust that Providence will raise up 
new friends and benefactors to this philanthropic and 
truly Christian work. ^ 

Besides those which have sprung up during the year 
in various parts of the country, new societies have recent- 
ly been formed in Rockford, 111., Rahway, N^ J., Vernon, 
N. Y., Frankfort, Me., Manchester, N. H., Cabotville, 
Mass., and Boston. 

As the friends of uncorrupted Christianity, we have 
aimed to diflfuse abroad, by our publications and oar mis- 
sionaries, correct views of religion ; and thus to meet the 
wants of many in every part of the country who are dis- 
satisfied with the popular faith,- and will never receive it; 
and who must have a pure and rational religion, or ere 
long they will have no religion. • 

As the advocates of religious freedom, we have been 
disposed to allow to others the privileges 'we claim for , 
ourselves. But we feel that on this subject we have yet 
much to do — that some of the great principles of Pro- 
testantism —" The sufficiency of the Scriptures," for 
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instance', and " the right of private judgment *' — should 
be better understood and more sacredly regarded ; so 
that we, and all Christians, can enjoy equal rights and 
privileges. 

Other denominations have in some instances manifested 
towards us a more tolerant and kindly spirit than former- 
ly. But our religious rights are yet invaded. Whoever 
has looked at all upon the religious movements of the 
past year, will see abundant proofs- of this in what has 
come from the pulpit and the press ; — in the excommu- 
nications of our brethren from the churches of Christ, of 
which they were exemplary members, and in united efforts 
among the clergy to exclude individuals of our faith from 
a participation with others in philanthropic objec?ts, even 
in the circulation of the holy scripturesi 

Let it not, then, be said that our system of faith has 
done its great work. No. Far from it. It has not done 
ks work here, or any where. It has much yet to do for 
the truth — the truth as it is in Jesus -^ for that Christian 
love, without which faith and hope are vain, and that 
glorious liberty wherewith Christ halh made us free. 

The Committee are happy to state that, as a denomina* 
tion, we have great reason at this time to congratulate 
ourselvfes on our prosperous condition. 

If it be said that we have trials among us, it must be 
remembered that the same is true of all other denomina^ 
tions. It is believed, however, that we have fewer than 
others, excepting those on account of our , faith j and in 
them we glory ^ and will glory. 

If it be said that ^ome of pur faith have joined other 
societies, it must be considered that the number of such 
IS comparatively ^exy few ; — so few that they scarcely 
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descrtre to be named — and that although they hare 
changed their churches, they have not essentially changed 
their faith. No. Where one has changed . his faith and 
gone out from us, ten at least have embraced our views 
and espoused our cause, as the cause of God. We have 
from our correspondence seen proofs of this in every part 
of the country. And besides the many laymen who have 
embraced our Ikith, several Trinitarian clergymen of great 
worth and respectability might be narafed. Of whom 
three, educated in a neighboring Theological Institution, 
have, from a careful and prayerful examination of the 
Scriptures, become Unitarians, and during the past year 
have been settled over important societies in this state. 

Our Responsibility as a denomination is greater than we 
have words to express. We have much to do in the 
cause of Christ, and for the advancement of his king- 
dom — the kingdom of truth and righteousness. We 
are the guardians of God's holy truth. And it is our 
duty to make it more known ; — to send it abroad to 
those who are in comparative darkness, and need its light 
and its guidance. The command of our. Savior, "to 
preach the Gospel to every creature," was by no means 
confined to hi^ immediate followers. It addresses itself 
to Christians in every age of the church. It teaches us 
a most important ^uty. And we are under strong obliga* 
tions to make efforts for the spread of the Gospel and the 
salvation of men. 

The more the Committee have known of the sphritual 
wants of the country, the more deeply have they felt the 
importance of supplying them. There is a call which 
comes to us from almost every part of the land, like that 
in Apostolic times, ** Come over to Macedonia and help 
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us/' This call is load and momtory. It comes from the 
depths of the human soul, and is, as it were, the spirit of 
(rod, speaking to us. Its language is, '' Freely ye have 
received, freely give/' Help us to build up the cause of 
Christ, and uphold the ark of God. Send us your pub- 
lications and your missionaries, ere the thick darkness of 
irreligion and sin settle forever upon these fair and broad 
regions. Send us a pure and reasonable religion, the 
Hnclouded light of the 8U» of righteousness, from the 
East ; and it wiH shed here a huMing glory, and make glad 
the hearts of many who can neve? forget their native 
New England. Sow here the good seed now, and sooii 
there will be a rich and glorious harvest. Think of us 
in this our day of weakness, and when our days of strength 
shall come, we will remember our obligations to do the 
same for others. Remember us who have worshipped 
with you at the same altars^ and we will never cease to 
remember you at our domestic altars, and at those altars 
which we are now rearing to God on the prairie and by 
the rivers of the West. And God will never cease to 
bless you. 

This cry comes to us a9 Christians and as Philanthro- 
pists. And our hearts must be cold and dead if we do 
not heed it. " The time is short.** Our opportunities of 
thus blessing our feHow-men are rapidly passing away. 
They will soon be called to their account and we to ours. 
The period is near when we shall see more clearly the 
inestimable worth of the soul ; and when the thought of 
having been instrumental in the salvation of a single hu- 
man being, will be of more value to us than the world 
and all it contains. 

If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them. 

VOL. XIV.— *No. 167. 2* 
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Rev. Dr. Nichols, President of the Association, oa 
taking the chair, addressed the meeting at considerabl# 
length, and awakened a very deep interest ; but we are 
able to give only an imperfect account of his address ; 

/■ ■ ■ 

A kind Providence, my friends, has permitted us again 
to assemble, on an occasion full of interest. The sources 
of this interest it would be difficult to recovint; and 
many of th^m I cannot describe. Whenever I come up 
from the distant place in whiclv Providence has cast my 
lot, I find many traces of the ravages of time, and signs 
of our approach to that bourne whence no man returns. 
The times, since our last meeting here, have been pecu- 
liarly affecting as to our secular affairs, and I trust they 
have not been altogether inefficacious in reject to our 
moral feelings. I would hope that the acts of Prpvidence 
in those interesting and atifecting secular changes which 
have taken place, have produced an influence highly prof- 
itable to o.ur intellectual and moral nature, The chaf ac- 
ter of the times is calling upon us as an Association, to 
take to ourselves solemnly a large portipn of the admo- 
nition to be drawn from the dispensations of Providence 
during the past year,, and to be incited by them to renew- 
ed exertion. Our efforts have not been wholly without 
the Messing of God, and we are loudly called on to 
continue and increase them. There is one consideration 
which is most obvious and important -^ that we should 
' ever carry fotward those measures winch will afford in- 
struction and improvement to those most in need of them 
— the young. If Ojur interest in this should ever subside, 
we shall lamentably overlook our duty. 

One distinguishing characteri^ticof the ^it of Christ- 
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ianity, as it appears to our minds, is that of fraternal and 
charitable union. The temper of the age is eminently sen^ 
aitive as to the prevalence of this spirit. But aside from 
this, let us reflect upon the fact, that in proportion as 
men are closely associated for any purpose, they are 
more liable to fed the dissentious power of human nature, 
from which differences of opinion are apt to arise among 
those thus associated. Now, it behoves us, bound to- 
gether as we are, in a Christian and charitable union, to 
be on our guard against this disturbing principle, so that 
it may not operate to divide us. How lamentable were 
it, if in thisXyhristian union, a spirit of difference and 
disunion should arise, and at last effect its destruction. 
We are strong advocates for the religion of the heart 
and the life, in contradistinction to that of fbrms -^ and 
there is something in the spirit of the present age which 
gives importance to our distinction in this respect;, for, 
as knowledge is diffused, a utilitarian spirit is the re- 
sult, and there arises from this an increasing disposition 
to look for essentials as the true object of search. One 
inevitable consequence of this is a disposition to simplify 
religion — either to do away altogether with forms, or to 
introduce others more congenial with the tone of the doc- 
trine. There is,^ in effect, a disposition to introduce new 
forms, to speak evil of dignities, to carry to an extreme 
everything that ia practical in religion ; and this has given 
occasion ta some, for great alarm. But what cause is 
there for alarm — ^.and what is our true position in respect 
to this diq>08ition to regard the practical and essential, in 
opposition to the ceremonial in religion t I conceive, 
brethren, that we have cause neither for alarm nor appre- 
hension, nor concession. We know that religion can no 
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more exist without ceremonies than man ean breathe the 
oxygen of the atmosphere without the concomitants with 
which nature has associated it ; that, the im^j essential at 
useful forms of religion will be done away, and religion 
itself destroyed with them -^ I conceive we have no reason 
to apprehend. There are two powerful causes to pre- 
vent it. The first is a spirit of enlightened piety, and 
the second, a strong disposition, to resist. We never need 
fear that the stability of our religion will be done away, 
or her institutions essentially modified. - But can we g^b- 
er no lesson from this character of the age? . Truly there 
is a lesson which we may learn. We are not to concede 
everything to forms, nor seek to devise changes in them, 
or introduce new ones, but we must strive to make a 
more faithful use of those that exist. The disposition is 
to mistake the power of forms. We should come to the 
real vitality of religion. The great want is moral power 
— ^ and thia want will be satisfied, if we apply to God for 
his blessing. , 

A louder call is sounding in my ears, to apply to heav- 
en for that, at present ill-defined and ill-ascertained some- 
thing which is Mt to be necessary for the good of the 
world, I feel it to be necessary to throw more life into 
our fbrmSj more vitality, more power into our works. It 
has iippeared to me, and^ I doubt not also, to yourselves, 
that if there is any demand of society which stands forth 
preeminently as of a strictly moral naUire, it is for prac- 
tical reform. The community evidently needs exertion 
to produce this practical refocm ; and the character and 
demands of the age speak with peculiar effect to us, be- 
cause our favorite doctrine is that religion )ies more in 
making men wiser and better, thiEui. in forms or creeds; 
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in making men fear God and keep his commandments. 
Is there then no danger of our overlooking this view our- 
selves? It may not be according to our taste or our 
feelings, our principles or our practice, to make our pul- 
pits a- scene of polemic warfare — but does it thence fol- 
low that we should not preach religion, and true religion ? 
Mdst certainly not. We should go into our pulpits with 
the sole intent and purpose of benefiting the morals and 
promoting the spiritual good of our hearers, and not 
with a desire for show or a regard for own reputation. 

One further consideration. We have always been fer- 
vent adrocates for- a spirit of love. We have taught that 
true religion is the spirit of love to<jod and to man ; we 
have dwelt much upon the declaration of our Lord — *»A 
new commandment give I unto you, that je love one 
another." We are happy to believe that this is increas- 
ingly the spirit of the age, and we need not ask what 
benefits would follow from its difftrsion. Can anything 
be more distinctly marked than the preeminent glories of 
this mord philanthropy ? Are not our hearts warmed to- 
wards it, when we see what results it is eliciting ? When, 
in the language of Scripture, we say to our fellow-being 
— «* Gome up, my brother, from the ways of sin and de- 
struction"— we are not speaking to blocks of wood or 
stone, but to hearts possessing feelings responsive to our 
own, and entertaining sentiments which will do justice 
to our motives. There is, I feel disposed to say, another 
lesson we may profitably consider. Nothing more clear- 
ly marks the progress of a grand moral movement than 
partioular and statistical observations of the effect of any 
given cause ; and this shows us that we should go into 
the particulars of necessary reform, and not rest too much 
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on generalities. By the latter course, indeed, the progress 
of evil may in some degree be interrupted, but will the 
condition caused by its previous progress be ameliorated T 
From age to age this course has been pursued — men 
have stood up and denounced sin in general — but now 
we begin to employ a different process; to descend from 
generals to particulars. I doubt not that if every pulpit 
in the land would look to the cure of any one sin that 
might come under its immediate observation with more 
force than others — much more good would be produced 
than has hitherto been obtained. It is the custom now 
in many places to turn the chief attention to intemper- 
ance as the great source of misery ; and I say not that 
much gpod has not resulted from this. But were we to 
expend similar efforts upon other sins, and present each 
in as strong a light, might we not witness movements that 
wbiild astonish us ? I am unable to see why all human 
misery should be represented as existing solely in con- 
nection with one single sin ; rdason dictates no such con- 
clusion. In sho/t, the great lesson of the day to us is, 
that we be faithful in our exertions for the happiness and 
virtue of mankind — that we hold up to man for his imita- 
tion the holy example of our Lord and Savior — that we 
count not our lives as for ourselves, but for the human race. 
Let us feel called upon to exhibit a spirit of self-sacrifice — 
to demonstrate a true moral courage — tomake manifest 
that if we are sometimes guided by prudence, it is not 
through fear. We shall take but little Satisfaction from 
the revision of our course in the ministry of the Gospel, 
if we entertain not a spirit of bold determination in the 
cause of philanthropy. O that I had eloquence to ex- 
press what I feel in my mind on this subject — to make 
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otkers feel themselves called upon from God, to use their 
powers for the salvation of the age in which they live ! 
Q that we may be abfe to satisfy the demand of our fello^ 
men, when we hear them calling for something more and 
something better than they have already received ! O 
that we may all use that independence with which God 
has endowed us, and, if need be, go forth as moral mar- 
tyrs in his cause. What laurels should we win from our 
fellow-creatures — but ah ! what are they to that crown 
of thorns which he wore, who died to save the world ! 

But 1 have occupied too much of your time. Let us 
feel these things in our own hearts ; let the love of the 
cross inspire our souls; let us count nothing as a burden 
to ourselves, from which may result the moral good of 
our fellow-men. No meed, that the world can give, will 
be comparable to the feelings of our own bosoms, if we do 
this. And we have the promise of Almighty God, that 
we shall shine as stars in the kingdom of heaven forever 
and ever ! Brethren, let me leave the subject to your 
prayers. We cannot discharge our duty as Christian 
ministers, except we permit the spirit of Christ's love to 
burn in our souls, as it burned in his for the salvation of 
the human race. 

Rev. Mr. HitL, of Worcester, rose to move the ac- 
ceptance of the report, and said : 

Mr. President — I was much impressed by 'the [re- 
marks which have just fallen from the chair, for they ful- 
ly accord with a train of thought which was just passing 
through my own mind. This morning, sir, I read a par- 
agraph in one of the daily journals, headed with these 
words, " Increase of Crime," and one can scarcely take 
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up a newspaper without reading in almost every cc^unm, 
the record of a new form of crime and wo. It is not 
erime now of which there is complaint — dressed in rags 
-^to be hunted in the narrow lanes — to be found in the 
wretched hovels of your city — but crime perpetrated 
by men of intelligence, who were but just now respected 
and honored — occupying places of influence and trust. 
There is an unexampled devotion to gain, and a reckless- 
ness ^f the means by which it is acquired. An English 
traveller has said that he has never been among the peo« 
I^e, with whom prevailed as they do here, the active, un« 
disguised principles of selfishness. That they have 
grown into maxims, and influence the eonduct day by 
day. Whether this remark be founded in factor not, 
certain it is, our people to an unexampled degree, are de« 
voted to the outward and perishaUe. Our freedom, and 
the vast field of exertion around us, has given a new ac« 
tivity to. the i^irit of enterprise. These are unfavorable 
tendencies. The danger of an all-absorbing worldliness. 
And are we without some outward manifestations of the 
reality of this ^irit — the existence of these apprehended 
effects 1 Allusion has been made to a great and growing 
irreverence for things sacred and venerable. The value 
of institutions has been called in question, which have 
hitherto been regarded as inviolable — rites and ordinan- 
ces are falling into disuse, t>nce deemed necessary aids to 
a higher religious advance — and a respect for the laws, 
the magistracy, and the ministry, has evidently declined. 
Allusion has been made to these, and it has been said we 
have nothing to fear. . But, sir, when I remember how 
much the character and conduct of a people depend upon 
their sentiments, I am not without my apprehensions. 
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You have not forgotten the striking fact related in Ro- 
man history, that when the northern barbarians entered 
the queenly city in triumph, flushed with victory, they 
were ready for rapine and plunder — but as they passed 
along the broad avenues, formed by magnificent porticos, 
decorated with gold and purple, and ornamented with 
statues of exquisite workmanship — they saw on either 
side, sitting in ivory chairs, immovable as marble, the 
venerable forms of heroes and magistrates ; and this sim- 
ple people, taught in their native forests, to reverence the 
aged, paused with respect, and their hand was stayed 
from violence. But the moment this feeling began to 
subside, ai)d acts of rudeness were perpetrated, then 
the work of destruction commenced, which was not ter- 
minated till the ruin of the city was complete. Sir, I 
fear this spirit of irreverence — I see in it much to awak- 
en our serious apprehensions. We must find for it a rem- 
edy, or a retribution await? us, heaivier than ever fell on 
any people. And what is this remedy ? What is the 
principle with which the wants of the times must be met 
«nd contended ? 

I answer, the religious principle — the truth in love — 
the power of gentleness and kindness, which is the lead- 
ing principle of Unitarian Christianity — for the defence 
of which we are associated. Is there a mightier energy 
than is found in this? Old John Elliot used to say, that 
** with prayer and love a man may do any thing/' and his 
whole life was a bright exemplification of the principle. 
With this alone, he went out into yonder forest, and com- 
mitted himself to wild, untutored savages. Not a toma- 
hawk was raised against him — not an injury was inflict- 
ed on him. They were as day in his bands, aad were 
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moulded to his will. And what k it that is giving the 
cause of Temperance at this time, its astonishing tri* 
umphs? Its leading adrocates evince no uncommon 
talents — they make no display of learning — the^ have 
no remarkable powers of original eloquence. Yet enter 
the mighty assemblies which they call together, and the 
congregation seem asunder a spell. Hearts hardened by 
long indulgence are melted — countenances swollen by 
long habits of intemperance, are bathed in tears, and a 
conquering energy is at once imparted to the feeble and 
fitful resolution. And why is this, and whence does it 
come? It is because the truth learned by long and 
bitter experience, is uttered in love, out of a piofound re- 
spect for human nature, and sympathy for those who have 
so terribly abused it, because of the might of those v^y 
principles for which we are contending. 

But, sir, I have been anticipated by .the chair in so 
many of the remark* I intended to make, that I shall 
be very brief. I have only to say, as another induce- 
ment to renewed effort, that those generous Tiews of 
truth, to promote which we are associated, have power to 
soothe as well as excite. We live in times when the sus- 
taining power of religion is peculiarly needed. It is a 
period of great social and domestic changes. Events 
have occurred, that have touched nearly every bosom. 
There have been reverses-of fortune — the blighting of 
earthly hopes. AH over the land the hard earnings of 
years have been swept away, and families without num- 
ber, have been reduced from affluence to want. And 
there have been sorrows which the heart cmly knoweth, 
and with which the stranger cannot intermeddle. There 
have been dbasters by sea and by land, and sudden and 
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wide-spread bereavements. Sir, need I speak here of 
the 8ouVb necessities and wants ? This morning, I stood 
in a country grave-yard. There was a g\6ry in the Scene 
around me. There was not a cloud in the sky. The 
surrounding orchards were bursting forth in beauty, and 
were vocal with the songs of joy. And how could the 
human heart fadi to sympathize with the general gladness? 
At that early hour there was a mother watering a rose- 
bush, that shaded the grave of her child, a fair girl of 
fourteen. Years had passed since her death — seasons 
had come and gone, and the world had been lavish in its 
favors. But the rooted sorrow remained in the heart ; its 
- griefs were still fresh, and no earthly power can remove 
them. Tender recollections spring up anew, and at the 
eight of the grave, the fountain of tears flows again. And 
what is there to meet such wants as these — soothe these 
sorrows and heal these wounds?. My brethren, know 
that there is nothing but our common Christianity, sim« 
ply and faithfully administered, and heartily received — 
Christianity in its common truths, stripped of all sectarian 
peculiarities, and all narrowness. How often have we 
seen it meeting the sorest troubles of humanity — light- 
ing with a smile the sorrow-stricken countenance — 
bringing peace to the agitated bosom. But the other 
day, a worthy. lady, whose home is in the far West, came 
among us. She lived in the midst of a Christian commo* 
nity — churches were all around her — bin afflicted be- 
yond the ordinary lot, she sought and found the comforts 
of our religion. But she could obtain no admission to 
the table of our Lord — she could obtain no one who 
would baptize her children. Here, among ourselves, 
she found a welcome ; and when I saw her religious sen- 
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sibility, and heard her expressions of gratitude, I thanked 
God for the free and generous spirit of religion which we 
are permitted to cherish. Sir, 1 have again and again, as 
I have no doubt my brethren have, been called . to the 
bed-side of members of other congregations and chiirches^ 
to administer to them the consolations of religion, in the 
hour of sickness and death* I have always found them 
lelying, not on the peculiarities of their faith, but on the 
common truths. I was sent for by an. interesting young 
man, who was wasting away by a slow consumption. His 
mind was clear and strong — his religious sensibilities 
were tender — his affections were deep and generous. 
He wished me to attend him during his sickness. And 
why, I asked, did you at such a time, send for a Unitari- 
an minister ? ** Sir," said he, *' the realities of life are now 
before me. The peculiar doctrines of my sect seem to 
me of less and less value — with the solemnities of death 
in view, I find myself sympathizing more with you than 
with those with whom I have worshipped^— come to me 
while I live." And so. he wasted away, his trust in the 
simple truth more firm ; and at last went to iiis rest, as 
gently and sweetly as a child sinking into its shimbers. 
Mr. President, I move the acceptance of the report. 

Rev. Mr. Waterston then offered the following reso- 
lution : — 

Resolved, That while we cherish an increasing love for 
the great principles of the religion of Jesus, we should 
endeavor to show our faithfulness, by the consistency of 
our lives, and by unwearied effort for th^ good of others. 

There is indeed a mighty w^ork to be done, and we 
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trast there is a mighty spirit by which to accomplish it. 
Christianity is to renovate and regenerate the world. She 
is to do it through human agency. Through the instru- 
mentality of her children. There are times when the 
soul wiH float in abstractions. But a true thought always 
seeks to develope itself into an act. Christianity is not 
satisfied with mere ideas. She rests not in theory and 
speculation. She would see them born into life. She ' 
calls for beneficence. She requires generous labor. She 
demands philanthropic effort. The Christian spirit is a 
missionary spirit. It says, do good. It makes this a test, 
By their fruits ye shall know them. Let then the present 
be filled with holy deeds and the future will! shine with 
immortal hopes. 

Knowing the stupendous revolutions yet to be effected 
by Christianity, in extirpating s&i, and awakening devo- 
tion, we, as disciples of the Great Master, are united to 
aid in its accomplishment. 

What then are the thoughts that should animate us, 
and the ends we should keep in view ? 

May we not reply — God and God*s image ! God, the 
everlasting Father. Man, created in His likeness, l)ut 
too often enslaved by appetite and corrupted by sin. 
Christ, the all-perfect, the brightness of the Fatjier's 
gJory, and the express image of his person ! 

Here, then, we stand. The infinite above, around, and 
within us, ever ready to impart to our spirits life and light. 
Our first duty is with Him, to kindle within our souls a 
living sense of his presence : not to look upon Him 
merely as a subject of philosophical speculation and con- 
troversial debate, but as the object of our warmest love 
and profoondest adoration. The very life of our life and 
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soul of our souls. Nearer and dearer to us than our best 
friend. The Father of spirits — the hearer and answerer 
of prayer, with whom we may hold intimate communion, 
and from whom divine influences perpetually flow. Our 
first duty is with God. To look upon him with a fenrent 
holiness, a living piety. Then will He be our shield and 
our strength. 

And how shall we know God, -but through Christ ? — 
Christ, the Revealer of His laws, the Herald of His 
grace, who, heaven-commissioned, was sent for the per- 
fecting of the. saints and the edifying of the world ; who 
came that He might make known the Father, and gather 
in one the children of God that are scattered abroad, to 
establish one everlasting kingdom wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. Was not the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God manifested in Jesus with a divine radiance, 
a super-human splendor 1 When we would know of God, 
of our souls and our souls' salvation, to whom should we 
go but unto Christ ? He has. the words of eternal life. 
Truly to see him, is to see the Father ; in spirit and in 
purpose they are one. 

As Christians, then, we labor for God and for Christ, 
this is a thought to animate, an end to keep in view. 

But our duty stops not here. God and God's image — 
Christ is the divine image — hut there is another image, 
broken and defaced. The soul created in the likeness of 
Jehovah, but untrue to itself, degraded by selfishness, its 
capacities dwarfed, its powers paralyzed, its immortal 
hopes too oflen blackened and blasted by sin. We should 
weep over its follies and its frailties, and strive for its re- 
demption. For this Christ came. This was his glorious 
mission, for this he lived and for this he died. He was 
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the great deliverer, the revealer of spiritual life, the pro- 
claimer of pardon, the Savior from sin. . He has left the 
church as his witness. Every true church is a witnessing 
church. His disciples are the procl aimers of his gospel. 
They spread the glad tidings. They extend the borders 
of his kingdom. By self-devotion, by philanthropic effort, 
by example and by precept, they carry on the work. This 
is a Christian's mission, as did the master, so do the disci- 
ples. They love God and they love ihan. They pray 
that God's will may be done on earth even as it is done 
in heaven, and they know that before the world can be 
thus blessed, truth must be diffused and spiritual life 
awakened : and this, under God, through human instru- 
mentality. By the power of the gospel we must redeem 
mankind . 

Now how can we redeem mankind! — We reply, by 
Christianity. 
,' And what is Christianity I 

It is the religion, the laws, and the life, revealed by and 
through Christ 

But men differ as to the religion, the laws., and the life, 
revealed by Christ. Some tell us they have settled it at 
the Council of Trent, and others that they decided at the 
Confession of Augsburgh. Some dash these aside and 
place solemnly before us the Westminster Assembly, and 
others, indignant at this, thrust forward, as the law and 
gospel, the Thirty nine Articles. 

What then is Christianity ? Shall we go to the men of 
Augsburgh, or Westminster, or Trent, and take their 
words, or shall we go to Christ ? We reply, Christianity 
is to us what we find it, and not what others find it. Their 
▼iews may appear as -truth to them, but they cannot ap- 
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pear as truth to us, unless they become our views. The 
oiily way wfe can preach Christ is to preach what Christ 
taught. And we must come to an understanding as to 
what Christ taught, by going to Christ for ourselves. 

Our work, then, is to extirpate sin, to renovate the soul, 
and to lead men to Christ,, and to do this, we must do it 
by Christianity ; and Christianity is to us, what we, in 
our honest convictions believe the New Testament to 
teach. Here then come our own religious views. We 
are united, not as a mere sect, but aa fellow Christians. 
We labor not for a party — but to renovate and regenerate 
man. We preach and promulgate our doctrinal views 
not as an end but as a means. Our end is to convert, to 
purify, to elevate and ennoble the soul, and if we are to 
do this by Christiauity we must do it by what we think 
Christianity to be^ 

And what do we considier the most essential thing in 
Christianity to be ? Not mere speculations^-* but princi- 
ples which affect character. Love, justice, humility, 
purity, devotion, the- Hfe mani&sted by Christ ; — a holy 
life, springing from holy principles. 

And are we to understand that no other disciples have 
these but ourselves? God forbid. We look with joy 
upon the writings of the mighty, men who have lived — 
whose characters are cherished and who. have stood like 
pillars of adamant in the churches, the Scougals, the 
Fenelons, the Laws and the Baxters, and we see that that 
which makes these works live is what we also love. That 
their conquering power over the mind is in theif true ex- 
pression of those fundamental principles which we hold 
in common. 

We go among tiie livings ^ ive inquire what it is that 
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gives power to the preacher and the philanthropist — and 
we find the same fact. It is not technicalities, it is not 
dogmas. It is the utterance of those same views which 
we value. Their creeds are appendages. Souls are 
melted by love and purified by principles. In churches 
where many are awakened to holiness, it is a sense of sin, 
a love of goodness, the sinlessftess and self-sacrifice of 
Christ, the parental tenderness of God, which is the moving 
power. In other words, it is the same thing with others as 
with ourselves. But while true vitality among all denomi- 
nations rests in principles, many connect and interweave 
with these erroneous opinions, dark views, through which 
light may indeed glimmer, but without which it would 
burst forth in heavenly radiance. 

The views which are connected with principles, views 
of (he human mind and the divine mind, mjiy throw sun- 
light, or gloom, over the Christian's pathway. 

We believe our own views are true, or we should aban- 
don them. We believe they are true, and therefore, God 
helping, we will diffuse -them. We believe they are true, 
and worthy of God. They are Christ's, and therefore 
divine. They are evangelical. They are soul-quicken- 
ing and soul-saving. We will bear faithful witness to 
their power. We will cherish them as our life, )ve will 
extend them to the ends of the earth. We will do so be- 
cause they are to us Christianity. 

Look at the pamphlets^)ublished by this Association. 
They go forth like the messengers of God, spreading lib- 
erty, holiness, and love. They contain the honest expres- 
sion of free minds. The convictions of devout hearts on 
the sublimest themes. The pages of those books may ba 
stereotyped, bat the thoughts Are not. They are the re- 
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suit of individual research and indiYidual faith derived 
from the oracles' of God, and flowing forth like a fresh 
sparkling fountain. We may take separate tracts and 
meet views with which we might not altogether agree, but 
if we will take them together, we shall find rich treasures 
of thought, noble illustrations of a fervent, yet catholic 
spirit, learning without pedantry, spirituality without mys- 
ticism. The outpourings of a true holiness, profound in 
simplicity, and convincing from a perfect accordance 
with the Word of God, and the deepest wants of the soul. 
These books are as a spiritual armory filled with heaven- 
tempered weapons. Is it not, our duty to let the public 
mind have free access to these volumes? If they are 
read with candor and a spirit of prayerful sincerity, they 
will pour light over^bur land and awaken thousands to 
piety. We have seen their iafluence among the poor and 
afflicted; they impart knowledge to the inquiring mind, 
and the balm of comfort to those who are in sorrow. 
Would that these books were in the library of every 
University — of every parish, of every Sunday School, 
and of every private family. Not simply a few of the 
disconnected pamphlets, but the twelve volumes, that they 
might be ready at all tin>es ' for perusal. Would that the 
separate tracts could be scattered like seed to every wind. 
We owe it to ourselves. We owe it to truths We owe 
it to God. We should lay these pages before the great 
mass of the people, we should%vrite, and labor, and pray, 
and preach, until society is impregnated with Christian 
truth. We should work for the destitute and the de- 
graded, we should enter the cell of the convict, penetrate 
the dark hovels of penury, and let these soul-stirring 
views of God and of Christ, of the soul aqd salvation be 
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made known. Let the millions understand them and 
they will love them, and through them be brought to God. 
We owe it to the truth. Thousands shun the truth, 
not because they dislike it, but because they misappre- 
hend it. They associate with it false ideas, and shrink 
not from it, but from the imagination they connect with 
it. Christianity from its earliest days has labored under 
this disadvantage. The Jews misapprehended Jesus. 
Even his disciples were slow to understand the spirituality 
and greatness of his mission. Old prejudices cling with 
a tenacious grasp ; 4hey shudder at the phantoms of their 
own creation. Thus many have dark and fearful associa- 
tions with words which to us are bright with heavenly 
glory. If they could see them as Ive see them they w6uld 
tremble no longer. They denounce, in fact, not our 
views, but their own false ideas. Before John Huss was 
burned, he was decorated with fantastic garments and 
surmounted with a painted cap, all fancifully represbntitig 
a demon. The mukitude shrank aghast from so strange 
a spectacle, little conscious that they were looking- upon 
a man of God, a noble martyr of holy zeal and unblem- 
ished virtue. Thus with fear did they burn his body, and 
threw, with triumph, his ashes into the Rhine. We owe 
it to God that the painted cap should be taken off, and 
truth be seen as she is. 

But erroneous impressions are gradu^ly passing away. 
. Men of reflection, in all quarters are modifying their 
views. Words are changing their meaning. New ex- 
planations are given to old terras. The literature of the 
country manifests it. The Theological Seminaries of all 
denominations manifest it. Individuals are here and 
there protesting, but they protest in vain. They cry 
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aloud, but their voice is as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Technical phrases are of little importance if 
the ideas have slipped out from under them. Narrow 
words may cover growing thoughts, and the enlarged 
thoughts will in time find true expression. All that we 
ask is that the truth as it is in Jesus should be felt in its 
^mplicity, disconnected from the traditions and theories 
of men. The traditions and theories of men must fall, 
but truth is indestrufctible. The principles which we 
cherish are growing up all around us in silence and an 
power. Many who know nothing of our books, have de- 
rived kindred views from personal reflection, and the ora- 
cles of God. Many have the same ideas dimly shining in 
their minds, and could they but see some of the masterly 
expositions of our Biblical Critics, some of the profound 
atterancies of our holy men, they would find their own 
views more brightly reflected, and leap to embrace what 
uritil now they had sought in vain ; — as the myriad blos- 
soms of spring remain folded during the cold east winds, 
but burst open at the breath of the sweet south, so there 
are countless numbers who hold, almost unconsciously, 
our views, and are silent under the chilling prejudices of 
party, but who, if they could only feel the warm breath of 
sympathy and love, would expand, and manifest to the 
world the beauty of those thoughts, which until now had 
been slumbering unseen in the depths of their own souls. 
As far as our principles are true, their progress will be 
onward. Those who should seek to stop them in their 
mighty workings would be as Jeremy Taylor has well 
said, '^ Like one who should put his shoulder to the 
ground to stop an earthquake." Retarded they may be, 
but, in their eternal progress, never, never can they be 
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tarned hack. Sooner might men hope to rtay in their 
oourses the flaming constellations of heaven. As far at 
they are true they are 6od'fl» and are destined to enUghtoi 
and evangelize the world. 

Rev. Mr. Clarkb, (formerly of LouisviUe, Ky. ) remarked^ 
that he was almost a stranger to this Association, not 
having had an opportunity to be present at its meetings 
for eight years. Yet not altogether a stranger, for where 
Christians meet together, uo Christian can fed himself a 
stranger. In the ** household of faith " we may dwaya 
feel ourselves at home. 

It seems to me, said Mr. C, that we have reached a 
crisis in the Unitarian Reform. This Reform was based 
upon two foundations -^ not one, but two — upon an in- 
tellectual and a spiritual want. Unitarianism was in the 
first place opposition to certain doctrines. The intellect 
was dissatisfied with the doctrines of the Trinity, Atone- 
ment, Depravity, &c., as commonly received, and protested 
against them. Unftarianism has been called a negative 
system, and so far as it has peculiar doctrines, I admit 
that it is 4 negative system. But underlying these dec- 
lines, penetrating and animating them, were Principles, 
and those not negative, but eminiently positive. The first 
of them was an assertion of mental freedom. We de- 
manded the largest liberty of thought for the individual 
mind. Do not think that this demand springs only from 
a love of lawlessness and a dislike to restraint — that it is 
only a wilful determination to believe what we choose, 
and no more. No, sir, its root is deeper, its impulse 
nobler. It is an assertion of the inborn worth of the in- 
dividual, soul. It is a demand that the individual mind 
VOL. XIV. — wo. 167. 4 
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gfaall not be an appendage, an echo, a blind follower of 
some other mind, which does all its thinking for it. It 
declares that men are not to be driven in droves, herded 
in masses, stamped with the peculiarities of some creed, 
but that it is the duty and right of every mind, however 
humble, to approach the beautiful form of Truth, and 
gaze at it with its own eyes. An inspiring thought, 
which rouses the enthusiasm of the human heart, wherever 
it is boldly spoken! Hence the love and reverence 
of mankind wait on the champions of liberty in ill ages, 
cluster round them, battle fbr them, and when they fall, 
water their graves with sincere tears. Thus men go on 
a pilgrimage to the plain of Lutzen, where a single stone 
was raised with the inscription — •* Here fell Gustavus 
Adolphus, fighting fot freedom q/" spinV " — and to the 
humble grave, on the banks of the wide- winding, many- 
islanded Susquehannah, where softly rest, amid the rich 
pastures of Pennsylvania, the remains of him, whom 
Coleridge called 

«* Patriot, and Saint, and Sage," 

who was driven from his own land by dark bigots, to find 
a peaceful home and tomb in ours. Wherever these 
champions of mental freedom sleep, they sanctify the soil. 

" Their memory wraps the dusky mountain, 
Their spirits sparkle in the fountain, 
The meanest riU, the mightiest river. 
Rolls, mingling with their fame, forevter." 

I never have occasion to lift my voice in this house, sir, 
without thinking of that voice which has so often been 
raised here in behalf of freedom — ^ voice never hushed 
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when th^ cause of human liberty required that it should 
q>eak — never silent because ou the side of the oppressor 
there was power, and one might become unpopular by 
speaking -^ a voice raised for the slave, at a time when it 
was not considered respectable here to say anything for 
him. And now, sir, we hear that this same voice has 
been raised to rebuke the worship of mammon even where 
m^ammon has raised its stateliest temple ; a temple rival- 
ing in external grace the Grecian Parthenon, but dedicated, 
alas ! not to the ideal wisdom of Greek mythology, the 
Virgin Minerva, but rather to Mercury and Plutus, the 
gods of gain and fraud. I do not think it wrong, even 
in the house of God, to remember gratefully the name of 
such a servant of God and of freedom. One other in- 
stance besides, we have lately had, sir, to show us that all 
among us are not dead to the call of freedom. We have 
seen one, who has filled the highest office of honor which 
our nation can bestow, descending from it, or rather 
ascending to the yet higher duty of pleading in the halls 
of justice for the cause of the helpless African. After 
his great public services shall have faded from the mem- 
ory of the nation, this action will be freshly remembered 
to his honor^ 

Mr. Clarke then spoke of the other positive principles 
of the Unitarian Reform, as the principle of Progress, 
and making Religion a matter of Practical life. He then 
intimated that the question now before us was, which we 
preferred, to retain our principles or our opinions — 
whether we were willing to modify our opinions for the 
sake of progress, or determined to resist progress rather 
than alter our opinions. We have been singing the 
{>raises of toleration and charity, and now we are likely 
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to be called od to say whether w# were in earnest or 
whether we only wished to be tolerated ourselves. Differ* 
ences of opinion are now springing up in our own ranks. 
Are we ready to tolerate them or not ? For himself, Mr. 
C. expressed a determinatic^ to hold fast to the great 
principles of the reform, no matter what became of the 
opinions. There were only three paths open to us — to 
go b^ck to Orthodoxy — to stand still — or to go forward. 
Back to Orthodoxy we cannot 'go — -'for Orthodoxy, in 
the sense of uniform doctrines, doeis not now exist. What 
was Orthodoxy in one place is heresy in another. The - 
Orthodoxy of Andorer is the heresy of Princeton. The 
Orthodoxy of New England is " another gospel " in Ken- 
tucky. Latitude and longitude make little difference as 
regards truth, but .a great ded as regards Orthodoxy. 
¥oit (me, I am glad to study the writings of those who 
are called Orthodox, listen to their sermons, and adopt 
whatever I can find that is true and good in their system. 
But I cannot adopt any particular system as a whole, for 
1 find them all fluctuating. Go back, we cannot—- stand 
still, we cannot — we must go forward. And I, for one, 
have nb fear of the result. 1 go for Liberty, for Progress, 
for a more praqticd, mor^ simple, less formal Christ* 
anity. 
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OFFICERS 

▲iro 

COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL. 

The annual meeting of the Council of the Association 
was held at the Berry Street Vestry, May 27th, 1841. 
Hon. J. G. Rogers was chosen Chairman, and Rev. J. 
W. Thompson, Secretary of the Council for the ensuing 
year. 

The Chairman then notninated the following gentle- 
men for the several Committees. 

On Finance — George Bond, Esq., Samuel Greele, Esq., 
Rev. S. K. Lothrpp, N. A. Barrett and Samuel May, 
Esqrs. 

On Missions — Rev. Dr. Ware, Jr., Rev. Dr. Parkman, 
Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Albert Fearing, Esq., Hon. Richard 
Sullivan. 

On Parishes — Rev. Dr. Walker, Hon. Jona. Phillips, 
Rev. E. S. Gannett, Rev. Samuel Barrett, William Pome- 
roy, Esq. 

On Trtuis — C. K. Dillaway, Esq., Rev. George Rip- 
ley, Rev. E. Peabody, Rev. Dr. Francis, Lewis G. Pray^ 
Esq. 

On the Anniversary — Rev. Alexander Young, Rev. 
Charles Briggs, William 3righam, Esq., Hon. Sidney 
Willard, Rev. Alonzo Hill. 



After the Addresses, the Report was accepted, and the 
meeting was closed by singing the *' Dismission Hymn.^' 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF TMK 

( 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



1. Tbe name of this Association shall be The Americait 
UlfirARiAir Association. 

2. The object of this Association shal! be to diffidse Ibe kfio^* 
edge and promote the interests of pure Christianity tiiroughout evr 
country. 

3. Unitarian Christians thrpughout the United States shall be 
invited to unite and co-operate with this Association. 

4. An annual subscription of one dollar shall constitute a per- 
son a member so long as such mibscription shall be |»aid ; and a sttb- 
ocription ot thirty dollars shall constitute a person a member ibr 
life. 

5. The officers shall b^ a President, fifteen Vice-Presidents, a 
Oeneral Secretary, who shall have the care of all the business and 
Interests of the Association under the control of the Executive 
Committee, an Assistant Secretary who, i& case of the attoence or 
sickness of the General Secretary, shall perform suc3i duties of • 
Beoording and Corresponding Secretary as may require immediate 
attention ;.a Treasurer aiid three Pirectors. 

6. The Directors, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall constitute tbe 
Executive Committee, who shall meet once in ea^h month, and 
shall have the direction of the funds and operations of the Associa- 
tion. 

7.. An annual meeting shall be held at such time and place at 
the Executive Committee shall deem advisable, of which due notice 
•hall be given, and at which officers shkll be chosen, reports be 
made, and any other business be transacted, which may come before 
the Association. 

8. The Executive Committee shall have ppwer to fill any va- 
cancies which may occur among the officers between any two an- 
n«al mee^ngs, 
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9. Any amendments of this Constitution shall be proposed at one 
annual meeting, and may be accepted at the next amnvevsary, if 
two-thirds of the members present be in favor of such amendments. 

10. There shall also be a Council of the Association consisting of 

fiot less less than twenty -five,, nor more than ^^ — — «• members, 

to be nominated by the presiding officer^ and chosen by a hand VQte 
at the annual meeting, whose duty it shall be, whenever it is neces- 
sary, in conjunction with the Executive Committee, to Consider and 
determine what further measures may be taken to increase the use- 
fulness of the Association, by what means they may be earned into 
execution, and in what manner funds can be provided for the pur* 
pose. The CooncU shall hold a stated annual meeting oA the 
Thursday succeeding the annual meeting of the Assodatfem, at feutr 
o'clock, P. M. The Executive Committee shall caH specif meet- 
ings whenever they shall deem necessary, or at the request of itnjr 
five members of the CouneH ; and twelve members rtiall constitote 
a quorum. The powers of the Executive Committee wi^ regard 
to all matters not acted upon by the Council are to remain th'e same 
as heretofore. 



Vote passed by the Executive Committee, September, 23, 1826, 
as amended March 80, 1830. 

Mesolved, That every member of the Association be entitled to 
one copy of every tract of thefint and seeond series, publshed by 
the Association during the year for which his subseriptidn is 
entered. 

Votepf the Executive Committee, passed January 4, 1826. 

Voted, That no society be recognised as auxiliary to this Associa- 
tion, the terms of subscription to which are less than those required 
in the Constitution of this Association. 

Vote passed by the Executive Committee, June 20, 1833; 

Voted, That the 4th article of the Constitution be bo construed, 
that any one who shall pay thirty dollars for the General Agency of 
the American Unitarian Association, either at once, or by annual 
instalments within five years, shall be considered a life member. 
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CLERGYMEN MEMBERS FOR LIFE. 

The following Clergymen baye been made members for life of 
the American Unitarian Association, by the donation of thirty dol- 
lars or more, principally from ladies of their respective societies. 



Abbot, AbieL 
Alden, Seth. • 
Alger, Horatio. 
Allen, Joseph. 

* Andrews, William. 
Arnold, A. C. L. 

* Bancroft, Aaron, D; D. 
Barrett, Samuel. ^ 
Bartlett, John. 

Barry, William. 
^Bascom, Ezekiel L. 
-^^ates, Reuben. - 
Bellows, Henry W. 
Bigelow, Andrew. 
Brazer, John, D. D. 
Briggs, Charfes; 
Brooks, Charles. 
Brooks, Charles T. 
Brown, Addison 
Buckingham^ Edgar 
Burton, Warren 
Channing, Wm. E., D. B. 
Clark, Amos. 
Clarke, Samuel. 
Cole, Jonathan 
Colman, Henry. 
Cunningham, Francis 
Crosby, i. 



Damon, David 
Dewey, Orville, D. D. 
DoggeU, Theophilus P. 
Edes, Henry, D. D. 
Edes, Henry F. 
:Edes, Edward H. 
Emmons, Henry 
Everett, O. C. 
Ellis, George E. 
Farley, Frederick A. 
Field, Joseph 
*Flint, Jacob 
Flint, James, D. D. 
Fox, Thomas B. 
Frothingham, WilKam 
Frost, Barzillai. 
Furness, Willaim H. 
Gage, Nathaniel 
Gannett, Ezra S. 
Gannett, Thomas B. 
Gray, Frederick T. 
Greenwood, F. W. P. 
Hall. Edward B. 
Hajl, Nathaniel 
Hamilton, Luther 
Hedge, F. H. 
Hill, Alonzo 
Holland, F. W. 

Dead. 
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Hosmer, George W. 
Howe, Moses 
IngersoU, George G. 
Johnson, Rufus A. 
KendftH, James, D. D. 
Lamson, Alvan, D. D. 
Lincoln, Calvin 
•Little, Robert 
Livermore, A* A. 
•Loring, Bailey 
Lothrop, Samuel K. 
May, Samuel, Jr. 
Merrick, J. M. 
Miles, Henry A. 
Moore, Josiah 
Motte, Melish I. 
Muzzey, Artemas B. 
Newell, William 
Nichols, Ichabod» D. D. 
Noyes, George R. 
Osgood, Peter 
Osgood^ Samuel 
Palfrey, John G., D. D. 
•Parker, Nathan, D. D, 
Parljper, Theodore 
Parkman, Francis, D. D. 
Peabody, Wm* B. O, 
Pierpont, John 
Phipps, H. G. 
Putnam, George 
Ripley, Ezra, D. D. 



Ripley, George 
Ripley, Samuel 
Richardson, Joseph 
Robbins, Samuel D. 
Robbins, Chandler 
Robinson, Charles 
Rogers, T. F. 
Sanger, Ralph 
Sewall, Charles C. 
Sewall, Edmund Q. 
Simmons, George F. 
Stebbins, Ruiiis P. 
. Stetson, Caleb 
Storer, John P. B. 
Sullivan, Thomas R. 
Sweet, John D. 
* Thayer, Christopher T. 
•Thayer, Nathaniel, D. D. 
Thomson, James W. 
Thomson, James 
Waite, Josiah K. 
Walker, ^ames, D. D. 
Ware, Henry, Jr., D. D. 
Ware, William 
Wellington, Charles^ 
Wells, George W. 
•Whitman, Bernard 
Whitman, Nathaniel 
.Williams, George A, 
Young, Alexander 
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OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE. 



Abbot, Samuel 
Abbott, Miss Abigail 
Adams, BenjamiD T. 
Adams, James, Jr. 
Adams, Philip 
Alger, Cyrus 
Alger, Francis 
Ames, Seth 
Ames, David W. 
Ames, Mrs. David 
Andrews, Ebenezer T. 
Aspinwall, Samuel' 
Atherton, Charles H. 
Appleton, Nathan 
Appleton, Charles T. 
Appleton, Francis 
Ball, S. S. 

Bancroft, Mrs. B. D. 
Bangs, Josiah 
Barrett, Nathaniel A. 
IBarker, Joseph A. 
Baker, Henry F. 
Bigelow, Alonson * 
Bigelow, ^ohn 
•Bird, John H. 
Bixby, Miss ^eziah 
Blanchard, Hezekiah 
Blake, Mrs. Sarah 
BUss, Theodore 
Bond, George 
Bond, George W. 
•Bowditch, Nathaniel 
Bowles, Samuel 
*Bradlee, Joseph P. 



Bracket, Samuel E. 
Brooks, Peter C. 
Brewster, Olivfi 
Brewster, William 
Cartwright, Charles W. 
Carew, Joseph 
Chapin, Harvey 
Chapman, Mrs. Jonathan 
Chapman, Mrs. Margaret 
Clapp, Joshua 
Colton, George 
*Cotton,John 
Cotton, Joseph, Jr. 
Cobb, Elijah 
Coffin, George W. 
Cooke, Mrs. Mary F. 
Coolidge, Joseph 
Crocker, James H. 
Curtis, Joseph 
Gushing, T. P. 
Cushman, Henry W. 
*Child, Richards 
Dascomb, Thomas R. 
Da0a, Dexter 
Danfortii, Isaac 
Davis, Charles S. 
Davis, James 
Davis, James, Jr. 
Denny, Daniel 
Diz, Miss D. 
Dorr, Samud 
Dorr, John 
Draper, James 
Dwight, WilUam 
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Dwight, George 
Dwight, Mrs. Mary 
Dwight, Jonathan 
Eager, William 
Edwards, Elisha 
Ellis, David 
Ellis, Jonathan, Jr. 
Emerson, George B. 
Emmons, John L. 
Everett, Otis 
Fairbanks, Stephen 
Fairbanks, Henry P. 
Farley, Mrs. Frederick A. 
Fearing, Albert 
Fitch, Jeremiah 
Fisher, Joshua 
Foster, Charles W. 
Fowle, a S. 
Foster, Charles A. 
Foot, Homer 
Francis, Eben 
Frost, George 
Gasset, Henry 
Gould, Benjamin A. 
Gould, Lewis ^ 
Gray, Harrison 
Green, Ezra 
Hammond, Samuel 
Hammond, Daniel 
Hall, Jacob 

*Hall, Mrs. Edward B. 
Hall, Sarah B. 
Harrington, Joseph, Jr. 
Hawes, Prince. 
Hedge, Barnabas 
Hewes, Abraham, Jr. 
Hewett, H. N. 
Heath, Charles 



Hendee, Charles J. 
Hickling, Charles 
Howe, Zadock 
Howe, John 
Hoar, Samuel 
Hodges, George 
Holland, Mrs. F. W. 
Howard, Johu 
Howard, Charles 
Howard, Abraham- 
Hunt, Nathaniel P. 
Inches, Henderson 
Inches, Miss ' 
Jackson, Francis 
Jernegan, Mrs. Mary 
Johnson, James 
Jones, Mrs. J. C. 
^Johnson, Milton 
Jones, Miss Charlotte 
King, Gedney 
King, Daniel P. 
*Kuhn, George H. 
"Lawrence, Luther 
Lawrence, William 
Lawrence, Amos 
Lamson, Benjamin 
Lamson, John 
Lane, George 
Lewis, S. S. 
Lewis, Mrs. S. S. 
Lincoln, Oliver. 
Lincoln, M. S. 
Livermore, Isaac. 
Livermore, George 
Lord, George 
Lord, Ivory 
Lord, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Low, Francis 
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Low, John J. 
Low, Mrs. Rachel 
Lombard, Ammi C. 
Loring, William f» 
Loring, J. 
May, Joseph 
May, Samuel 
Marsh, Ephraim 
Manley, John R. 
Manley, Miss Mary 
Mellen, Michael 
•Metcalf, E. W. 
Miles, Mrs. Henry A* 
Morgan, Charles W» 
Morton, Ichabod 
Munson, Israel 
Newell, J. R. 
Nichols, Charles C. 
Nichols, Miss C. K. 
Olmsted, Charles H» 
Orne, William W. 
Osbom, Kendall 
Osgood, Isaac 
Otis, Harrison Q. 
Owen, John 
Parker, Daniel P. 
Parsons, Thomas 
Parsons, William 
Parkman, George 
*Parkman, Mrs. Sarah 
Peabody, Joseph 
Peabody, Mrs. W. B* O. 
•Peele, WiUard 
Perkins, Thomas H. 
•Pickman, T, Benjamin 
Pickman, Dudley L. 
Pierce, S. B. 
Pierce, John B» 



Pray, Lewis G. 
Preble, William P. 
Prescott, William 
Prentiss, Joh^ 
Phillips, Stephen C. 
Phillips, Hon. Jonathan 
Phillips, Mrs. John 
Putnam, Mrs. George 
Rantoul, Robert 
Rice, Henry 
Richardson, James B. 
Rhoades, Stephen. 
Roberts, AmcB M. 
Rogers, John 
Rogers, John Gray 
Russell, John B. 
Russell, Nathaniel . 
Saunders, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Salisbury, Samuel 
Savage. James 
Seaver, George 
*Seaver, Charles 
Seaver, Benjamin 
Sewall, Daniel 
Shaw, Robert G. 
Shaw, Lemuel 
Shaw, Francis G. 
Shove, Jonathan 
Smith, Melancthon 
Smith, Mrs. D. 
Soutliwick, Philip R. 
Sprague, Noah P. 
*Stanton> Francis 
Stearns, Henry 
Stephens^ Nathan 
Story, Joseph 
Swett, Samuel 
Sweetser, Samuel 
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*Su11ivan, William 
St. John, Samuel 
Stebbins, Festus 
TowDsend, Henry B. 
Thayer, Mrs. Christopher T. 
Thomson, John 
Tucker, Richard D. 
Tuckerman, Gustavus 
Tufts, Mrs. Nathan 
Wade, Eben 
Wales, Samuel, Jr. 
Ward, Artemas 
Watts, Francis 0. 
Ware, John 
Weld, John D. 
Weld, Daniel 
Weld, Mrs. Martha 
West, Nathaniel 



Wheeler, Jonathan 
White, Charles 
White, Daniel A. 
Whitmarsh, Samuel 
Whitney, Jonathan 
Whitney, B. B. 
Willis, William 
Wilkinson, Simon 
Williams, Mpses 
Williams, J. D. W. 
Williams, David W. 
Willkms, George F. 
Williams, John D. 
Williams, Isaac 
Worthington, Williaia 
Wood, Mrs. J. V. 
Whittemore, George 
WiUacd, Miss Polly 
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TRACTS 

PRINTED FO& THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

FIRST SERIES, ISmo. 

Puci 

Vol. I. Cent!. 

No. 1. The Faith once denvered to the Saints. 'By H.Ware, 

Jr .4 

No. 2. One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Unitarian 

Faith. . . . . . . 2 

No. 3. On Human Depravity. By Edmund Q. Sewall, 5 

No. 4. Omniscience the Attribute of the Father only. By 

Joseph Hutton. . . . . .6 

No 6. On Religious Phraseology. By Orville Dewey. . 5 

No. 6. A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary Elnter- 

prise. By Joseph Tuckerman. . . . 5 

No. 7. The Unitarian's Answer. By Orville Dewey. . 6 

No. 8. A Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religion. 

By William E. Channing. . , . .6 

No. 9. Cause of the Progress of Liberal Christianity in New 

England. By James Wallcer. . . .3 

No. 10. Remarks on a Popular Error respecting the Lord's 

Supper. By F. W. P. Greenwood. . . 2 

No. 11. Unitarianism Vindicated against the Charge of not 

going far enough. By James Walker. . . 4 

• 
Vol. II. 
No. 12. A Dialogue on Providence, Faith and Prayer. . 4 

No. 13. A Discourse on being Born again. By Mrs. Bar- 

bauld. . . . .3 

No. 14. On Experimental Religion. By Converse Francis. 4 

No. 15. The Doctrine of Pronouns applied to Christ's Testi- 
mony of himself. By Noah Worcester . . 5 
No. 16. On some Corruptions of Scripture. By Joseph Allen. 6 
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No. 17. On Tests of True Religion. By Orville Dewey. 4 

No. IS. On the Evidence necessary to establish the Doctrii^e 

of the Trinily. By Samuel C. Thatcher. . 3 

No. 19. The Apostle Paul a Unitarian. By Caleb Stetson. 5 

No. 20. On the Doctrine of Two Natures in Jesus Christ By 

Alvan Lamson. . . . . .5 

No. 21. A Dialogue on some of the Causes of Infidelity. 4 

No. 22. Excuses for the Neglect of the Communion consider* 

ed. By Samuel Barrett. . ■ . 
No. 23. A Dialogue' between a Christian and a Deist. 
No. 24. Divine Revelation advocated and illustrated. 
No. 25. The Divine Autlrority of the Christian Revelation 
acknowledged. ..... 

Vol. III. 
No. 28. On the Original Text of the New Testanisnt 
No. 27. The Power of Uuitarianism over the affections. By 

John Brazer. ...... 

No. 23. The Doctrins of Religious Experience explained and 

enforced. By Samuel Barrett 
No. 29. Unitarian Christianity free from objectionable Ex- 
tremes. By Samuel Gil man. . . . 
No. 30. On the New Testament conformed to Griesbach*8 

Text By F. W. P. Greenwood. . * 

No. 31. The Danger of Dalay. By William Ware. 
No. 32. The Theology of the Cambridge Divinity School. By 

F. W. P. Greenwood. .... 
No. 33. On Christian Salvation. By Bernard Whitman, 
No. 34. The Divinity of Jesus Christ By George Ripley. 
No. 35. The Genius of Christianity. By William H. Fairness. 
No. 36. Evangelical Unitarianism adapted to the Poor and 

Unlearned. By Alexander Young. 
No. 37. Practical Infidelity briefly considered in reference to 

the Present Times. .... 

No. 88. Thoughts on ViUl Religion. 
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Vol. IV. 

No. 89. On the Exclusive System. By James Walker. . 5 

No. 40. The Importance and Method of Early Religious Edu- 
cation. By Henry Montgomery. .6 

f{o, 41, On Prejudice. By Samuel J. May. . . 3 

No. 42. The Prospects and Claiml^ of pure Christianity. By 

John G. Palfrey. . . . . .6 

No. 43. The Beneficial Tendency of Uhitarianism^ By Lant 

Carpenter. . % . .4 

Na 44. An Explanation of the Words, ** By nature Children 
of Wrath/* ibund in Ephesians ii. 3. By F. A. 
Farley. ...... 2 

No, 45. An Essay for the Understanding of St. PauKs Epis- 
tles. By John Locke. . . . .4 

No. 46. On Piety at Home. By Caleb Stetson. . . 2 

No. 47. The Antiquity and. Revival of Unitarian Christianity. 

By William Ware. . . . .4 

No. 48. Mr. Tuckerman*s Seventh Semi-annual Report of his 

Service as a Minister at Large in Boston. . 5 

No. 49. The Reports of the American Unitarian Association, 
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American Unitarian Association, 
its Sixteenth Report, 321. 

Auxiliary Associations, the num- 
ber formed the past year, 331. 

B. 

Barrett, Rev. Samuel, a vote of 
thanks to him by the Amerif 
can Unitarian Association, 328. 

Book and Pamphlet Society, some 
account of it, 331. 

Boston, a new Society formed 
there the past year, 334. 



Councillors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 327. 

Clarke, Rev. James F., his re- 
marks at the Annual Meeting, 
ooT. 

«• Creeds, the foes of heavenly 
faith," Liverpool Controversy, 
303. 

" Christ crucified and Christ glo- 
rified," Liverpool Controversy, 
276. 

Channing, Rev. Dr., his Tract, 
" The Power of Unitarian 
Christianity to produce an en- 
lightened and fervent Piety," 
89. 

Council of the American Unita- 
tarian Association, its Officers 
and Committees, 361. 

** Christianity not the property of 
Critics and Scholars," Liver- 
pool Controversy, 272. 

TOL. XIV. NO. 167. 



D. 

"First Disciples," Liverpool Con- 
troversy, 266. 

" Doctrine of the Cross," page 1. 
I. I go back to the time of the 
Crucifixion, and first look at the 
subject from that point of ob- 
servation. XL Let me now 
endeavor to show, in the second 
place, how the death Christ 
contributes directly, and pow- 
erfully, to the accomplishment 
of this object III. In the 
third place, the death of Christ 
abolished the distinction be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles. IV. 
Once more. It was necessary 
that the Savior should die for 
his own sake, with reference 
to his own personal benefit 

" Doctrine of the Trinity," Liv- 
erpool Controversy, 289. 

Destitute Societies, some account 
of them, 332. 

E. 

Ellis, Rev. George E., his Tract, 
133. 

Eddy, Samuel, LL. D., his Tract, 
217. 

Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 326. 



Fox, Rev. ThomaslB., his Tract, 

33. 
Francis, Rev. Dr. ,'328. 
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^Gny, Rev. Frederick T., 181. 

'Oiles, Rev. Mr,, selections from 
bis Lectures (4th, 276, 8th, 
295, lOtb, 303, 12th, 311) on 
the Liverpool 'Controversy. 

•** Greater differences of Opinion 
.«mong Trinitarians than among 
Unitarians," Liverpopl Contro- 
veny, 313. 

M. 

*• How to Spend Holy Time." 

In two Chapters, 161. 
tHUI, Rev. Alouzo, his remarks 

At the Annual Meeting, 848. 



* IniHviduai Fwth," 188. I. It 
is a question often put into the 
.roouUis of half-converted sav- 
ages, ttnd of some undecided 
onembers nf the Christian com- 
munity, ^^^ how can I tell what 
.mode of belief, or what set of 
doctrines is the night one, see- 
.|ng that ypu all differ among 
yourselves? 1. First of all, 
in endeavoring to arrive at 
some ^nvictions in our minds 
as to the tenets of belief com- 
.mon to .all Christian^, or to se- 
lect among the disputed points 
wi)ejce,Cbrji3ti»p3 differ in opin- 
ion, we must feel a personal 
interest in the maUer. 2. A 
second condition to this end is, 
that each^of us use the means 
which exist in ourselves and 
in our own reach, for thinking 
out and establishing our re- 
li^ous convictiops. 8. In tiie 
third and last condition must 
be comppised the purpose not 
,piily of all.occasions for religious 



instruction, but the faithful use 
of the other well assured means 
for forming and strengthening 
our convictions — prayer and 
the study of the Bible, sym- 
pathy with and r«%spect for the 
faith of others. II. Our sec- 
ond topic is, .to what degree 
we may properly confine our 
sympathy to the interests of 
our distinguishing religious 
opinions, and to those who hold 
them with us. 1. First, then, 
what is our own faith ? 2. 
The manner in which we have 
obtained our faith will aid us 
in deciding haw far we may 
feel exclusively attached to it 
8. Finally, the degree. of affec- 
tion and interest which we 
severally feel for our own pe- 
.culiar faith — will aid us to 
decide the extent to which we 
may carry our exclusive sym- 
pathy for it. 
«« Importance of faith," &c., Liv- 
erpool CpjUroversy, 295. 

J. 

« Jesus the Representative of the 
Deity." Liverpool Controver- 
sy, 280. 

L. 

Life members of the American 
.Unitarian Association. The 
number added to the list during 
the year ending May 25, 1841. 

M. 

Martineau, Rev. Mr., selections 
from his Lectures, (2d, 266, 
5Ui, 280, 6tb, 282, 11th, 807, 
and 18tii, 312,) on the Liver- 
pool Controversy. 
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"Man born upright." I. How 
shall we ascertain the place 
man occupies in the scale of 
CreatioB ? Evidently by a sup- 
vey of its inherent properties. 
II. I have spoken thus far of 
our nature in the light of rea- 
son, and as manifested by the 
legitimate exercise of its pow- 
ers and capacities. The view 
we have thus been led to take 
of it is amply sustidned by the 
Scriptures. 245. 

Morrison, Rev. John H., his 
Tract, 197. 

Muzzey, Rev. A. B., his Tract, 
245. 

Missionary operations. Annual 
import, 83S. 

N. 

" New Birth," 181. 1st Some 
account of Nicodemus. 2d. 
That to be regenerated or born 
again is necessary to all man- 
kind. 8d. How may we be 
assured that we have passed 
through this change ourselves ? 

New Societies, Annual Report, 
834. 

Nichols, Rev. Dr., his remarks at 
tiie Anniversary, 388. 

O. 

Officers of the American Unita- 
rian Association, 326. 

*< One thing needful," 33. I.Man 
needs religion, because this life 
is a state of discipline and full 
of temptation. II. Man needs 
religion because he is afflicted. 
III. Man needs religion be- 
cause he is immortal. 

P. 

'*' Perwnality of (he Holy Spirit,'^ 
Liverpool Controversy, 299. 



** Power ofUnitarian Christianity 
to produce an enlightened and 
fervent piety," 89. Unitarian- 
'ism is a system most favorable 
to piety, because it presents to 
the mind one, and only one. In- 
finite person, to whom supreme 
homage is to be paid — becttuse 
it holds forth and preserves in- 
violate the spirituality of Grod — 
because it presents a distinct 
and intelligible object of wor- 
ship— ^by asserting the absolute 
and unbounded perfection of 
God's character — ^because it ac- 
cords with ournature, with the 
world around and the world 
within us — by opening the 
mind to new and ever enlarg- 
ing views of God — by the high 
place it assigns to piety in the 
character and work of Jesus 
Christ— and by meeting the 
wants of the sinner. 

<«On Prayer," 199. I. In the 
first place we should pray for 
outward eifts. II. While we 
pray for toe gifts of this life, 
the desire of spiritual improve- 
ment, which might otherwise 
be chilled or stifled, is brought 
out. III. I have spoken of 
prayer as a means in the pur- 
suit of temporal and spiritual 
attainments. 



Quincy, Illinois, some account of 
the new church in that place, 
334. 

R. 

• 
Receipts taid expenditures of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in 1840 and 1841, 328. 
**' Reasons oflfered by Samuel 
Eddy, LL. D., late Chief Jus- 
tice c^ the Supreme Court of 
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Rhode Islftitd, for his opinions 
to the First Baptist Church in 
Pit)vidence, from which he 
was compelled to withdraw for 
Heterodoxy," 217. 

" Retribution hereafter," Liver- 
pool Controversy, 310. 

Rice, Henry, Esq., an abstract of 
his Report, 328. 



** Scripture doctrine of Regener- 
ation, 49. 1st. By whose 
agency is regeneration brought 
about ? 2dly. Does it produce or 
suppose, any essential change 
in our natures, meaning by 
** nature," our intellectual and 
moral constitution, or, as it was 
called by the older writers, 
" our make ?" 3dly. By what 
meansisitto be effected? 4thly. 
What is the nature, or general 
description of the effect it pro- 
duces upon the character ? 

"Sin," Liverpool Controversy, 
307. 

T. 

Thorn, Rev. Mr., selections from 



his Lectures (1st, 263, 8d, 272, 

and 7th, 289) on the Liverpool 

Controversy. 
Treasurer's Report of Receipts 

and Expenditures, 323. 
Tract Department, 328. 
Tracts, index of all the volumes, 

370. • 

U. 

Unitarianism defined and defend- 
ed, 261. 

Upham, Rev. C. W., his Tract, 
49. 

V. 

Vernon, N. Y., a new society 
formed there the past year, 334. 

** Vicarious Redemption," Liv- 
erpool Controversy, 282. 

W. 

Waterston, Rev Mr. his remarks 
at the Annual Meeting, 248. 

<« What is it to be a Christian ?" 
Liverpool Controversy,- 263. 
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